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THE 

WRECK OF THE CHANCELLOR 
I. 

Charleston, September 27, 1869, — We have 
just left the Battery wharf, at 3 p. m. The ebb- 
tide is fast carrying us out to sea. Captain 
Huntly has put on all sail, and the north-wind is 
wafting the Chancellor across the bay. We soon 
double Fort Sumter, and the batteries flanking us 
along the coast are passed on the left. At four 
o'clock the entrance to the harbor, through which 
rushes a rapid ebb current, gives egress to the ves- 
sel. But the open ocean is still distant, and in 
order to reach it we must follow in the narrow 
channels which the waves have hollowed out in 
the sand-banks. Captain Huntly therefore enters 
the southwest channel. The sails are nearly 
trimmed, and by seven in the evening our vessel 
has left behind the last sandy point on the coast, 
and is fairly launched upon the Atlantic. 

The Chancellor, a fine three-masted ship of nine 
hundred tons burden, belongs to the wealthy house 
of the Lairds, of Liverpool. She is two years old, 
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8 The Wreck of the Chancellor, 

sheathed and fastened with copper, lined with teak- 
wood, and her low masts, except the mizzen-mast, 
are of iron, as is also the rigging. 

This substantial and comely craft, ranked A 1, 
is now making her third trip between Charleston 
and Liverpool. On clearing Charleston harbor the 
British flag has been hoisted ; but no sailor, seeing 
the ship, could doubt her nationality. She is dis- 
tinctly British from her water-line to the trucks of 
her masts. My reason for taking passage on board 
the Chancellor J outward bound for England, is as 
follows : — 

There is no direct steamship communication be- 
tween South Carolina and the United Kingdom. 
To cross the Atlantic, you must either repair to 
New York, or go southward to New Orleans. Sev- 
eral steamship lines ply between New York and 
the old world, English, French, and German ; and 
a Scotia, a Pereire, or a HoUatia would speedily 
have borne me to my destination. Rapid transits 
are made between New Orleans and Europe, by 
the boats of the " National Steamship Navigation 
Company," which connect with the French trans- 
atlantic steamers from Colon and Aspinwall. 

But as I was sauntering along the Charleston 
quays, I happened to espy the Chancellor, She 
pleased me, and I know not what instinct led me 
to go on board her. Her arrangements were as 
comfortable as possible. Besides, a voyage in a 
saihng vessel, when favored by wind and sea, is 
nearly as rapid as travelling by steam, and is 
preferable on all accounts. In the early autumn 
the season is still fine in the lower latitudes. I 
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therefore decided to take passage by the Chanr 
eeUor. 

Have I done wisely or not ) Shall I have occa- 
sion to repent of my decision 1 The future will 
telL I jot down these notes day by day, and, at 
the moment I am writing, I know no more about 
it than those who read this diary, — if, indeed, it 
ever finds any readers. 



IT. 

Septemher 28. — I have said that the captain's 
name is Huntly. His first names are John Silas. 
He is a Scotchman fi:x)m Dundee, about fifty years 
old, with a high reputation as an Atlantic sailor. 
He is of medium height, with narrow shoulders, 
and a small head which, from long habit, is in- 
clined a little to the left side. I do not pretend 
to be a physiognomist ; but I think I have already 
read Captain Huntly, though I have only known 
him a few hours. 

I do not doubt that Silas Huntly is reputed *to 
be a good sailor, or that he is a thorough master 
of his business. But I cannot believe that he has 
firmness of character, or a physical and moral 
energy which is proof against all tests. 

In short. Captain Huntly seems heavy, and 
betrays a certain depression in his manner. He 
is indififerent ; this is seen in the unsteadiness of 
his look, the slow movements of his hands, and 
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his way of resting languidly first upon one leg, 
then on the other. He is not and cannot be an 
energetic, or even an obstinate man ; for his eyes 
do not contract, his jaw is loose, his fists have 
no habitual tendency to close. Besides, he has a 
strange manner, which I am not yet able to 
explain ; but I will observe him with all that at- 
tention which the commander of a ship (who is 
said to be " the master, after God ") merits. 

If I mistake not, however, there is, between 
God and Silas Huntly, a man on board who is des- 
tined, in certain events, to take an important part. 
This is the first mate of the Chancellor^ whom I 
have not yet sufficiently studied, and of whom I 
shall speak later on. 

The crew of the Chancellor comprises Captain 
Huntly, Kobert Curtis, the first mate. Lieutenant 
Walter, a boatswain, and fourteen Scotch and 
English sailors, in all eighteen; quite enough to 
manage a three-masted vessel of nine hundred 
tons. These men have the appearance of knowing 
their business. All that I can affirm thus far is, 
that they have, under the mate's orders, skilfully 
carried her through the passes of Charleston har- 
bor. 

I complete the list of persons who have em- 
barked on board the Chancellor, by mentioning 
Hobart, the steward, and the negro Jynxtrop, who 
is the cook ; and by giving the list of passengers. 

These passengers are eight in number, counting 
myself. I scarcely know them, but the monotony 
of a sea voyage, the daily incidents, the constant 
confinement of people in a limited space, the natu- 
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ral tendency to exchange thoughts, that curios- 
ity which is innate in man, will speedily bring us 
together. Up to this time, the confusion of get- 
ting on board, taking possession of the cabins, the 
arrangements required by a voyage which may 
last from twenty to twenty-four days, our various 
occupations, have kept us apart from one another. 
Yesterday and to-day, all the guests have not 
even appeared at table, and very likely some of 
them are suflfering from sea-sickness. I have not, 
therefore, seen all of them, but I know that among 
the passengers are two ladies, who occupy the rear 
cabins, the windows of which are pierced in the 
breastwork of the ship. 

The following is the list of passengers as I find 
it on the records of the vessel : — 

Mr. and Mrs. Kear, Americans, of Buflfalo. 

Miss Hervey, English, companion to Mrs. Kear. 

M. Letoumeur, and his son, Andr^ Letoumeur, 
French, of Havre. 

William Falsten, an engineer from Manchester, and 
John Ruby, a Cardiff merchant, both English. 

Finally, J. R. Kazallon of London, the author of 
this journal. 



III. 

Septevfiber 29. — Captain Huntly's bill of lading, 
that is, the document which describes the cargo 
of merchandise on board the Chancellory and the 
conditions of its transportation, is in these 
words : — 
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*'Beonsfield k Co., Commisaion Merchants, Charlestcn, 

" I, John Silas Huntly, of Dundee (Scotland), mas- 
ter of the ship Chancellor^ of nine hundred tons (or 
thereabouts) burden, being now at Charleston, for ttie 
purpose of proceeding, at the first favorable weather, 
under the protection of God, to the port of Liverpool, 
where I shall discharge cargo, aclmowledge having 
received on board my said smp Chancellor, from you, 
Messrs. Bronsfield & Co., commission merchants of 
Charleston, the following, to wit: seventeen hundred 
bales of cotton, valued at £ 26,000, the whole being in 
good condition, marked and numbered as in the mar- 
gin ; which effects I promise to carry in good condition, 
baning the perils of the sea, to Liverpool, and there to 
deliver them to Laird Brothers or their order, on pay- 
ment of my freight in the sum of £ 2,000. Ana for 
the fulfilment oi this agreement I have pledged and 
do pledge my person, my goods, and the said ship, 
with all its appurtenances. 

" In witness whereof, I have signed this bill in 
triplicate ; one of which triplicates having been ful- 
filled and cancelled, the rest shall be void. 

" Signed at Charleston, September 13, 1870. 

"J. S. HUNTLT.*' 

The Chancellor therefore is carrying seventeen 
hundred bales of cotton to Liverpool. Consignors, 
Bronsfield & Co. of Charleston j consignees. Laird 
Brothers of Liverpool. 

This shipment has been made with the greatest 
care, the vessel having been especially constructed 
for tbe transportation of cotton. The bales occupy 
the whole of the hold, except a small portion re- 
served especially for the passengers' baggage ; and 
these bales, pressed down by screw-jacks, form an 
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extremely compact mass. No part of the hold, 
therefore, is unemployed, — a great advantage for 
a ship which can thus receive its full cargo of 
merchandise. 



IV. 

From September SO to October 6, — The Chanr 
€ellor is a swift ship, which could easily outstrip 
many another of the same size ; and, since the 
wind has freshened, a long track, clearly drawn, 
extends behind us out of sight. You might fancy 
it a long piece of white lace, stretched over the 
sea as over a blue ground. 

The Atlantic is not often much ruffled by the 
wind. No one on board, as far as I know, has 
been disturbed by the rolling or the pitching of 
the vessel. Besides, none of the passengers are 
making their first voyage, and all are more or less 
fEimiliar with the ocean. No place at table is left 
unoccupied at meal-time. 

Pleasant relations are being established among 
the passengers, and life on board is becoming less 
monotonous. M. Letourneur and I often have a 
chat together. 

M. Letourneur is a man of fifty-five years, tall, 
with white hair and grizzly beard. He certainly 
seems older than he is,* which would indicate that 
he has had much trouble. He has been tried by 
heavy sorrows, and, I may add, is still tried by 
them. This man evidently carries within him an 
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inexhaustible source of grief, betrayed by his 
somewhat enfeebled body, and his head bowed 
upon his breast. He never laughs, seldom smiles, 
and then only to his son. His eyes are mild, but 
their look seems to me to be through a misty veil. 
His face presents a mixture of bitterness and love, 
and its general expression is that of a caressing 
kindliness. 

You would say that M. Letoumeur has some 
involuntary misfortune for which he blames him- 
self But who would not be deeply touched to 
learn what these reproaches are, for which this 
father surely holds himself to account % 

M. Letoumeur has with him his son Andre, who 
is about twenty years of age, with a mild and in- 
teresting face. This young man is the portrait, 
a little smoothed out, of M. Letoumeur, but — 
and this is the incurable grief of his father — is 
deformed. His left leg, dreadfully turned out- 
ward, forces him to limp, and in walking he is 
obliged to use a cane. 

The father adores this boy, and one can see 
that his whole life is in the poor fellow. He 
suffers more from his son's infirmity than does 
the son himself ; perhaps he even asks his pardon 
for it ! His devotion to Andr6 is constant. He 
never leaves him, anticipates his slightest wishes, 
watches his slightest movements. His arms be- 
long more to his son than to himself; they envelop 
and sustain him, whilst the young man walks up 
and down the ship's deck. 

M. Letoumeur and I have become cronies, and 
he is forever talking of his son. 
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To-day I said to him, — 

" I have just left M. Andr^. You have a good 
son in him, M. Letoumeur. He is a bright, intel- 
ligent young man." 

" Yes, Mr. Kazallon," replied he, with a slight 
smile, "his is a beautiful soul, shut up in a 
wretched body, — the soul of his poor mother, 
who died in giving birth to him." 

" He loves you, sir.'' 

" The dear child ! " said M. Letoumeur, bowing 
his head. " Ah ! you cannot understand what a 
father suffers at the sight of a deformed son, — 
deformed from childhood ! " 

"M. Letoumeur,'' I responded, "in the mis- 
fortune that has visited your boy, and you, too, 
you do not make the burden an equal one to each 
of you. Andr6 is to be pitied, no doubt ; but is 
it nothing to be loved by you, as he is 1 A physi- 
cal infirmity may be more easily borne than a 
moral grief, and the moral grief of this misfortune 
is yours. I have carefully observed your son ; and 
if anything particularly affects him, I think I can 
declare that it is your own sorrow." 

"I do not let him see it ! " replied M. Letour- 
neur, eagerly. " I have but one solicitude, — to 
distract and amuse every moment of his life. I 
have found out that, despite his infirmity, my son 
is passionately fond of travelling. His spirit has 
limbs and even wings, and for several years we 
have travelled together. We first went all over 
Europe, and we have just made the tour of the 
principal States of the Union. I have myself 
conducted Andre's education, and I am completing 
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it by our travels. Andr^ is endowed with a quick 
intelligence and an ardent imagination. He is 
sensible; and sometimes I comfort myself by 
fancying that he forgets his misfortune in gazing 
at the glorious sights of nature." 

" Yes — no doubt," said I. 

" But if he forgets," resumed M. Letoumeur, as 
he pressed my hand, " / do not forget, and I shall 
never forget ! Mr. Kazallon, do you believe that 
my son forgives his mother and me for having 
brought him deformed into the world 1 " 

This father's grief, and his accusing himself of 
a misfortune for which no one could be to blame, 
rends my heart. I wish to console him, but at 
this moment his son appears. M. Letoumeur 
hastens to him, and helps him ascend the narrow 
etaircase which leads to the poop. 

Andr6 sits down on one of the benches arranged 
over the hen-coops, and his father places himself 
beside him. They talk together, and I join in 
the conversation. The subject is the voyage of 
the Chancellor, the chances of the journey, and 
the programme of our existence on board. M. 
Letoumeur, like myself, has formed a far from 
high idea of Captain Huntly. The captaiu's want 
of decision and sleepy appearance have disagree- 
ably impressed him. M. Letoumeur's opinion of 
the mate, on the other hand, is a very favorable 
one. Kobert Curtis is a man of thirty, well built, 
of great muscular force, always in vigorous ac- 
tivity, with a strong will impelled unceasingly to 
manifest itself in deeds. Curtis has just ascended 
to the deck. I watch him attentively, and I am im- 
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pressed by the symptoms betrayed of his power 
and vital expansion. He is there with erect body, 
easy gait, a fine expression of the eye, the muscles 
of his eyebrows slightly contracted. He is an 
energetic man, and he must possess that cool 
courage which is indispensable to a true sailor; 
at the same time, he is a good soul, for he takes 
an interest in young Letoumeur, and is eager to 
be useful to him on every occasion. 

After scanning the heavens, and observing the 
sails, the mate draws near to us and takes part in 
our conversation. 

I can see that yoimg Letoumeur likes to talk 
with him. 

Robert Curtis gives us some details concerning 
those of the passengers with whom we have be- 
come but little acquainted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rear are Americans, who have 
become wealthy in the ownership and working of 
petroleimi wells. It is known that these are the 
source of many recent great fortunes in the 
United States. But this Mr. Rear, a man fifty 
years of age, who seems to be rather enriched than 
rich, is a sorry guest, neither seeking nor wishing 
for anything except his ease. A metallic sound 
issues every moment from his pockets, in which his 
hands are always plunged. Haughty, vain, con- 
templating himself and despising others, he affects 
a supreme indifference for everything that does not 
belong to him. He struts like a peacock ; " smells 
himself, relishes himself tastes himself," as the 
wise physiognomist Gratiolet has it. In short, he 
is a blockhead as well as an ^otist. I cannot 
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explain to myself why he has taken passage on 
the Chancellor, a plain craft of commerce, which 
can oflFer him none of the comforts of the trans- 
atlantic steamers. 

Mrs. Kear is an insignificant, nonchalant, indif- 
ferent sort of person, who has reached her fortieth 
year, without wit, reading, or conversation. She 
looks, but does not see ; she listens, but does not 
hear. Does she think % That I cannot tell. 

The sole occupation of this woman is to have 
herself served by her travelling companion, Miss 
Hervey, a young Englishwoman of twenty, soft and 
quiet, who does not earn without humiliation the 
few pounds thrown to her by the oil-merchant. 

This young person is very pretty. She is a 
blonde with dark blue eyes, and her pleasant face 
has none of the blank insignificance seen in some 
Englishwomen. Her mouth would be charming, 
if it ever had occasion to smile. But on whom, or 
for what, should the poor girl smile, being the vic- 
tim of the constant teasing and absurd caprices 
of her mistress 1 However, if Miss Hervey sufiers 
within, she submits, at least, and appears resigned 
to her fate. 

William Falsten is a Manchester engineer, with a 
very English air. He directs some large hydraulic 
works in South Carolina, and is going to Europe 
in search of new and perfected machinery, espe- 
cially the centrifugal mills of the house of Cail. 
He is a man of forty-five years, a sort of student of 
machines, quite absorbed in mechanics and calcu- 
lation, beyond which he sees nothing. When he 
is talking with you, it is hard to get rid of him. 
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As for Mr. Ruby, he is a type of the common- 
place tradesman, without greatness or originality. 
For twenty years this man has done nothing but 
buy and sell ; and, as he has usually sold at higher 
rates than he has bought, his fortune is made. 
What he will do with it, he could not tell you. 
This Ruby, whose whole existence has been stupe- 
fied in petty trade, does not think, does not reflect ; 
his brain is henceforth closed to every impression, 
and he does not at all justify the saying of Pascal, 
that ''man is visibly made to think. It is his 
whole dignity and his whole merit." 



V. 

October 7, — It is ten days since we left Charles- 
ton, and it seems to me that we have made good 
and rapid progress. I find myself talking often 
with the mate, and a certain intimacy has grown 
up between us. 

To-day, Robert Curtis has told me that we can- 
not be far from the group of the Bermudas, — that 
is, oflF Cape Hatteras. Our position, by observa- 
tion, is in 32° 20' north latitude, and 64° 50' longi- 
tude west of the Greenwich meridian. 

" We shall see the Bermudas, and especially St. 
George's Island, before night," said the mate. 

" How," said I, " are we approaching the Ber- 
mudas? I thought that a ship, going from 
Charleston to Liverpool, should saQ northward of 
them, and follow the current of the Gulf Stream." 
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"No doubt; that is the direction usually 
taken; but it seems that^ this time, the captain 
has decided not to follow it." 

" I don't know ; but he has taken the eastern 
route, and we are now going eastward." 

"And you have not called his attention to 

itr 

" I remarked to him that it was not the usual 
route, and he replied that he knew what he was 
about/' 

As he spoke, Robert Curtis contracted his brow, 
and passed his hand mechanically across his fore- 
head. 

" Yet, Mr. Curtis," I resumed, " it is already 
the 7th of October, and there is no occasion now 
for trying new routes. We have not a day to 
lose, if we wish to reach Europe before the bad 
season.'* 

" No, Mr. Kazallon, not a day." 

" Mr. Curtis, is it indiscreet in me to ask what 
you think of Captain Huntly 1 " 

" I think — I think that he is my captain." 

This evasive reply could not but set me think- 
ing. 

The mate was not mistaken. About three 
o'clock the watch announced land to the wind- 
ward of us, in the northeast; but it looked as 
indistinct as a cloud of vapor. 

At six o'clock I ascended the deck with M. 
Letoumeur and Andr^, and we gazed at the 
group of the Bermudas, which are nearly flat, 
and bounded by a formidable chain of breakers. 
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" There is the enchanting archipelago ! " said 
Andr6 ; " the picturesque group which your poet^ 
Thomas Moore, has celebrated in his odes ! As 
long ago as in 1643, the exiled Walter gave a glow- 
ing description of these islands ; and, if I mistake 
not, English ladies for some time would wear na 
hats but those made of the leaves of a certain 
Bermuda palm." 

"You are right, my dear Andr6,'* I replied. 
"The Bermuda archipelago was much in the 
fashion in the seventeenth century ; but now it 
has fallen into the most complete obscurity." 

"Besides, Master Andr^," said Robert Curtis, 
" the poets who speak so enthusiastically of thia 
archipelago differ from the sailors, for this spot, so 
pleasant to the eye, is difficult to approach with 
vessels; as the rocks, at a distance of two or 
three leagues from land, form a semicircular belt, 
submerged beneath the waters, which is especially- 
formidable to navigation. Add to this that the" 
serenity of the atmosphere so much boasted by the 
Bermudans is often disturbed by tempests. Their 
islands receive the fag-end of the tempests which 
lay waste the Antilles, and this fag-end, Uke the 
end of a whalebone, is the part to be the most 
feared. I therefore advise ocean travellers to mis- 
trust the descriptions of Walter and of Thomas 
Moore." 

" Mr. Curtis," resumed Andr^ Letoumeur, smil- 
iJigj " you are, no doubt, right, but the poets are 
like proverbs ; you may always contradict one by 
another. If Tom Moore and Walter have cel- 
ebrated this archipelago as a charming retreat^ 
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the greatest of your poets, on the other hand, — 
Shakspeare, — who knew it better, perhaps, has 
chosen the Bermudas for one of the most terrible 
scenes of his ' Tempest/ " 

The neighborhood of the Bermudas is, indeed, a 
dangerous one. The English, to whom this group 
has belonged ever since its discovery, use it only as 
a military station between the Antilles and Nova 
Scotia. With time — that great agent in Nature's 
work — the archipelago, which already comprises 
one hundred and fifty islands and islets, is des- 
tined to include yet more ; for the madrepores 
are ever toiling to construct new Bermudas, which 
will gradually unite and form, little by little, a new 
continent. 

Neither of the three other passengers, nor Mrs. 
Rear, have taken the trouble to go on deck to 
observe this curious group. As for Miss Hervey, 
she had no sooner reached the poop, than the 
drawling voice of Mrs. Kear was heard, calling the 
young girl to return to her place by her side. 



VI. 

From October 8 to October 13, — The wind is 
beginning to blow rather violently from the north- 
east, and the Chancellor, under her top-sails close- 
reefed, is forced to proceed with caution. 

The sea is very rough, and the vessel labors. 
The partitions shake with a tormenting noise. 
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The passengers are, for the most part, under the 
poop. 

As for me, I prefer to remain on deck, though a 
fine ram is saturating me with its drops, pulver- 
ized by the wind. 

For two days we run on much in this way. 
The disturbance of the atmospheric strata has 
passed into the condition of a gale. The wind 
is at this moment making from fifty to sixty miles 
an hour. 

Despite the excellent qualities of the Chancellor, 
she drifts a good deal, and we are being carried 
southward. The state of the heavens, obscured 
by clouds, does not permit us to take observations, 
and we are forced to guess at our position. 

My fellow-travellers, to whom the mate has said 
nothing, are ignorant that we are taking an unu- 
sual direction. England is in the northeast, and 
we are running towards the southeast. Kobert 
Curtis does not at all understand the captain's 
obstinacy. The latter ought, at least, to change 
his tack, and, by turning to the northwest, seek 
for more favorable currents. Since the wind be- 
gan to blow from the northeast, the Chancellor 
has veered still more to the south. 

To-day, finding myself alone on the poop with 
Robert Curtis, I said to him, — 

" Is your captain a fool, Mr. Curtis ] " 

" I will ask you the same question, Mr. Kazal- 
lon," repUed Curtis, " since you have been observ- 
ing him attentively." 

" I do not know how to reply. But I confess 
that his singular expression of coimtenance, his 
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often haggard eyes — have you sailed with him 
before 1 '' 

" No ; this is the first time." 

" And have you again spoken to him about the 
course we are taking]" 

** Yes ; he replied that it was the right one." 

" Mr. Curtis," I resumed, " what do Lieutenant 
Walter and the boatswain think of this way of 
acting]" 

" They think as I do." 

" And suppose Captain Huntly wished to carry 
his ship to China?" 

" They would obey him, as I would." 

" Still, obedience has its limits." 

" No, so long as the captain does not put the 
ship in peril of destruction.'* 

" But, if he is a fool ] " 

" If he is a fool, sir, I shall see what I have to 
do." 

Here is certainly a state of things which I 
did not foresee when I embarked on the Chan- 
cellor. 

Meanwhile, the weather has been getting worse 
and worse ; a i:eal gale is sweeping across this part 
of the Atlantic. The ship has been forced to re- 
duce her canvas to close-reefed main top-sail and 
fore stay-sail ; and she heads up to the wind. But, 
as I have said, she drifts considerably, and we are 
carried more and more to the south. 

This is very evident when, on the night of the 
11th, the Chancellor finds herself in the Sea of 
Sargasses. 

This sea, shut in by the tepid current of the 
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Gulf Stream, is a vast expanse of water, covered 
with the sea-weed which the Spaniards call "sar- 
gasso." The ships of Columbus navigated it with 
difficulty on their first voyage across the ocean. 

In the morning the Atlantic presents a singular 
aspect, and M. Letoumeur and his son come on 
deck to observe it, despite the blustering squalls 
which make the metallic shrouds resound like the 
strings of a harp. Our clothing, sticking tight to 
our bodies, would be torn to shreds if it gave 
the least hold to the wind. The ship bounds 
over the waves, which are thick with the prolific 
sea-weed, a vast herby plain which the ship's stem 
cuts through like a ploughshare. Sometimes long 
threads, raised by the wind, twist themselves in the 
rigging, and form verdant festoons hanging from 
mast to mast. Some of these long sea-weeds — 
endless ribbons, which measure, at least, three 
or four hundred feet — are twined quite to the 
tops of the masts, like so many floating pendants. 
For several hours the Chancellor has to struggle 
against this invasion of sea-weed, and at times the 
good ship, her masts covered with hydrophytes 
bound together by these fantastic threads, resem- 
bles a moving grove in the midst of a vast field. 



VII. 



October H, — The Chancellor has at last quitted 
this vegetable sea, and the violence of the wind has 

2 
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to a large degree subsided. We are going forward 
rapidly, with two reefs in the top-sails. The sun 
has come out to-day, and shines brilliantly. The 
temperature is becoming very warm. A good ob- 
servation places us in 21° 33' north latitude and 
50° 17' west longitude. The Chancellor, then, has 
gone more than ten degrees to the south. 

And her course is still southeastward ! 

I have tried to find out the reason of the cap- 
tain's inconceivable obstinacy, and have several 
times talked with him. 

Has he good sense or noti He usually talks 
well enough. Is he imder the influence of partial 
insanity, of a sort of absence of mind which has 
relation solely to the matters of his profession? 
Such cases have been known to exist, and I have 
spoken of this to Robert Curtis, who listened to 
me coldly. The mate has told me, and still re- 
peats, that he has no right to depose his captain 
so long as the ship is not put in peril by an 
evidently insane act. It is, in short, a serious 
alternative, which carries with it a very grave 
responsibility. 

I return to my cabin about eight o'clock and 
pass an hour reading by the light of my lamp. I 
spend some time in profound reflection, and then 
go to bed and to sleep. 

I am awakened some hours after by an unusual 
noise. I hear heavy steps on deck, and loud and 
excited talking. The crew seem to be running 
rapidly back and forth. What is the cause of this 
unwonted commotion % No doubt it is occasioned 
by wearing ship. 
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But no ! It cannot be that, for the vessel con- 
tinues to lie along on the starboard and therefore 
has not changed her tack. 

For a moment I think of going on deck ; but 
soon the noise ceases. I then hear Captain Huntly 
returning to his cabin in front of the poop, and I 
compose myself in my berth again. No doubt it 
is some manoeuvre which has caused this going to 
and fro. The motion of the ship, however, has not 
increased. It does not blow hard, then. 

The next day, the 1 1th, I go upon the poop at 
six in the morning, and look about the ship. 

Nothing is changed on board — to all appear- 
ance. The Cliancellor runs, larboard tack, under 
her lower sails, top-sails, and gallants. She is 
well trimmed and behaves admirably on the sea, 
ruffled as it is by a fresh and manageable breeze. 
Her speed is good at this moment, and should be 
at least eleven miles an hour. 

Soon M. Letoumeur and his son appear on 
deck. 

I help Andr^ mount the poop. He is rejoiced 
to breathe the invigorating morning air, charged 
as it is with sea perfumes. 

I ask them if they were not aroused in the 
night by the noise of steps, indicating some un- 
usual event on board. 

"For my part, no," replies Andr^. "I slept 
soundly all night." 

" Dear boy," says M. Letoumeur, " you slept well, 
then ; for I was awakened by the noise of which 
Mr. Kazallon speaks. I thought I even heard 
the words, * Quick! quick! to the hatchways!*" 
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" Ah ! " said I. " What time was it "i " 

** About three in the morning." 

"And you do not know the cause of the 
noise 1" 

" I do not. But it could not have been serious^ 
as none of us were called on deck." 

I look at the hatchways, arranged before and 
behind the main-mast, and giving access to the 
hold of the ship. They are shut, as usual, but I 
notice that they are covered by heavy tarpaulins, 
and that every necessary precaution has been 
taken to close them tight. 

Why have these openings been so carefully 
shuti There is a reason for this that I cannot 
fathom. Robert Curtis will tell me, no doubt. 
I wait, then, for the mate's turn to go on watch, 
and I keep my own observations to myself, pre- 
ferring not to mention them to M. Letoumeur. 

The day will be a fine one, for the sun is mag- 
nificent at its rising, and the air is very dry, 
which is a good sign. 

I can still see above the opposite horizon the 
half-wasted disc of the moon, which will not set 
until fifty-seven minutes past ten in the morning. 
Her last quarter will be in three days, and on the 
24th the new moon will rise. I consult my 
almanac and I see that to-day we shall have a fine 
tide of syzygy. This is of little importance to 
us, who, floating in the open ocean, cannot see the 
effects of this tide ; but on all the coasts of the 
continents and islands, the phenomenon will be an 
interesting one to observe, for the new moon will 
raise the masses of water to a considerable height. 
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I am alone on the poop. The Letoumenrs have 
gone down to breakfast, and I am waiting for the 
mate. 

At eight o'clock Robert Curtis goes on watch, 
relieving Lieutenant Walter. I advance and shake 
him by the hand. 

Before wishing me good morning, Curtis casts 
a rapid glance over the deck of the ship, and 
slightly frowns. He then examines the state of 
the sky, and the sails. 

He next goes up to Lieutenant Walter and asks, — 

" Captain Huntlyr' 

" I have not yet seen him, sir." 

" Nothing new % " 

"Nothing." 

Then Curtis and Walter talk together a few 
moments in low tones. To a question asked of 
him, Walter replies with a negative sign. 

"Send me the boatswain, Walter," says the 
mate, as the lieutenant is leaving him. 

The boatswain soon makes his appearance, and 
Curtis asks him a few questions, to which the 
other replies in a low voice, and by shaking his 
head. Then, by order of the mate, the boatswain 
causes the tarpaulins which cover the large hatch- 
way to be sprinkled. 

Some moments after, I speak to Robert Curtis, 
and at first we talk of insignificant matters. 
Seeing that the mate does not broach the subject 
which I wish to discuss, I say to him, — 

" By the way, Mr. Curtis, what happened on 
board last night *? " 

He looks at me attentively, without replying. 
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" Yes," I continue, " I was awakened by an un- 
usual noise, which also disturbed M. Letoumeur. 
What was going on 1 " 

"Nothing, Mr. Kazallon," returns Robert Cur- 
tis. "A blunder of the steersman made it ne- 
cessary to correct it promptly ; this caused some 
commotion on deck. The blunder being promptly 
repaired, the Chancellor at once continued on her 
way.'' 

It seems to me that Robert Curtis, usually so 
frank, is not telling me the truth. 



VIII. 



From October 15 to October 18. — The voyage 
continues in the same way ; the wind holds still 
from the northeast ; and, to one not warned, there 
seems to be nothing unusual going on on board. 

Yet, there is something. The sailors, standing 
about in groups, talk among themselves, and stop 
talking when we approach them. Several times I 
have surprised the word " hatchway," which struck 
M. Letoumeur. What is there in the hold of the 
Chancellor that calls for so many precautions? 
Why are the hatchways thus hermetically closed 1 
One would think that here was a hostile crew, 
with a prisoner between decks, and that too much 
care could not be taken to guard him effectually ! 

On the 15th, as I am promenading the fore- 
castle, I hear the sailor Owen say to his comrades, — 
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"Do you know, you fellows'? I will not wait 
till the last moment. Every man for himself." 

"But what will you do, OwenT' asked Jynx- 
trop, the cook. 

" Gk>od ! " returned the other. " Long-boats 
were not invented for the porpoises ! " 

This conversation was suddenly cut short, and I 
could not learn anything more. 

Is some plot, then, going forward against the 
ofl&cers of the ship ] Has Robert Ciutis surprised 
signs of revolt? The evil disposition of some 
sailors is always to be distrusted, and it is neces- 
sary to subject these to an iron discipline. 

Three days have passed, during which I have 
heard or seen nothing more that is suspicious. 

I observe that, since yesterday, the captain and 
the mate have frequent consultations. Curtis 
seems to be impatient, which much astonishes me 
in a man usually so perfect a master of himself; 
but it seems to me that at the end of these con- 
sultations Captain Huntly is more than ever ob- 
stinate in his ideas. Besides, he appears to be in 
a state of nervous excitement, the cause of which 
escapes me. 

The Letoumeurs and I have noticed that, at 
table, the captain is taciturn and the mate rest- 
less. Sometimes Curtis tries to lead the conver- 
sation, but almost always it relapses into silence, 
and neither the engineer Falsten nor Mr. Kear are 
capable of keeping it up. Mr. Kear, as a man be- 
fore whom even the elements ought to yield, is evi- 
dently disposed to hold Captain Huntly to account 
for the delays, and takes a high tone with him. 
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During the 17th, and from that day, the deck 
is sprinkled several times a day by order of the 
mate. Usually this takes place only in the morn- 
ing ; but it is doubtless now done more often on 
account of the higher temperature, for we have 
been carried a considerable distance southward. 
The tarpaulins which cover the hatchways are 
kept constantly moist, and their tightened tis- 
sues make perfectly impermeable canvases. The 
Cliancellor is provided with pumps, which render 
it an easy matter to perform these liberal wash- 
ings. I imagine that the decks of the daintiest 
crafts of the Yacht Club are not more carefully 
and constantly cleansed. Beyond a certain point 
the crew might reasonably complain of this excess 
of work ; but complain they do not. 

During the night of the 18th the temperature 
of the cabins seems to me almost stifling. Though 
the sea is disturbed by a heavy swell, I have left 
the port-hole of my cabin open. 

Decidedly, it is clear that we are in the tropics. 

I go on deck at daybreak. Strangely enough, 
I do not find the outer temperature to correspond 
with that in the cabins. The morning, on the 
other hand, is fresh, for the sun has scarcely risen 
above the horizon. Yet I cannot be mistaken; 
it is really very hot on the poop. 

At this moment the sailors are busy at the in- 
cessant washing of the deck, and the pumps are 
spurting out the water, which, following the incli- 
nation of the ship, escapes by the scuppers on the 
starboard and larboard sides. 

The sailors, with naked feet, run about in this 
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limpid sheet, which foams in little waves. I do 
not know why, but the impulse seizes me to imi- 
tate them. I take off my shoes and stockings and 
then patter about in the puddle of sea-water. 

To my great surprise I find the deck of the 
Chancellor distinctly warm beneath my feet, and 
I cannot repress an exclamation. Robert Curtis 
hears me, turns round, comes to me, and answer- 
ing a question which I have not yet put, says, — 

" Well — yes ! There is fire aboard ! " 



IX. 

October 19, — Everything is explained ; the whis- 
pered conferences of the sailors, their restless 
actions, Owen's words, the washing of the deck, 
which they wish to keep in a permanent state of 
moisture, and, in fine, this heat which is already 
spreading below deck, and is becoming nearly in- 
tolerable. The passengers have suffered from it 
as well as I, and cannot at all understand the un- 
natural temperature. 

After having given me this alarming informa- 
tion, Robert Curtis remains silent. He waits for 
me to question him, but I confess that at first 
I shudder from head to foot. Here is the most 
terrible of all the perils which can assail those 
who travel by sea; no man, however capable of 
self-control, can hear, without shuddering, the sin- 
ister words, " There is fire aboard ! " 

2* 
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I soon recover myself, however, and my first 
question to Robert Curtis is, — 

" How long has this fire been going 1 " 

** For six days." 

" Six days ! " I cried. " It was, then, on that 
night — " 

"Yes ; the night you heard so much noise on 
deck. The sailors on watch perceived a light 
smoke escaping from the cracks of the large hatch- 
way. The captain and I were at once apprized of 
it. There was no possible doubt of what the mat- 
ter was. The cotton had taken fire in the hold, 
and there was no way of reaching its seat. We 
did the only thing possible, under the circum- 
stances, which was to close up the hatchways, so 
as to prevent the air fi-om getting access to the 
interior of the ship. I hoped that we might there- 
by succeed in stifling the fire at its beginning, and 
at first I thought we had it under control. But 
for three days we have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that the fire was making new progress. The 
heat under our feet constantly increased, and un- 
less I had taken the precaution to keep the deck 
always damp, it would have broken out ere this. I 
prefer, after all, that you should know this, Mr. 
Kazallon, and that is why I tell you." 

I hear the mate's statement in silence. I com- 
prehend all the gravity of the situation ; we are 
in presence of a conflagration, the intensity of 
which is increasing day by day, and which, it may 
be, no human power can check. 

" Do you know how the bales took fire 1 " I ask. 

" Probably by spontaneous combustion of the 
ootton." 
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" Does that often happen 1 " 

" Not often, but sometimes. When the cotton 
is very dry at the time of putting it on board, 
combustion may take place spontaneously at the 
bottom of a damp hold which it is difl&cult to ven- 
tilate. I am very sure that this is the sole cause 
of the fire now raging." 

" Of what importance is the cause, after all 1" I 
reply. " Is there anything to be done, Mr. Cur- 
tis 1 " 

" No," he says ; " I have already told you that 
we have taken every precaution possible. I have 
thought of tapping the ship at her water-line 
so as to introduce a certain quantity of water, 
which the pumps would soon exhaust afterwards ; 
but we have discovered that the fire has spread to 
the middle layers of the cargo, and the whole hold 
must be inundated to put it out. However, I 
have had holes pierced in the deck at certain 
points, and water is poured into these during the 
night ; but this is insufficient. No, there is really 
but one thing to do, — what is always done in sim- 
ilar cases, — and that is to attempt to stifle the 
fire, by closing every issue to the outer air, and to 
force the fire, for want of oxygen, to go out of 
itself." 

" And it is constantly increasing 1 " 

" Yes ; and that proves that the air is getting 
into the hold through some opening which, with 
all our diligence, we are unable to find." 

" Are any instances known of ships having been 
saved under circumstances like these ] " 

" Undoubtedly. It is not unusual for ships 
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loaded with cotton to reach Liverpool or Havre 
with a portion of their cargo burned. But in such 
cases the fire has been put out, or at least con- 
fined, during the voyage. I have known more than 
one captain who has thus arrived in port with the 
deck scorching under his feet. The unloading was 
done rapidly, and the undamaged portion of the 
cargo was saved at the same time with the ship. 
In our case it is different ; for I know but too well 
that the fire, instead of being checked, makes fresh 
progress every day. There must, therefore, be a 
hole somewhere, which has escaped our search, 
and through which the air enters to stimulate the 
fire." 

" Might we not return on our path, and gain 
the nearest land 1 " 

" Perhaps ; and that is just what Walter, the 
boatswain, and I have been discussing with the 
captain this very day. I will tell you, Mr. Kazal- 
Ion, that I have already taken it upon myself to 
change the route followed so far, and we now have 
the wind behind us, and are running southwest- 
ward, that is, towards the coast." 

" The passengers know nothing of the danger 
which menaces themi" 

" Nothing ; and I beg of you to keep secret all 
I have told you. Our difficulty must not be in- 
creased by the terror of women or of pusillani- 
mous men. The crew has also received orders to 
say nothing." 

I understand the importance of the mate's cau- 
tion, and promise him absolute secrecy. 
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X. 

October 20 and 21. — The Chancellor continues 
on her way, with all the sail on that her masts can 
support. Sometimes the gallant-masts bend until 
they almost break, but Curtis is on the watch. 
Stationed near the rudder wheel, he will not leave 
the helmsman to himself. By slight yaws and 
lurches, skilfully managed, he yields to the breeze 
when the safety of the ship is threatened, and the 
Chancellor loses nothing of her speed under the 
hand that guides her. 

During this 20th of October all the passengers 
have ascended to the poop. They have evidently 
noticed the strange height of the temperature 
below deck ; but not suspecting the truth, they 
do not trouble themselves about it. Besides, their 
feet, comfortably shod, have not felt the heat 
which penetrates the planks of the deck, despite 
the water which is almost continuously sprinkled 
upon it. The working of the pumps should pro- 
voke some astonishment on their part, it would 
seem ; but it does not. Most of them, stretched 
out on the benches, yield to the rocking caused by 
the rolling of the ship, in a state of perfect seren- 
ity. M. Letoumeur alone has betrayed surprise at 
the very unusual zeal for cleanliness betrayed by 
the crew. He says a few words to me about this, 
and I reply in an indifferent tone. This French- 
man is a man of energetic character, and I might 
safely confide the truth to him ; but I have prom- 
ised Curtis to keep silent, and so I say nothing. 
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Then, when I give myself over to reflections 
concerning the results of the catastrophe which 
threatens, my heart is oppressed. There are 
twenty-eight of us on board, — twenty-eight vic- 
tims, perhaps, — to whom the flames will soon not 
leave a single plank ! 

To-day a conference has taken place between 
the captain, mate, lieutenant, and boatswain, upon 
which depends the safety of the Chancellwy her 
passengers, and her crew. 

Robert Curtis has informed me of the result. 
Captain Himtly is thoroughly demoralized; this 
was easy to foresee. He has no longer any cool- 
ness or energy, and he tacitly leaves the command 
of the vessel to Robert Curtis. The progress of 
the fire in the interior of the Chancellor is now 
indisputable, and it is already diflficult to stay in 
the crew's quarters aft. It is clear that the fire 
cannot be subdued, and that it will sooner or later 
burst fiercely forth. 

In this case, what is best to be done 1 There 
is but one course to take — to reach the nearest 
land. This land is that of the Little Antilles, 
and we may hope to reach it ere very long, with 
the wind holding steadily from the northeast. 

This decided upon, the mate has only to keep 
on the course pursued for the last twenty-four 
hours. The passengers, without any means of 
judging of place or direction on this vast ocean, 
and little familiar with the indications of the 
compass, cannot become aware of our change of 
route ; and the Chancellory with all sail up, royal 
and bonnet, bears straight down towards the land- 
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falls of the Antilles, from which she is still distant 
more than six hundred miles. To M. Letour- 
neur, who asks him about this change of route, 
the mate replies that not being able to weather 
the ship, he is trying to find more favorable cur- 
rents in the west. 

This was the only remark provoked by the 
change in the direction of the Chancellor, 

On the next day, the 21st of October, the situ- 
ation is the same. The voyage continues, in the 
eyes of the passengers, under the ordinary con- 
ditions, and nothing is changed in the routine 
of the life on board. 

The progress of the fire, however, does not be- 
tray itself outside, and this is a good sign. The 
openings have been so tightly sealed up, that not 
a whiff of smoke betrays the conflagration below. 
Perhaps it may be possible to concentrate the fire 
in the hold, and perhaps, in short, from want of 
air, it will go out of itself, or will be so stifled as 
not to extend to the whole of the cargo. This is 
Curtis's hope, and, by his extreme precaution, he 
has even had the orifice of the pumps plugged up ; 
for the pipe, extending to the bottom of the hold, 
might give passage to a few whiffs of air. 

May Heaven come to our aid, for surely we can- 
not help ourselves ! This day would have passed 
without any incident, if chance had not led me 
to hear a conversation which apprized me that 
our situation, already so serious, is becoming ter- 
rible. 

The reader may judge of this from what fol- 
lows. 
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I waB sitting on the poop where two of the pas- 
sengers were talking in a low voice; not suspecting 
that their words would reach my ear. These were 
the engineer Falsten and the merchant Ruby, who 
often conversed together. 

My attention was first attracted by one or two 
significant gestures from Falsten, who seemed to 
be earnestly reproaching his companion. I could 
not help listening, and I heard these words : — 

" Why, it is absurd ! a man could not be more 
imprudent ! " 

*' Bah ! " replied Ruby, carelessly, " nothing will 
come of it." 

"A great misfortune may come of it, on the 
contrary," returned the engineer. 

" Good ! It is not the first time I have done 
so.'' 

" But only a shock is necessary to bring about 
an explosion ! " 

" The box is securely packed, Mr. Falsten, and, I 
repeat, there is nothing to fear." 

" Why not have apprized the captain 1 " 

" Eh ! Because he would have wished to take 
away my box." 

The wind having subsided for a few moments, I 
heard nothing further ; but it was dear that the en- 
gineer continued to insist, whilst Ruby confined 
himself to shrugging his shoulders. 

Not long after, these words reached my ears : — 

" Yes, yes," says Falsten, " you must inform the 
captain ! This box must be thrown overboard. I 
have no wish to be blown up." Blown up 1 I was 
roused by this expression. What did the engineer 
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mean? To what did he allude ? He certainly 
did not know the condition of the Chancellor, 
and was ignorant of the fire which is devouring 
the cargo. 

But one word, one terrible word, made me 
bound ; and this word, or rather these words, 
" picrate of potassium," were repeated several 
times. 

In an instant I was beside the two passengers, 
and involuntarily, and with irresistible force, I 
seized Ruby by the collar. 

" Is there picrate of potassium on board ?" 

"Yes,'* replied Falsten, "a box that contains 
thirty pounds of it." 

« Where r' 

" In the hold, with the cargo ! " 



XL 

October 21, continued. I cannot describe what 
passed in my mind on hearing Falsten's reply. It 
was not terror; I experienced rather a sort of 
resignation. It seemed to me that this completed 
the situation, and even that it might give issue to 
it. I was perfectly cool, therefore, when I went 
in search of Robert Curtis on the forecastle. 

On learning that a box containing thirty pounds 
of picrate of potassium — that is to say, enough to 
blow up a mountain — is on board, at the bottom 
of the hold, in the very seat of the fire, and that 
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the Chancellor may explode from one instant to 
another, Curtis does not frown; his forehead 
scarcely wrinkles, his pupils scarcely dilate. 

" Well," he says, " not a word of this. Where 
is Ruby]" 

"On the poop." 

" Come with me, Mr. Kazallon." 

We repair together to the poop, where the en- 
gineer and the merchant are still talking. 

Curtis goes straight up to them. 

"You have done this*?" asks he, addressing 
Ruby. 

"Well, yes, I have done it," replies Ruby, 
quietly, thinking that he is at most guilty of a 
fraud. 

It seem3 to me for a moment that Robert 
Curtis is about to crush the luckless passenger, 
who cannot comprehend the gravity of his im- 
prudence. But the mate succeeds in controlling 
himself, and I see him clenching his hands behind 
his back, so as not to be tempted to seize Ruby 
by the throat. 

Then, in a calm voice, he interrogates Ruby. 
The latter confirms what I have reported. Among 
the boxes containing his stock of goods is one with 
about thirty poimds of the dangerous mixture. 
Ruby has acted in this case with that sort of impru- 
dence which, it must be confessed, is characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon races ; and has introduced this 
explosive mixture in the hold of the ship as a 
Frenchman would have done with a mere bottle 
of wine. If he did not declare the nature of 
this box, it was because he knew perfectly weU 
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that the captain would not have received it on 
board. 

" After all," said he, shrugging his shoulders, 
" it is nothing to take a man to task for ; if this 
box disturbs you so much, you can throw it into the 
sea. My stock is insured." 

At this reply, I cannot contain myself, for I do 
not possess Robert Curtis's coolness, and my anger 
overcomes me. I fall upon Ruby before the mate 
can prevent me, and cry, " Wretch ! you don't 
know, then, that the ship is on fire ! " Scarcely 
are these words pronounced before I regret them ; 
but it is too late. The effect they produce on Ruby 
is indescribable. He is seized with a convulsive 
terror. His body paralyzed into stiffness, his hair 
dishevelled, his eyes starting from their sockets, 
panting as if he were asthmatic, he cannot speak, 
and horror, in him, has reached its acme. All at 
once his arms move ; he gazes at the deck of the 
Chancellor, which may be blown up at any instant ; 
he falls down below the poop, rises, runs up and 
down the ship, gesticulating like a maniac. Then 
he recovers speech, and these sinister words escape 
from his mouth, — 

" There is fire on board ! There is fire on 
board ! " 

At this cry the whole crew rush upon deck, 
thinking, doubtless, that the fire has broken out 
above, and that the hour has come to fly in the 
boats. The passengers hasten up, — Mr. Kear, his 
wife. Miss Hervey, the Letoumeurs. Robert Cur- 
tis tries to impose silence on Ruby, but Ruby is 
beside himself. 
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At this moment the disorder is extreme. Mrs. 
Keax has fallen, fainting, on the deck. Her hus- 
band pays no attention to her, and leaves Miss 
Hervey to tend her. The sailors have already pre- 
pared the tackle of the long-boat so as to launch 
it upon the ocean. 

Meanwhile, I am telling the Letoumeurs that 
the cargo is on fire, and the father's first thought 
is of his boy, whom he folds in his arms. The 
young man preserves his presence of mind, and 
reassures his father by reminding him that the 
danger is not an immediate one. 

Curtis, with the aid of Walter, has succeeded in 
stopping his men. He assures them that the fire 
has not made fresh progress, that the passenger 
Ruby does not know what he is about or what he 
is saying, that they must not act hastily, and that, 
when the moment comes, the ship will be aban- 
doned. Most of the sailors stop at the mate's 
voice, for they like and respect him. He can 
persuade them to do what Captain Huntly could 
not, and the long-boat remains in its place. Hap- 
pily, Ruby has not spoken of his chest, shut 
up in the hold. If the sailors knew the truth, if 
they learned that the ship is really a volcano, 
ready, perhaps, to burst forth under their feet, 
they would become demoralized, and could not be 
prevented from making ofi* in the boats, cost what 
it might. 

The mate, Falsten, and I alone know in what a 
terrible way the fire on board is complicated ; and 
it is imperative that we alone should know it. 

When order is re-established, Curtis and I join 
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Falsten on the poop. The engmeer has remained 
there, with folded arms, thinking, perhaps, of some 
mechanical problem in the midst of the general 
terror. We advise him to say nothing of this new 
danger, due to Ruby's imprudence. 

Falsten promises to keep it secret. As for 
Captain Huntly, who is still ignorant of the ex- 
treme gravity of the situation, Curtis promises to 
inform him of it. But Ruby's person must first 
be secured, for he still continues quite out of his 
head. He has no consciousness of his actions, 
and runs across the deck, all the while crying out, 
" Fire ! Fire ! " 

The mate orders the sailors to seize him, gag 
him, and bind him securely. He is then carried 
to his cabin, where he will for the ftiture be closely 
guarded. 

The terrible word has not escaped his lips ! 



XII. 



October 22 and 28. — Robert Curtis has told 
everything to Captain Huntly. Captain Huntly is 
by right, if not in fact, his chief, and he could not 
conceal the situation from him. 

The captain did not reply a word, and after 
passing his hand across his forehead, like a man 
who wishes to drive away annoying thoughts, he 
quietly re-entered his cabin, without giving any 
orders whatever. 
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Curtis, Walter, the boatswain and I hold coun- 
sel together, and I am amazed at the coolness with 
which each of these men discusses the subject. 
All the chances of safety are considered, and Cur- 
tis sums up the situation thus : — 

** The fire cannot be checked, and the tempera- 
ture of the sailors' quarters forward has already 
become insupportable. The time will come, then, 
perhaps soon, when the intensity of the fire will 
be such that the flames will break out on deck. 
If, before this new form of the catastrophe, the 
state of the sea enables us to make use of the 
boats, we will abandon the ship. If, on the con- 
trary, it is not possible for us to quit the Chancel- 
lor, we will struggle against the fire to the last. 
Who knows if we shall not be able to subdue it, 
when it has at last burst out % We may be able 
to fight the visible enemy better than the con- 
cealed one." 

" That is my opinion," says the engineer, quietly. 

" It is also mine,'' say I. " But, Mr. Curtis, 
have you taken account of the thirty pounds of 
picrate of potassium shut up at the bottom of the 
hold 'i " 

" No, Mr. Kazallon. That is only a detail ; I 
take no account of it ! And why should I ? Can I 
go and search for this substance in the midst of 
a cargo on fire, and in a hold where we must not 
permit the air to penetrate 1 No ; I do not wish 
to even think of it ! Before the sentence I am 
uttering is out of my mouth, this explosion 
might produce its effect, might it notj Yes. 
Then, the fire will either reach it, or it will not. 
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Therefore, the circumstance of which you speak 
does not exist for me. It is in the power of God, 
and not in mine, to spare us this supreme catas- 
trophe." 

Curtis pronounces these words in a solemn tone, 
and we bow our heads without response. Consid- 
ering the state of the sea, then, we had best for- 
get this circumstance. 

" The explosion is not necessary, as a formalist 
would say ; it is only contingent." 

This remark is made by the engineer, with the 
most admir£^ble coolness in the world. 

" I would like to ask you one question, Mr. Fal- 
sten," I say. " Can picrate of potassium ignite 
when there is no collision 1" 

" Certainly," rephed the engineer. " Under or- 
dinary conditions, this substance is not more in- 
flammable than common powder ; but it is as much 
so. Ergo — " 

Falsten says "Ergo." One might fancy he is 
making a demonstration to a chemical class. 

We then go on deck. As we pass out of the 
cabin, Curtis seizes my hand. 

" Mr. Kazallon," he says, without trying to con- 
ceal his emotion, " to see this Chancellor which I 
love being devoured by fire, and to be able to do 
nothing — nothing — " 

" Mr. Curtis, your emotion — " 

"Sir," he resumes, "I have not been able to 
control it. You alone have seen all that I suffer. 
But it is over," he adds, making a violent effort 
to recover his usual calmness. 

" Is the situation desperate, then 1 " I ask. 
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" This is the situation," he replies, coldly : " we 
are attached to a mine furnace, and the match is 
lit ! It remains to see if this match is long ! " 

He then walks away. 

At all events, the sailors and passengers are ig- 
norant of the worst feature of our position. 

As soon as the fire is known, Mr. Kear begins 
to busy himself collecting his most valuable be- 
longings, and, naturally, never gives a thought to 
his wife. After giving the mate his orders to ex- 
tinguish the fire, and holding him responsible for 
all consequences, he retires to his cabin aft, and 
does n't reappear. Mrs. Kear keeps up a constant 
groaning, and, despite her weaknesses, elicits the 
pity of the other passengers. Miss Hervey thinks 
herself less than ever freed from her duties to her 
mistress, and tends her with an absolute devoted- 
liess. I cannot but admire this young girl, to 
whom duty is everything. 

On the next day, the 23d of October, Captain 
Huntly sends for the mate, who repairs to his 
cabin ; and there a conversation ensues, which 
Robert Curtis reports to me. 

"Mr. Curtis," says the captain, whose haggard 
«yes indicate mental trouble, " I am a sailor, am 
Inotl" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Well, consider tlutt I no longer know my trade. 
I can't tell what is the matter with me — I forget 
— I don't know. Have we, or not, gone north- 
eastward since we left Charleston 1 " 

" No, sir ; we have run southeastward, accord- 
ing to your orders." 
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" We are freighted, though, for Liverpool 1 " 

« Undoubtedly." 

" And the — what is the ship's name, Mr. Cur- 
tis 1" 

"The Chancellor." 

"Oh yes, the Chancellor I And we are now — " 

" South of the tropic." 

" Well, sir, I won't undertake to bring her back 
to the north ! No, I could not. I want to stay 
in my cabin ; the sight of the sea makes me 
sick ! " 

"Sir," replies Curtis, "I hope that, with good 
care — " 

"Yes, yes, we will see, later on. Meanwhile I 
am going to give you an order, but it is the last 
you will get from me." 

" I am listening, sir." 

" From this moment, sir," resumes the captain, 
" I am no longer anything on board, and you take 
command of the ship. The circumstances are too 
much for me, and I feel that I am not equal to 
them. I am losing my head ! I suffer a good 
deal, Mr. Curtis," adds Silas Huntly, pressing 
both his hands against his forehead. 

The mate looks attentively at the man who has 
hitherto been in command, and contents himself 
with replying, " It is well, sir." 

Then, going on deck, he recounts to me what 
has passed. 

" Yes," say I, " this man has a diseased brain, 
if he is not actually insane ; and it is much better 
that he should voluntarily give up his command." 

" I replace him under grave circumstances," re- 
3 D 
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turns Curtis. "But never mind; I will do my 
duty." 

This said, he calls a sailor, and orders him to 
go for the boatswain, who speedily appears. 

"Boatswain," says Curtis, "get the crew to- 
gether imder the main-mast." 

The boatswain retires, and, a few minutes after, 
the sailors of the Chancellor are collected at the 
appointed place. 

"Lads," says Curtis, going into the midst of 
them, "in the situation in which we are, and 
for reasons known to me, Mr. Silas Huntly has 
thought best to resign his functions as captain. 
From this day I am in command on board." 

Thus is effected a change which cannot but 
be best for all. We have at our head a man at 
once energetic and sure, who will not recoil be- 
fore any measure for the common safety. The 
Letoumeurs, Falsten, and I hasten to congratu- 
late Robert Curtis, and Walter and the boatswain 
join their good wishes to ours. The ship's course 
is now to the southwest, and Curtis, in forcing 
the sails, is trying to reach, with the least possi- 
ble delay, the Little Antilles. 



XIII. 



From October 24 to October 29. — For the past 
five days the sea has been very rough. Though 
the Chancellor has ceased to struggle against it, 
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and runs with wind and wave, she has been very 
much shaken. During this Voyage on a fire-ship 
we have not had a single moment of quiet. "We 
contemplate the water which surrounds the ves- 
sel, and attracts and fascinates us, with envious 
eyes. 

" Why not tap the keel below the water-line 1 '* 
I say to Robert Curtis. " Why not dash tons of 
water into the hold 1 What harm, if the ship is 
full of it *? The fire once put out, the pumps would 
throw off* all this water into the sea." 

" Mr. Kazallon," returns the mate, " I have al- 
ready told you, and repeat, that, if we give the 
smallest passage to the air, the fire will spread 
over the whole ship in an instant, and the flames 
will envelop her from the keel to the tops of the 
masts. We are condemned to inaction, and there 
are times when we must have the courage to do 
nothing." 

Yes, to keep every issue hermetically closed is 
the sole means of contending with the fire ; and 
this is what the crew is doing. 

Still, the progress of the fire is constant, and 
perhaps more rapid than we suppose. Little by 
little the heat has become intense enough to drive 
the passengers on deck, and the aft cabins, well 
lighted by the windows of the breastwork, are the 
only ones fit for occupation. Mrs. Kear never 
leaves one of these, and the other has been as- 
signed by Curtis to Ruby. I have been several 
times to see this miserable man. He is really 
insane, and has to be kept tied, or he would break 
the door of his cabin. Strangely enough, he has 
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retained, in his madness, a feeling of frightful ter- 
ror, and utters horrible cries, as if, under some 
strange hallucination, he really felt himself burn- 
ing. 

I have also paid several visits to the ex-cap- 
tain, and find him very calm; he talks reason- 
ably, except on the subject of his profession as a 
sailor. He no longer betrays common-sense when 
speaking of this. I ofier him my services, for he 
is suflfering ; but he does not wish to accept them, 
and never leaves his cabin. 

To-day, the crew's quarters have been invaded 
by a tart and nauseous smoke, which filters through 
the cracks in the partition. It is certain that the 
fire is gaining on that side, and, by listening atten- 
tively, a dull roaring may be heard. Where, then, 
does the air get in to feed the fire ] What open- 
ing has escaped our vigilance? The catastrophe 
cannot be far ofi* now ! Perhaps it is a question 
of a few days, perhaps of a few hours ; and, unhap- 
pily, the sea is so much swollen that we cannot for 
a moment think of taking to the boats. 

The partition of the crew's quarters is covered, 
by the orders of Curtis, with a tarpaulin which is 
kept continually moist with water. 

Despite these precautions, the smoke still es- 
capes, with a damp heat, which spreads over the 
forward part of the ship and makes the air there 
difficult to breathe. 

Happily, the main-mast and mizzen-masts are of 
iron. Were they not, burned at their bases, they 
would have fallen by this time, and we should 
have been lost. 
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Robert Curtis has put on all sail possible, and, 
under the northeast-wind which has sprung up, 
the Chancellor is ploughing swiftly across the 
waves. 

It is fourteen days since the fire was discovered, 
and it has been constantly increasing ; for we have 
not been able to contend with it. Now, the work- 
ing of the ship is becoming more and more difficult. 
On the poop — the flooring of which is in immedi- 
ate connection with the hold — we can still walk 
about ; but on the deck, as far as the forecastle, 
it is impossible to walk even with thick shoes. 
The water no longer suffices to moisten the 
planks, which the fire is licking beneath. The 
rosin of the sap-wood shrivels up around the 
knots, the seams are opening, and the coating, 
liquefied by the heat, runs oflf in capricious zig- 
zags. And, to complete the misfortune, the wind 
suddenly turns to the northwest, and blows furi- 
ously ! It is a real tempest, such as sometimes 
bursts forth in these parts, and it drifts us away 
from the Antilles, which we are seeking to gain \ 
Curtis tries to make headway against it ; but the 
wind is so furious that the Chancellor cannot hold 
her try-sail, and we are soon forced to take flight 
from the blows of the sea, which are terrible when 
they strike a ship on the sides. 

On the 29th, the storm is at its height. The 
ocean is in a savage fury, and the spray of the 
waves covers the Chanjcellor. It would be impos- 
sible to take to the boats, for they would upset 
immediately. We have taken refuge, some on the 
poop, others on the forecastle. We stare at each 
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other, but dare not speak. As for the box of 
picrate, we no longer think of it. We have for- 
gotten this " detail," as Robert Curtis calls it. I 
really do not know whether the blowing up of the 
ship, which would end our suspense at once, is 
not to be desired. As I write this, I am trying 
to give the exact condition of our minds. Man, 
long menaced by a danger, ends by wishing that 
it would come ; for the waiting for an inevitable 
catastrophe is more horrible than the reality. 

While it is yet time, Captain Curtis orders a 
portion of the provisions, stored in the steward's 
room, where no one can now remain, to be taken 
ouit. The heat has already spoiled a large quan- 
tity of the provisions ; but several barrels of salt 
meat and biscuit, a cask of wine-brandy, and some 
hogsheads of water have been put on deck ; and 
some coverings, instruments, a mariner's compass, 
and some sails have been collected there, so that, 
in an emergency, we may be able to quit the ship 
at once. 

At eight in the evening, despite the noise of 
the tempest, clamorous roarings are heard. The 
hatchways of the deck rise under the pressure of 
the heated air, and whirlwinds of black smoke 
escape, like the vapor under the cap of a boiler- 
valve. 

The sailors hasten towards Robert Curtis, to 
ask him for orders. 

The same idea has taken possession of all, — to 
fly from this volcano which is about to burst forth 
imder our feet ! 

Curtis looks at the ocean, the monstrous waves 
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of which are breaking into foam. We can no 
longer get near the long-boat, lying on its stocks 
in the middle of the deck ; but it is still possible 
to make use of the barge, suspended astern of the 
ship. 

The sailors rush towards the barge. 

" No ! " cries Curtis, " that would be to risk 
our last chance on an angry sea ! " 

Some excited sailors, with Owen at their head, 
are still bent on taking to the boats. Curtis, leap- 
ing on the poop and seizing a hatchet, cries out, — 

" The first man who touches the tackle dies ! " 

The sailors recoil. Some mount in the ratlines 
of the shrouds ; others take refuge in the tops. 

At eleven o*clock, loud j'eports are heard in the 
hold. The partitions are bursting, leaving pas- 
sage to the hot air and smoke. Soon torrents of 
vapor issue by the companion-way of the sailors' 
quarters, and a long tongue of flame licks the 
mizzen-mast. Now loud cries are heard. Mrs. 
Kear, supported by Miss Hervey, hurriedly leaves 
her cabin, which the fire is attacking. Then Silas 
Huntly appears, his face blackened by the smoke, 
and, after saluting Robert Curtis, tranquilly directs 
his steps to the shrouds aft, climbs up the rat- 
lines, and installs himself in the mizzen-top. 

The appearance of Silas Huntly reminds me 
that another man remains a prisoner below the 
poop, in the cabin which the flames are perhaps 
on the point of devouring. 

Must the wretched Ruby be left to perish 1 I 
rush toward the staircase. But the maniac, 
having broken his bonds, now shows himself, with 
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his hair singed and his clothing on fire. Without 
uttering a cry, he walks across the deck, and his^ 
feet do not bum. He throws himself into the 
whirlwinds of smoke, but the smoke does not 
stifle him. He is a human salamander, rushing 
athwart the flames. 

Then a fresh report resounds; the long-boat 
flies up with a loud noise; the middle hatch 
bursts open, tearing the tarpaulin to shreds ; and 
a jet of fire, long suppressed, leaps to the middle 
of the mast. 

At this moment the madman shrieks loudly, 
and these words escape fix)m his lips : — 

" The picrate ! We shall all be blown up — 
blown up ! " 

Then, before there is time to stop him, he leaps 
through the hatchway into the fiery furnace. 



XIV. 



During the night of October 29. — This scene* 
has been a terrible one, and each of us, despite 
the desperate situation in which we are, feel all 
the horror of it. 

Ruby is no more ; but his last words may have 
serious consequences. The sailors have heard him 
cry : " The picrate ! " They have comprehended 
that the ship may blow up at any moment, and 
that it is not only a conflagration, but also an 
explosion, which menaces them. 
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Some of the men, losing all self-control, wish to 
fly at all hazards and at once. 

" The barge ! the barge 1 " they cry. 
' They do not, will not see — fools that they are 
— that the sea is in a fury, and that no boat 
could brave those waves, which are foaming at a 
prodigious height. Nothing can stop them, and 
-they do not hear their captain*s' voice. Curtis 
throws himself in the midst of his crew, but in 
vain. The sailor Owen appeals to his comrades ; 
the barge is unfastened and pushed out towards 
the sea. 

The boat is balanced for a moment in the air, 
and, obeying the rolling of the ship, butts against 
the wales. A last effort of the sailors disengages 
it, and it is on the point of reaching the waters, 
when a monstrous wave seizes it from below, with- 
^aws it for an instant, then dashes it against the 
side of the Chancellor. The long-boat and the barge 
are now gone, and there remains to us only a nar- 
row and fragile whale-boat. 

• The sailors, stupefied, stand motionless. Noth- 
ing is heard but the whistling of the wind amid 
the rigging, and the roaring of the fire. 

The furnace extends deep into the centre of the 
ship, and torrents of fuliginous vapor, escaping 
from the hatchway, shoot up heavenward. The 
poop cannot be seen from the forecastle, and a bar- 
rier of flame divides the Chancellor into two parts. 

The passengers and two or three sailors take 
refuge in the aft part of the poop. Mrs. Kear 
is stretched out, unconscious, on one of the hen- 
coops, and Miss Hervey is at her side. M. Letour- 
3* 
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neur has grasped his son in his arms, and presses 
him to his breast. I am seized by a nervous agi- 
tation, and am unable to cahn myself. Falsten 
coolly consults his watch and takes note of the 
time in his diary. 

What is going on forward, where the lieutenant, 
the boatswain, and the rest of the crew, whom we 
can no longer see, are doubtless stationed ? All 
communication is cut off between the two halves of 
the vessel, and it is impossible to cross the curtain 
of flame which escapes from the large hatchway. 

I go up to Curtis. 

"All is lost r' I ask. 

" No," he replies. " Now that the hatchway is 
open, we will throw a torrent of water on this fur- 
nace, and perhaps we shall be able to put it out." 

" But how can the pumps be worked upon the 
burning deck, Mr. Curtis ? And how can you give 
orders to the sailors across these flames % " 

Kobert Curtis did not reply. 

" All is lost r' I ask again. 

" No, sir," says he. " No ! As long as a plank 
of this ship remains under my feet, I shall not 
despair.'* 

Meanwhile the violence of the fire is redoubled, 
and the sea is tinged with a reddish light. Above, 
the low clouds reflect broad tawny gleams. Long 
jets of fire spread across the hatchways, and we 
have taken refuge on the taffrail, behind the poop. 
Mrs. Kear has been laid on the whale-boat, and 
Miss Hervey has taken her place at her side. 
What a horrible night ! What pen could describe 
its terrors 1 The tempest, now at the height of 
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its fury, breathes over this furnace like an im- 
mense ventilator. The ChmxceUor speeds on 
through the darkness like a gigantic fire-ship. 
There is no other alternative, — either to throw 
ourselves into the sea, or to perish in the flames ! 

But the picrate does not catch fire. This vol- 
cano will not hurst, then, under our feet ! Has 
Kuby lied ] Is there no explosive substance shut 
up in the hold ] 

At half past eleven, when the sea is more terrible 
than ever, a strange rumbling, especially feared by 
sailors, is added to the noise of the furious ele- 
ments, and this cry pierces the air, — 

" Breakers ! Breakers to starboard ! " 

Kobert Curtis leaps upon the gunwale, casts a 
rapid glance over the white waves, and turning to 
the helmsman, cries, in a commanding voice, 

" Helm to starboard ! " 

But it is too late. I perceive that we are lifted 
on the back of an enormous wave, and all of a 
sudden we feel a, shock. The ship touches astern, 
strikes several times, and the mizzen-mast, broken 
at the deck, falls into the sea. 

The Chancellor is motionless. 



XV. 

Night of October 29, continued, — It is not yet 
midnight. There is no moon, and we are in pro- 
found darkness. We know not at what point the 
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ship has just run aground. Has she, violently 
driven by the storm, reached the American coast, 
and is land in sight ? 

I have said that the Chancellor, after striking 
several times, has remained perfectly motionless. 
Several moments after, a noise of chains aft ap- 
prizes Robert Curtis that the anchors have just 
been cast. 

" Good, good ! " says he. " The lieutenant and 
boatswain have let go the two anchors ! It is to 
be hoped that they will hold ! " 

I then see Robert Curtis advance along the 
gunwale as far as the flames permit him. He 
glides along the starboard chain-wale, on the side 
where the ship careens, and hangs on there for 
several minutes, despite the heavy masses of water 
which are crushing him. I see him listening. 
You would say that he was listening for ^ome pe- 
culiar noise in the midst of the hurly-burly of the 
tempest. 

At last he returns to the poop. 

" Water is getting in," says he, " and perhaps 
this water — may Heaven grant it ! — will over- 
come the fire ! " 

*♦ But what after r' 

" Mr. Kazallon," returned he, " * after ' is in the 
future, — that will be as God wills. Let us think 
only of the present." 

The first thing to do would be to resort to 
the pumps, only the flames will not just now per- 
mit us to reach them. Probably some plank, 
beaten in on the bottom of the ship, has given a 
large issue to the water, for it seems to me that 
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the fire is already diminishing. I hear dull hiss- 
ings, which prove that the two elements are con- 
tending with each other. The base of the fire has 
certainly been reached, and the first range of cot- 
ton-bales has already been soaked. Well, if the 
water stifles the fire, we, on our side, shall then 
have to struggle with the water in its turn ! Per- 
haps it will be less formidable than the fire. Water 
is the sailor's element, and he is in the habit of 
overcoming it. 

We wait with an indescribable anxiety dur- 
ing the three remaining hours of this long night. 
Where are we 1 It is certain that the waters are 
subsiding little by little, that the fury of the waves 
is growing less. The Chancellor ought to touch 
bottom an hour after high tide, but it is hard 
to ascertain exactly, without calculations or ob- 
servations. If this is so, it may be hoped that, 
supposing the fire to be put out, we shall get clear 
promptly at the next tide. 

Towards half past four the sheet of flame be- 
tween the two ends of the ship diminishes little 
by little, and we at last perceive a dark group be- 
yond it. It is the crew, who have taken refuge 
on the narrow forecastle. Soon we are able to 
communicate with each other, and Walter and the 
boatswain rejoin us on the poop, by walking along 
the gunwale, for it is as yet impossible to step foot 
on the deck. 

Captain Curtis, Walter, and the boatswain hold 
a conference in my presence, and agree that noth- 
ing shall be done until daylight. If land is near, 
and the sea is practicable, they will gain the coast, 
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either with the whale-boat, or by means of a raft. 
If there is no land in sight, and the Chancellor 
is aground on an isolated reef, they will try to 
get her off and patch her up, so as to put her in 
condition to reach the nearest port. 

" But it is difficult to guess where we are," says 
Curtis, with whose opinion the others agree ; " for, 
with these . northwest winds, the Chancellor must 
have been driven far to the southward. It is a 
long time since I have been able to take sound- 
ings .; still, as I do not know of any rock in this 
part of the Atlantic, it may be that we have struck 
somewhere on the South American coast." 

" But," I remark, " we are in constant danger 
of an explosion. Could we not abandon the Chan- 
cellor and take refuge — " 

" On this reef 1 " replies Curtis. " But what is 
its form 1 Is it not covered at high tide % Could 
we reconnoitre it in this darkness ? Let us wait 
for daylight, and then we wiU see." 

I at once report Curtis's words to the other pas- 
sengers. They are not wholly reassuring, but no 
one wishes to think of the new danger which the 
situation of the vessel threatens, if, unhappily, she 
has been cast upon some unknown reef, several 
hundred miles from land. A single consideration 
engrosses all of us ; that now the water is fighting 
for us, is getting the upper hand of the fire, and is 
therefore lessening the chances of an explosion. A 
thick smoke, indeed, has succeeded little by little 
to the bright flames, and is escaping from the 
hatchway. Some fiery tongues still shoot up in 
the midst of the smoke, but they suddenly go out. 
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The hissing of the water being vaporized in the 
hold is heard, instead of the roaring of the flames. 
It is certain that the sea is now doing what 
neither our pumps nor our buckets could have 
done; for this conflagration, which has spread 
into the midst of seventeen hundred bales of cot- 
ton, required nothing less than an inundation to 
put it out. 



XVI. 



October 30. — The first morning light has 
whitened the horizon, but the sea-fog confines the 
vision to a narrow circumference. No land is as 
yet in sight, yet our eyes eagerly scan the western 
and southern portions of the ocean. 

At this moment the sea is almost calm. There 
are not six feet of water around the ship, which, 
when full freighted, sinks nearly fifteen feet. 
Points of rock emerge here and there, and we per- 
ceive, by certain colors in the bottom, that this 
reef is composed of rocks of basalt. How was the 
Chancellor carried so far forward upon this reef 1 
An enormous wave must have lifted her, and it 
was doubtless that which I felt just before we 
struck. After examining, for a long time, the line 
of rocks which surround her I begin to ask my- 
self how we are going to succeed in getting her 
off. She is inclined both astern and astern, which 
makes it difficult to walk on the deck : and, be- 
sides, as fast as the level of the ocean descends, 
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she leans more and more to the larboard. Kot>ert 
Curtis for a moment surmises that she wUl ca|v* 
size at low water : but her inclination has at last 
become definitely fixed, and there is nothing to 
fear in this respect. 

At six in the morning we feel violent ^ocks. 
It is the mizzen-mast, which, having fallen, has 
returned to beat against the sides of the Chan- 
cellor. At the same time loud cries are heard, 
and the name of Robert Curtis is several times 
repeated. We look in the direction whence these 
cries proceed, and in the dim light of the coming 
day we see a man clinging to the mizzen-top. It 
is Silas Huntly, whom the fallen mast has carried 
down with it, and who has miraculously escaped 
his death. 

Robert Curtis hastens to the aid of his old cap- 
tain, and braving a thousand dangers, succeeds 
in hauling him on board. Silas Huntly, without 
uttering a word, goes and sits down in the remot- 
est comer of the poop. This man, become an 
absolutely passive being, no longer counts for any- 
thing. 

They then succeed in carrying the mizzen-mast 
round to leeward, and it is now moored securely to 
the ship, so that it no longer bumps against the 
side. Perhaps this waif will be of service to us, — 
who knows ] 

Now it is light, and the fog has begun to lift. 
We can already discern the perimeter of the 
horizon for more than three miles, but nothing as 
yet appears that looks like a coast. The line of 
breakers runs southwest and northeast for nearly 
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A milie. In the north a sort of islet, of irregular) 
fomr, appears. It is a capricious jumble of rocks, 
distant, at most, two hundred fathoms from the 
place where the Chancellor is aground, and some 
fifty feet high. It must, therefore, overlook the 
level of the highest tides. A sort of narrow bank, 
but one practicable at low water, will enable us to 
reach this islet if necessary. 

Beyond, the sea resumes its sombre color. 
There the water is deep. There ends the reef. 

A great discouragement, justified by the situa- 
tion of the ship, takes possession of the minds of 
all. It is to be feared, in short, that these break- 
ers do not belong to any land. 

At this moment it is seven o'clock, — the day 
is clear, and the fog has vanished. The horizon 
stands out with perfect distinctness around the 
Chancellory but the line of the water and that of 
the sky unite, and the sea fills all the intervening 
space. 

Robert Curtis, motionless, observes the ocean^ 
especiaDy in the west. M. Letoumeur and I, 
standing side by side, watch his smallest move- 
ments, and clearly read the thoughts which crowd 
on his mind. His surprise is great, for he had 
good reason to think that he was near land, as 
we have almost constantly sailed southward since 
leaving the Bermudas ; still no land is in sight. 

Robert Curtis, quitting the poop, now goes 
along the gunwale to the shrouds, climbs up the 
ratlines, seizes the shrouds of the main-mast, 
springs over the capstan bars, and quickly reaches 
the top-gallant mast. From there he for some 
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time carefully scrutinizes space ; then, seizing one 
^ of the backstays, he lets himself slip to the wale 
and returns to us. 

We look at him inquiringly. 

" No land," he says, coldly. 

Mr. Kear then comes forward, and in an ill- 
natured tone, says, " Where are we, sir ]" 

" I have no idea, Mr. Kear." 

"You ought to know," replies Mr. Kear, stu- 
pidly. 

" Perhaps ; but I do not." 

"Well," resumed the passenger, "you must 
know, then, that I have no intention of staying 
eternally on your boat, sir, and I call upon you to 
depart ! " 

Kobert Curtis contents himself with shrugging 
his shoulders. Then turning towards M. Letour- 
neur and me, he says, " I will make an observa- 
tion if the sun comes out, and we shall then know 
to what part of the Atlantic the sea has driven us." 

He busies himself with distributing provisions 
to the passengers and crew. We all have need of 
food, for we are weak from weariness and hunger. 
We devour some biscuit and a little salt meat ; 
then the captain, without losing an instant, takes 
measures for getting the ship afloat again. 

The fire has greatly diminished, and now no 
flame appears outside. There is less smoke, 
though it is still black. It is certain that the 
Cliancellor has a great deal of water in her hold, 
but this cannot be determined, as the deck is 
impassable. 

Kobert Curtis orders the burning planks to be 
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sprinkled, and in two hours the sailors are able to 
walk on the deck. 

The first care is to make soundings, and this 
is done by the boatswain. He finds that there are 
five feet of water in the hold, but the captain does 
not yet give the order to bail it out, for he wishes 
that it should finish its work. First, the fire. 
Then, the water. 

Now, is it best to leave the ship at once, and 
take refuge on the reef? This is not Captain Cur- 
tis's opinion, and he is supported by Walter and 
the boatswain 

In a heavy sea, indeed, we could not maintain 
ourselves even upon the highest of these rocks, 
which must be washed by the big waves. As for 
the chances of explosion, they are now distinctly 
less ; the water has certainly invaded that part of 
the hold where Ruby's stock is stored, and conse- 
quently the dangerous box. It is, therefore, de- 
termined that neither passengers nor crew shall 
abandon the Chancellor. 

A sort of camp is then prepared aft, on the 
poop, with some mattresses which have not been 
burned, for the two female passengers. The sailors, 
who have saved their sacks, place them imder the 
forecastle. They will lodge there, as their quarters 
are quite uninhabitable. 

Happily, but little damage has been done to 
the steward's room ; the provisions, for the most 
part, have been spared, as well as the hogsheads 
of water. The spare stores of sails, forward, are 
also intact. 

We are at last, perhaps, at the end of our trials. 
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One might be tempted to think so ; for since morn- 
ing the wind has considerably abated, and the 
surge of the sea has to a great degi*ee subsided. 
This is a favorable circumstance, for the strokes 
of a heavy sea at this moment would inevitably 
break her to pieces on these hard basalts. 

M. Letourneur and I have talked much about 
the officers on board, and the sailors, and the way 
in which all of them have conducted themselves 
throughout this period of dangers. They have 
all betrayed courage and energy. Lieutenant Wal- 
ter, the boatswain, and Douglas the carpenter 
have especially distinguished themselves. These 
are brave fellows, good sailors, who may well be 
trusted. There is no need to praise Robert Cur- 
tis. Now, as always, he multiplies himself and is 
everywhere ; no difficulty seems to dismay him ; 
he encourages his sailors with word and gesture, 
and has become the soul of the crew, which only 
acts through his inspiration. 

Since seven in the morning, however, the sea has 
begun to rise again. It is now eleven, and the 
heads of the breakers have disappeared beneath 
the waves. We must expect the level of the water 
in the hold of the Chancellor to rise as fast as the 
level of the sea rises ; and this occurs. 

There are soon nine feet of water in the hold, 
and new layers of cotton are inundated ; and we 
cannot but find much comfort in this. 

Since it has got to be high tide, most of the 
rocks which surround the ship are submerged ; 
only the form of a small circular basin, with a diam- 
eter of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
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feet, of which the Chancellor occupies the north- 
em angle, is now visible. The sea is quite calm, 
and the waves do not reach to the ship, — a happy 
circumstance, since, being perfectly inunovable, 
our vessel would otherwise be beaten against like 
a rock. 

At half past eleven the sun, which has been hid- 
den by clouds since ten, fortunately shows itself. 
The captain, who, during the morning, has calcu- 
lated by a horary angle, gets ready to ascertain 
the meridian height, and towards noon he makea 
a very accurate observation. Then he descends to 
his cabin, makes his calculation, reappears on the 
poop, and says to us, — 

"We are in 18^ 5' north latitude, and 45° 53' 
west longitude." 

He then explains the situation to those who are 
ignorant of the meaning of these figures. Robert 
Curtis is wise enough to wish to conceal nothing, 
and is anxious that every one should know exactly 
what to make of the existing state of things. 

The Chancellor has stranded in 18° 5' north lati- 
tude and 45° 53' west longitude, on a reef not 
indicated by the charts. How can such reefs exist 
in this part of the Atlantic without being known % 
Is this islet, then, a recent formation, and has it 
been caused by some Plutonian upheaving % I can 
see scarcely any other explanation of the fact. 
However this may be, this islet is at least eight 
hundred miles from Guiana ; that is, from the near- 
est land. This is what the captain's observa- 
tions and the charts establish in the most positive 
manner. 
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The Chancellor, then, has been driven south- 
-ward to the eighteenth parallel, at first by the 
infatuated obstinacy of Captain Huntly, and then 
by the northwest wind-storm which has forced 
her to fly. Therefore the Chancellor must still 
sail more than eight hundred miles before reaching 
the nearest coast. 

Such is the situation. It is serious, but the im- 
pression given by the captain's information is not 
a bad one, — at least, just now. What new danger 
could now move us who have just escaped from 
the menaces of conflagration and explosion ? It is 
forgotten that the hold is full of water, that land 
is afar off, that the Chancellor, when she takes to 
the sea again, may founder on her passage. But 
our minds are stiU under the influence of the ter- 
rors passed, and, finding a little tranquillity, are 
disposed to take good cheer. 

What is Robert Curtis going to do now 1 Sim- 
ply that which the purest common-sense enjoins ; 
to put the fire entirely out, to throw overboard the 
whole or a part of the cargo, not forgetting the 
horrible box of picrate, to stop up the issue of the 
water, and, the ship being relieved, to profit by 
a high tide to leave the reef at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 



XVII. 



October 30, continued, — I have been talking with 
M. Letoumeur about our situation, and have 
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thought myself entitled to assure him that our 
stay on the reef will be short, if events favor us* 
But M. Letoumeur does not seem to share my 
opinion. 

*' I fear, on the contrary/' he replies, " that we 
shall have to remain a long while on these rocks." 

" Why so ?" I ask. " It is not a long or diffi- 
cult job to throw a few hundred bales of cotton 
overboard ; it can be done in two or three days." 

" No doubt, Mr. Kazallon, that could be done 
rapidly, if the sailors could set to work from to- 
day. But it is quite impossible to penetrate the 
hold of the Chancellor ; for the air is stifling, and 
who knows whether it will not be several days 
before any one can go down there, as the middle 
layer of the cargo is still burning % Besides, after 
we have got the complete upper hand of the fire, 
shall we be in a condition to sail ? No ; it will 
still remain to stop up the hole now open to the 
water, which must be a large one, and that with 
the greatest care, if we would not founder after 
having run in danger of being burned. No, Mr. 
Kazallon, let us not deceive ourselves ; I think we 
shall be fortunate if we leave the reef within three 
weeks. And may Heaven grant that no tempest 
comes before we have put to sea again ; for the 
Chancellor would be shattered like glass on this 
reef, which would become our tomb ! " 

That is, indeed, the greatest danger which men- 
aces us. The fire will be subdued, the ship will 
be repaired, — at least there is every reason to 
believe so ; but we are at the mercy of a tempest. 
Admitting that the highest part of the reef might 
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' oflfer a refuge during a storm, what would become 
of the passengers and crew of the Chancellor ^ when 
only a wreck remained of their ship ? 

" M. Letoumeur," I then ask, " you have confi- 
dence in Robert Curtis 1 " 

" An absolute confidence, Mr. Kazallon ; and I 
regard it as a. blessing from Heaven that Captain 
Huntly gave over to him the command of the 
ship. All that it is possible and necessary to do 
to extricate us fi*om our desperate condition will, 
I am confident, be done by Robert Curtis." 

When I ask the captain how long he thinks we 
shall remain on the reef, he replies that he cannot 
yet estimate it, and that it depends entirely upon 
circumstances ; but he hopes that the weather will 
not be unfavorable. The barometer is steadily 
rising, and does not oscillate as it does when the 
atmospheric strata are in a disturbed condition. 
This is a sign of a durable calm, therefore a happy 
presage for our tasks. 

For the rest, not an hour is lost, and all hands 
set to work with a will. 

Robert Curtis first takes measures to entirely 
put out the fire, which is still consuming the upper 
layer of cotton bales, above the level which the 
water has reached in the hold. But there is no 
idea of wasting time in sparing the cargo. It is 
clear that the only way is to stifle the fire between 
two sheets of water. The pumps, therefore, are 
brought into use to perform their office. 

During this operation the crew amply suffices 
to work the pumps. The passengers are not put 
into requisition, but all of us are ready to help ; 
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nor will our aid be superfluous, when the time 
comes to unload the vessel. 

The Letoumeurs and I meanwhile pass the time 
in talking and reading, and I seize the occasion, 
also, to write up my diary. The engineer Falsten, 
who talks little, is always deep in his figures, or in 
drawing diagrams of machines, with plan, section, 
and elevation. Would to Heaven that he could 
invent some powerful apparatus to get the Chan- 
cellor off the reef ! 

As for the Kears, they keep apart, and spare us 
the weariness of hearing their constant complaints ; 
unhappily Miss Hervey is obliged to remain with 
them, and we see but little of the young girl. 

Silas Huntly takes no part in anything of interest 
to the ship; the sailor no longer exists in him, 
and he barely vegetates. 

The steward, Hobbart, performs his wonted 
duties,' as if the vessel was sailing in its ordinary 
routine. Hobbart is an obsequious, dissembling 
person, on far from good terms with Jynxtrop, his 
cook, who is a negro with an ugly face, a brutal 
and impudent manner, and who mingles more 
than is proper with the other sailors. 

There is no want of resources to pass the time 
on board. The idea fortunately occurs to me to 
explore the unknown reef upon which the Chan- 
cellor has struck. The excursion will be neither 
a long nor a varied one, but is an excuse for 
quitting the ship for a few hours, and study- 
ing a soil whose origin is certainly a curious 
one. 

It is important, moreover, to make a careful 
4 
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plan of this reef, which is not set down on the 
charts. I think that the Letoumeurs and myself 
are able to perform this hydrographic task, leav- 
ing it to Captain Curtis to complete it when he 
finds time to calculate the latitude and longitude 
of the reef with the utmost exactness. 

The Letoumeurs are pleased with my project. 
The whale-boat, furnished with sounding-lines, and 
with a sailor to row it, is put at our disposal, 
and we leave the Chancellor on the morning of 
October 31. 



XVIII. 



Frcmi October 31 to November 5. — We have 
begun to make the tour of the reef, the length of 
which is about a quarter of a mile. 

This little voyage of circumnavigation is rapidly 
accomplished, and, sounding-line in hand, we as- 
certain the depth below the rocks. It is no longer 
doubtful that a sudden upheaving, a violent out- 
burst, due to the action of subterraneous forces, 
has thrown this reef above the sea. 

The origin of the islet is not open to dispute. 
It is purely volcanic. Everywhere are blocks of 
basalt, disposed in perfect order, the regular prisms 
of which give to the whole the appearance of a 
gigantic crystallization. The sea is marvellously 
transparent at the perpendicular side of the rock, 
and reveals the curious cluster of prismatic shafts 
which support this remarkable substructure. 
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" What a strange islet ! " says M. Letoumeur. 
" And its existence is certainly recent." 

" That is clear, father," replies young Andr^, 
" and you may add that it is the same phenome- 
non that is produced at Julia Island, on the coast 
of Sicily, and at the groups of the Santorins, in 
the Archipelago, which has created this islet, and 
made it large enough to permit the Chancellor to 
run aground upon it." 

" Indeed,*' I add, " an upheaving must have 
taken place in this part of the ocean, since this 
rock does not appear on the latest charts ; for it 
could not have escaped the notice of the sailors in 
this locality, which is much frequented. Let us, 
then, explore it carefully, and bring it to the 
knowledge of the navigators." 

" Who knows if it will not soon disappear by a 
phenomenon similar to that which has produced 
it?" replies Andr6. "You know, Mr. Kazallon, 
that these volcanic islands often have but a brief 
duration; and by the time that the geographers 
have set this one down in their new maps, perhaps 
it will no longer be in existence." 

** No matter, dear boy," says his father. " Much 
better point out a danger which does not exist, 
than to ignore one that does ; and sailors will 
have no right to complain if they no longer find 
a rock here, where we shall have made note of 
one." 

" You are right, father ; and, after all, it is very 
possible that this islet is destined to last as long 
as our continents. Only, if it is to disappear, 
Captain Curtis would prefer that it should be 
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-within a few days, when he shall have repaired 
his damages ; for that would save him the trouble 
of refloating his ship." 

" Keally, Andr^," I cry, jokingly, " you pretend 
to dispose of nature as if you were sovereign of 
it ! You wish that it should upheave and ingulf 
a. reef at your will, according to your personal 
need ; and, after having created these rocks espe- 
cially to permit the fire to be put out on board 
the Chancellor, that it should make them disap- 
pear, at a stroke of your wand, to free her ! " 

" I wish for nothing," replies the young man, 
smiling, " unless it is to thank God for having sc 
Tisibly protected us. It was He who threw our 
fihip upon this reef, and He will set her afloat 
again, wlien the right moment comes." 

*' And we will aid in this with all oiu' resources, 
will we not, my friends ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Kazallon,*' replies M. Letoumeur, 
** for it is the law of humanity to help itself How- 
ever, Andr6 is right to put his trust in God. Cer- 
tainly, in venturing upon the sea, man makes a 
remarkable use of the qug-lities with which nature 
has endowed him ; but, on this ocean without lim- 
its, when the elements break loose, he perceives 
how feeble and disarmed he is ! I think that the 
sailor's motto should be this : * Confidence in one's 
self, and faith in God ! ' " 

" Nothing is more true, M. Letoumeur," I re- 
ply. " I, too, think that there are very few sailors 
"whose souls are obstinately callous to religious im- 
pressions." 

As we talk, we carefully examine the rocka 
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which form the base of the islet, and everything 
convinces us that its origin is recent. 

Not a sea-weed or shell clings to the side of the 
rock. A student in natural history would not be 
paid for the trouble of searching this heap of 
crags, where vegetable and animal nature has not 
yet set the imprint of its seal. Mollusks are ab- 
solutely wanting, and there are no hydrophytes. 
The wind has not wafted hither so much as a 
germ, nor have the sea-birds here sought refuge. 
Geology alone can find an interesting study in ex- 
amining this basaltic substructure, which betrays 
every trace of subterranean formation. 

At this moment our boat is returning to the 
point south of the islet on which the Chancellor 
is stranded. I propose to my companions to land, 
and they consent to do so. 

" In case the island is destined to disappear,** 
says Andr^, laughing, " at least human creatures 
will have paid a visit to it." 

The boat runs alongside of the rock, and we 
land upon it. Audr6 goes forward, for the ground 
is quite practicable, and the young man does not 
need to be supported. His father keeps a little 
behind him, near me, and we pass up the rock by 
a very gentle ascent which leads to its highest 
summit. 

A quarter of an hour suffices to accomplish this 
distance, and all three of us sit down upon a 
basaltic prism which crowns the highest rock of 
the islet. Andr6 draws a note-book from his 
pocket and begins to sketch the reef, the contour 
of which stands out very sharply against the green 
ground of the sea. 
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The sky is clear, and the sea, now at low water, 
reveals the remotest points which emerge on the 
south, leaving between them the narrow pass en- 
tered by the Chancellor before she stranded. 

The form of the reef is a singular one, and calls 
to mind a " York ham " ; the central part widens 
to the swelling, the summit of which we occupy. 

When Andr6 has sketched the outline of the 
islet, his father says to him, — 

"Why, mv boy, you have been drawing a 
ham ! " 

" Yes, father ; a basaltic ham, of a shape to re- 
joice Gargantua. If Captain Curtis consents, we 
will name this reef * Ham Rock.' " 

" Certainly," I cry, " the name is well thought 
of. The reef of Ham Rock ! And let the navi- 
gators take care to keep at a respectful distance 
from it, for they have not teeth hard enough to 
gnaw it ! " 

The Chancellor has stranded on the extreme 
south of the islet, that is, on the neck of the ham, 
and in the little creek formed by the concavity 
of this neck. She leans over on her starboard 
side, and just now inclines a great deal, owing to 
the water being very low. 

When Andr^ has finished his sketch, we re- 
descend by another inclination, which passes gen- 
tly downward on the western side, and we soon 
come upon a pretty grotto. You would have al- 
most imagined it to be an architectural work, of 
the kind which nature has formed in the Hebrides, 
and especially on the Island of Stafia. The Le- 
toumeurs, who have visited Fingal's Cave, find a 
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remarkable resemblance to it in this grotto, but in 
miniature. There is the same arrangement of 
concentric prisms, due to the manner of the cool- 
ing of the basalts; the same roofing of black 
beams, the joints of which are stuck with a yellow 
material ; the same purity of the prismatic edges, 
which the chisel of a sculptor would not have 
more clearly fashioned ; finally, the same rust- 
ling of the air across the sonorous basalts, of 
which the Gauls made harps in the shades of 
FingaPs Cave. But, at Staffa, the soil is a 
liquid sheet ; while here, the grotto can only be 
reached by the most stormy waves, and the pris- 
matic shafts form a solid pavement. 

" Besides," says Andr^, " the grotto of Stafia is 
a vast Gothic cathedral, and this is only a chapel 
of the cathedral. But who would have thought 
to find such a marvel on an \mknown reef in the 
ocean ! " 

After we have rested an hour in the grotto of 
Ham Rock, we coast along the islet and return to 
the Chancellor. We tell Robert Curtis of our dis- 
coveries, and he notes the islet on his chart, with 
the name which Andr6 has given to it. 

During the ensuing days, we have not neglected 
to make excursions to the grotto of Ham Rock^ 
where we pass many pleasant hours. Robert 
Curtis has also visited it, but like a man absorbed 
in something very difterent fi-om the admiration of 
a wonder of nature. Falsten has been there once,, 
to examine the nature of the rocks, and break off 
some pieces with the pitilessness of a geologist. 
Mr. Rear has not wished to put himself to the in-^ 
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convenience of going, and has remained on board. 
I have invited Mrs. Kear to accompany us on one 
of our excursions, but the discomfort of going in 
the boat and getting tired has induced her to re- 
fuse my invitation. 

M. Letoimieur has also asked Miss Hervey if it 
would be agreeable to her to visit the reef. The 
young girl thought herself justified in accepting 
his proposal, glad to escape, if only for an hour, 
from the capricious tyranny of her mistress. But 
when she asked Mrs. Kear's permission, that lady 
bluntly refused it. 

I am provoked at this conduct, and intercede 
with Mrs. Kear in the young girFs behalf. Per- 
suasion is difficult, but as I have already had oc- 
casion to render some services to the selfish pas- 
senger, and as she may still have need of me, she 
at last yields to my request. 

Miss Hervey accompanies us several times on 
our excursions across the rocks. Several times, 
also, we fish off the shore of the islet, and lunch 
gaily in the grotto, whilst the basaltic harps vi- 
brate under the breeze. We are really delighted 
at the pleasure which Miss Hervey experiences in 
finding herself free for a few hours. The islet is 
certainly small, but nothing in the world has 
seemed so large to the young girl. We also love 
this arid reef, and soon not a stone of it is un- 
familiar to us, not a path that we have not joy- 
ously followed. It is a vast domain compared 
with the narrow deck of the Chancellor^ and I 
am sure that when we go away, we shall not leave 
it without a sigh of regret. 
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Apropos of the Island of Staflfa, Andr^ informs 
ns that it belongs to the MacDonald family, who 
confirm its possession by the payment of twelve 
pounds sterling a year. 

" Well, gentlemen," asks Miss Hervey, " do you 
think that any one would lease this reef for more 
than half a crown 1 " 

"Not for a penny, miss," I say, laughing. 
** Have you an idea of renting it ? " 

" No, Mr. Kazallon," replies the girl, repressing 
a smile. "Yet this is the only spot, perhaps, 
where I have been happy ! " 

" And I ! " murmurs Andr^. 

Many sufferings are concealed in Miss Hervey's 
response. The young girl, poor, an orphan, with- 
out fiiends, has not yet found happiness, — even a 
momentary happiness, — except upon an unknown 
rock in the Atlantic ! 



XIX. 



From November 6 to November 15. — For the 
first five days after the stranding of the Chancellor, 
thick and tart vapors escaped fi:om her hold ; then 
they diminished little by little, and, on the 6th of 
November, the fire might be regarded as extinct. 
Kobert Curtis, however, as a matter of prudence, 
continued to have the pumps worked, so that the 
hull is now swamped up to between decks. Only, 
the water becomes low in the hold at low tide, and 

4* F 
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the two liquid surfaces are on a level with each 
other within and without. 

" This proves," says Curtis to me, " that the 
leak is considerable, as the flowing out is so 
rapid." 

Indeed, the opening in the hull measures not 
less than four square feet of superficies. One of 
the sailors, Flaypole, having dived down at low 
water, has ascertained the position and extent of 
the damage. The leak opens thirty feet from the 
helm, and three planks have been staved in by a 
point of rock nearly two feet above the rabbet of 
the keel. The shock was a very violent one, the 
vessel being heavily laden and the sea high. It is 
even surprising that the hull was not laid open 
in several places. As for the leak, we shall learn 
whether it is easy to repair it, when the cargo, 
moved or got rid of, enables the master carpenter 
to reach it. But two days must yet elapse before 
it will be possible to penetrate the hold of the 
Chancellor, and to take thence the cotton-bales 
which have been spared by the fire. 

During this time Kobert Curtis does not re- 
main idle, and important laboi*s are carried on 
with the zealous aid of his crew. 

The captain has the mizzen-mast, which has 
fallen down since the stranding, and which has been 
heaved upon the reef with all its rigging, set up 
in its place again. Sheers have been installed aft, 
the low mast has been replaced on its stump, which 
Douglas, the carpenter, has mortised for this pur- 
:^se. 

This done, the whole rigging is carefully ezam- 
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ined ; the shrouds, backstays, and stays are tight- 
ened anew, some of the sails are changed, and the 
running-rigging, conveniently re-established, will 
enable us to navigate safely once more. 

There is much to do both forward and aft, for 
the poop and sailors* quarters have been much in- 
jured by the fire. It is necessary to put these in 
good condition, and this requires time and care. 
There is time enough, happily ; and we shall soon 
be able to return to our cabins. 

It is not until the 8th that the unloading of 
the Chancellor can be profitably begun. The cot- 
ton-bales being soaked in water, of which the hold 
is full at high tide, tackle is set up over the hatch- 
ways, and we lend a hand to the sailors in hoist- 
ing these heavy masses, which are, for the most 
part, irretrievably damaged. One by one they are 
put on the whale-boat and transported upon the 
reef. 

When the first layer of the cargo has thus been 
removed, it is time to think of exhausting a part, 
at least, of the water which fills the hold. This 
makes it necessary to close as tightly as possible 
the hole which the rock has made in the hull of the 
ship. This is a difficult task, but the sailor Flay- 
pole and the boatswain accomplish it with a zeal 
and skill above all praise. They have succeeded, 
by diving below the starboard quarter at low tide, 
in fastening a copper sheet over the hole ; but as 
this sheet cannot bear the pressure when the in- 
terior level of water falls by the action of the 
pumps, Robert Curtis tries to secure the stoppage 
of the leak by piling up cotton-bales against the 
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boards that have been staved m. There are plenty 
of these, happily, and soon the bottom of the 
Chancellor is, as it were, " mattressed " by the 
heavy and impermeable l3ales, which, it is to be 
hoped, will enable the copper sheet the better to 
resist the water. 

The captain's device has succeeded. The pumps 
work well, for the level of the water is descending 
little by little in the hold, and the men are able to 
continue the unloading. 

" It is probable, then," says Robert Curtis, 
"that we shall be able to reach the leak and repair 
it fix)m the inside. It would have been better, no 
doubt, to careen the ship and change the boards ; 
but I have no means of undertaking so great an 
operation. And then, I should be withheld by the 
fear that bad weather might come while the ship 
was over on her side, which would completely put 
her at the mercy of a storm. Still, I think I may 
assure you that the leak will be closed up, and that 
we shall be able, before long, to attempt to regain 
land under conditions of reasonable security." 

After two days of toil, the water has for the 
most part been exhausted, and the unloading of 
the last bales of the cargo has been accomplished 
without obstacle. The passengers have taken 
their twm at the pumps, relieving the sailors. 
Andr^ Letoumeur, despite his infirmity, has joined 
in the pumping, and each one has done his duty 
according to his strength. 

Yet this is a very fatiguing labor; we cannot 
keep it up long without resting. Our arms and 
backs are soon tired out by the working up and 
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down of the pump-handles, and I do not wonder 
that the sailors dislike the operation. Still, the 
work is done under favorable conditions, as the 
vessel is on a solid bottom, and no gulf yawns 
under our feet. We are not defending our lives 
against an invading sea, and there is no struggle 
between us and water which comes in as fast as it 
is pumped out. May Heaven grant that we may 
never be put to such a proof on a foundering ship ! 



XX. 

From N'ovemher 15 to November 20. — To-day 
they have been able to go down into the hold; 
and they have at last discovered the box with the 
picrate, aft, in a spot which the fire, happily, has 
not reached. The box is intact ; even the water 
has not damaged its contents ; and now it is de- 
posited in a safe place at the extremity of the 
islet. Why is it not thrown into the sea at once ? 
I know not ; but this has not been done. 

Robert Curtis and Douglas, during their visit to 
the hold, ascertain that the deck and the beams 
which sustain it are less injured than has been 
supposed. The intense heat to which these thick 
planks and beams have been subjected has badly 
scorched them, but without eating into them deeply^ 
and the action of the fire seems to have mainly 
directed itself upon the sides of the hull. Indeed, 
the interior binding has been devoured by the 
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flames to a considerable distance in its length ; the 
ends of the carbonized treenails stick out here and 
there, and unhappily the timbers have been seri- 
ously burned ; the tow has escaped from the ends 
and seams, and it may be regarded as a miracle 
that the ship did not yawn apart long ago. 

It must be confessed that this state of things is 
to be regretted. The Chancellor has suffered dam- 
ages such as cannot evidently be repaired with 
the restricted means at the captain's disposal, and 
he will be unable to give his vessel the solidity 
necessary for a long voyage. The captain and 
carpenter come up, therefore, in an anxious mood. 
The damages are really so serious that, if Ciuiiis 
found himself on an island, instead of on a reef 
that the sea may sweep over at any moment, he 
would not hesitate to demolish the ship and con- 
struct a smaller one, in which, at least, he might 
place confidence ! 

But Kobert Curtis quickly makes up his mind, 
and summons all of us, passengers and crew, on 
the deck of the Chancellor. 

"My friends," he says, "the damage is much 
greater than we supposed, and the hull of the ship 
is very much injured. As, on the one hand, we 
have no means for repairing it, and as, on the 
other hand, we have not time, situated on this 
islet, and at the mercy of the first storm, to con- 
struct another vessel, this is what I propose to do : 
to close up the leak as perfectly as possible, and 
to gain the nearest port. We are only eight hun- 
dred miles from the coast of Paramaribo, which 
forms the northern side of Dutch Guiana 3 and in 
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ten or twelve days, if the weather favors us, we 
shall have found refuge there." 

There is nothing else to do. The captain's de- 
termination, therefore, is unanimously approved. 

Douglas and his companions now busy them- 
selves with closing the leak on the interior, and 
strengthening as much as possible the couplings 
of the treenails gnawed by the fire. But it is 
very evident that the Chancellor does not offer 
sufficient security for a long voyage, and that she 
will be condemned at the first port she enters. 

The carpenter also calks the seams of the 
planks on that part of the hull which emerges at 
low tide ; but he cannot reach the part which the 
water covers at low tide, and has to content him- 
self with making repairs on the interior. 

These tasks occupy the time up to the 20th. 
On that day, all having been done that is hu- 
manly possible to repair his ship, Robert Curtis 
decides to put her to sea again. 

It is needless to say that, from the moment the 
hold was emptied of its cargo and the water, the 
Chancellor has not ceased to float, even before 
high tide. The precaution having been taken to 
anchor her forward and aft, she has not been 
thrown upon the reef, but has remained in the 
little natural basin, ^protected on the right and 
left by the rocks which are not submerged, even 
at full high tide. Thus it happens that this basin, 
in its widest part, enables the Chancellor to be 
manoeuvred ; and this is easily done by means of 
hawsers, which have been fixed upon the rock, so 
that the ship now presents her stem towards the 
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south. It seems, then, that it will be easy to 
release the Chancellor either by hoisting sails, 
if the wind is favorable, or by towing her out the 
pass, if the wind is contrary. Meanwhile, this 
task presents some difficulties which it is neces- 
sary to remedy. 

The entrance of the pass is barred by a sort* of 
basaltic floor, above which, at high tide, there re- 
mains scarcely enough water for carrying out the 
Chancellor, though she were entirely unballasted. 
If she passed over this floor before stranding, it 
was, I repeat, because she was lifted up by an 
enormous wave, and thrown into the basin. There 
was on that day, besides, not only a new-moon 
tide, but the highest tide of the year, and several 
months must elapse before so high an equinoctial 
tide will again occur. 

It is very evident, however, that Robert Curtis 
cannot wait several months. There is to-day a 
great sea of syzygy ; we must profit by it to re- 
lease the ship. Once out of the basin, she will be 
ballasted so that she can bear sails, and she will 
float away. 

The wind is favorable, for it blows from the 
northeast, and therefore in the direction of the 
pass. But the captain, with good reason, does 
not care to put on all sail, against an obstacle 
which may abruptly stop her, and with a ship 
whose soundness is so doubtful. After conferring 
with Walter, the carpenter, and the boatswain, 
he resolves to tow the vessel out. An anchor is 
accordingly fixed aft, in case that, if the attempt 
fails, the vessel may be anchored again ; then two 
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other anchors are carried outside the pass, the 
length of which does not exceted two hundred feet. 
The chains are rigged to the windlass, and, at four 
o'clock, the Chancdlor is put in motion. 

The tide ought to be high at twenty-three min- 
utes past four. Ten minutes before this, the ship 
is hauled as far as her draught will permit, but 
the fore part of her keel soon slides upon the 
floor, and she is obliged to stop. And now, as 
the lower extremity of the stem has escaped the 
obstacle, there is no reason why Captain Curtis 
should not avail himself of the wind to aid the 
mechanical force of the windlass. The lower and 
upper sails are therefore spread and trimmed, the 
wind blowing from behind. The moment has come. 
It is slack water. The passengers and crew are 
at the bars of the windlass. The Letoumeurs, 
Falsten, and I are holding on to the starboaixi 
pump-brake. Robert Curtis is on the poop, over- 
looking the putting on sail ; the lieutenant is on 
the forecastle ; the boatswain is at the helm. 

The Chancellor undergoes several shocks, and 
the sea, which is swollen, lifts her lightly; but, 
happily, it is calm. 

" Come, my friends," cries Robert Curtis, in his 
tranquil and confident voice, " with all your might, 
now, and all together. Go ! " 

The bars of the windlass are set in motion. 
We hear the clicking of the pawls, and the chains, 
tightening in proportion, strain upon the hawse- 
holes. The wind freshens, and as the ship can- 
not go fast enough, the masts bend under the 
pressure of the sails. Twenty feet are gained. A 
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sailor sings one of those guttural songs the rhythm 
of which aids in timing our movements. We re- 
double our efforts, and the Chancellor quivers. 

But our efforts are vain. The tide begins to 
go out. We shall not be able to pass. 

From the moment that the ship ceases to move, 
she cannot remain balanced on this rocky floor, 
for she would be broken in two at low tide. 

By order of the captain, the sails are quickly 
taken in, and the anchor aft is soon to be brought 
in use. There is not a moment to lose. They 
turn about to make stem-way, and there is an 
instant of terrible suspense. But the Chancellor 
slides on her keel, and returns to the basin, which 
now serves her as a prison. 

" Well, Captain," says the boatswain, " how are 
we going to get out 1 " 

"I know not," was the reply. "But get out 
we will." 



XXI. 



From November 21 to November' 23, — We must, 
indeed, leave this basin, and without delay. The 
weather, which has favored us throughout the 
month of November, threatens to change. The 
barometer has been falling since last evening, and 
the fog is beginning to gather around Ham Rock. 
The islet would not be tenable in a storm j the 
Chancellor would be shattered in pieces. 

This very evening, at low tide, Robert Curtis, 
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Falsten, the boatswain, Douglas, and I examine 
the basaltic floor in the pass, which is now out of 
water. There is only one way to open a passage, 
and that is to attack the basalt with pickaxes, on a 
width of ten feet by a length of six. A levelling 
down of eight or nine inches ought to sufl&ce for 
the draught of the CJtancellor, and, by carefully 
buoying this little canal, she will free it and find 
herself in deep water, immediately beyond. 

"But this basalt is as hard as granite," ob- 
serves the boatswain, " and it will be a long job ; 
all the more, as it can only be executed at low 
tide — that is, during scarcely two hours in the 
twenty-four." 

" All the more reason, boatswain, for not losing 
a moment," replies Robert Curtis. 

"Eh, captain," says Douglas, "it wiU take a 
month. Would it not be possible to blow up these 
rocks % There is powder aboard." 

"But not enough of it," responds the boat- 
swain. 

The situation is very serious. A month*s work ! 
But, ere a month is over, the ship will be demol- 
ished by the sea ! 

" We have something better than powder," says 
Falsten. 

"What, prayT' asks Curtis, turning towards 
the engineer. 

" The picrate of potassium 1 " replies Falsten. 

The picrate of potassium, indeed ! The very 
box brought on board by poor Ruby. The explo- 
sive substance, which was to have blown up the 
ship, will be just the thing to get rid of our ob- 
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stacle ! A hole bored in the basalt, and the obsta- 
cle will cease to exist ! The box, as I have already 
said, has been placed in a secure spot on the reef. 
It is truly fortunate, even providential, that it 
was not thrown into the sea when taken from the 
hold. 

The sailors go in search of the pickaxes, and 
Douglas, directed by Falsten, begins to bore a hole, 
following the direction which may produce the 
best effect. Everything leads us to hope that the 
bole will be completed before night, and that on 
the morrow, at break of day, the explosion will 
bave produced its intended effect, and the pass 
will have been made free. 

It is well known that picric acid is a crystalline 
and bitter substance, extracted from coal-tar, and 
that it forms a yellow salt in combination with 
potash, which is picrate of potassium. The ex- 
plosive power of this substance is inferior to that 
of gun-cotton and dynamite, but it is much supe- 
rior to that of ordinary powder. As for its in- 
flammation, it can be easily provoked by a hard and 
violent shock, and we shall be able to effect this 
without difficulty. 

Douglas and his comrades have worked zeal- 
ously, but their task is far from ended at day- 
break. It is not possible, indeed, to hollow out 
the hole excepting at low tide, that is, for scarcely 
an hour at a time. It follows that four tides are 
necessary to give it the requisite depth. 

The work is finally completed on the morning 
of the 20th. The floor of basalt is pierced by an 
oblique hole, which can contain ten pounds of the 
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explosive salt ; and it is to be charged at once. It 
is about eight o'clock. 

At the moment of introducing the picrate into 
the hole, Falsten says to us, — 

" I think we ought to mix it with common 
powder. That will permit us to light the mine 
with a match, in place of priming, which would 
bring about the explosion by a shock. Besides, it 
is established that the simultaneous use of powder 
and picrate of potassium is better for blowing up 
hard rocks. The picrate, very violent in its par 
ture, prepares the way for the powder, which, 
being more slow in getting alight, will then tear 
the basalt asunder." 

Falsten does not speak often, but it must be 
confessed that, when he speaks, he speaks well. 
His advice is followed. The two substances are 
mixed, and after first introducing a match at the 
bottom of the hole, the mixture is poured in and 
packed tight. 

The Chancellor is sufficiently far from the mine 
to escape the explosion. The passengers and crew, 
however, take the precaution to retreat to the fur- 
ther extremity of the reef, in the grotto, and Mr. 
Kear, despite his complaints, has thought it pru- 
dent to leave the ship. 

Then Falsten, having applied fire to the match, 
which will bum for nearly ten minutes, rejoins us. 

The explosion takes place. It is dull, and much 
less startling than one would have supposed ; but 
this is always the case with mines which are hol- 
lowed deep. 

We run forward to the spot ; the operation has 
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clearly succeeded. The floor of basalt has been 
literally reduced to powder, and now a little chan- 
nel, which the rising tide is beginning to fill, leaves 
the passage free. 

A general hurrah bursts out. The door of the 
prison is open, and the prisoners have only to 
fly! 

At high tide the Chancellor, weighing anchor, 
crosses the pass, and floats on the open sea. 

But she must still remain for another day near 
the islet ; for she cannot navigate in her present 
condition, and it is necessary to put on enough 
ballast to insure her stability. During the next 
twenty-four hours, therefore, the sailors employ 
themselves in taking on board stones, and those 
cotton-bales which are the least damaged. 

While this is going on, the Letoumeurs, Miss 
Hervey, and I make one more excursion among 
the basalts of the reef, which we shall never see 
again, and upon which we have sojourned for three 
weeks. 

The name of the Chancellor, that of the rock, 
and the date of the stranding, are artistically graven 
by Andr6 on one of the sides of the grotto, and a 
last adieu is given to this rock, upon which we 
have passed many days which some of us will 
count among the happiest of our existence 1 

At last, on the 24th of November, at morning 
tide, the Chancellor sets sail under her lower 
sails, her top-sails, and her gallants, and two hours 
after the last summit of Ham Rock has disap- 
peared below the horizon. 
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XX 1 1. 

From November 24 to December 1. We are now 
at sea, and on an unsound ship ; but, happily, 
the voyage we are making is not a very long 
one. We have only eight hundred miles to go. 
If the northeast-wind continues for several days, 
the Chancellor, sailing before the wind, will cer- 
tainly reach the Guiana coast. 

Our route is south westward, and life on board 
resumes its monotonous routine. 

The first days pass without any incident. The 
wind's direction holds good, but Robert Curtis 
does not wish to put on all sail, for he fears the 
reopening of the leak by urging the vessel into too 
great a rapidity. 

It is a gloomy journey, at best, that is made 
under these conditions, when you have no con- 
fidence in the ship that is carrying you ! And 
then, we are going back on our route instead of 
advancing. Each one is absorbed in his own 
thoughts, and there is not that social animation 
on board which attends a safe and rapid voyage. 

During the 29th the wind rises a quarter in the 
north. The aid of the wind aft, therefore, cannot 
be preserved. The yards must be braced about, 
the sails trimmed, and a tack made to starboard. 
This causes the ship to careen not a little. Cur- 
tis brails his gallant-sails, for he perceives that the 
inclination fatigues the ship's hull ; and he is right, 
since it is not so important to go fast as to reach 
land without any new accident. . 
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The night of the 29th is black and foggy. The 
breeze continues fresh, and, unhappily, veers to the 
northwest. Most of the passengers resort to their 
cabins, but Captain Curtis does not leave the 
poop, and the whole crew remain on deck The 
ship still careens a good deal, though she carries 
none of her upper sails. 

Towards two in the morning I am getting 
ready to go down into my cabin, when Burke, one 
of the sailors, who has been in the hold, comes up 
hurriedly, and cries, — 

*' Two feet of water ! " 

Robert Curtis and the boatswain hasten down by 
the ladder and find that the bad news is but too 
true. 

Either the leak has reopened despite every pre- 
caution, or some of the seams, badly calked, have 
separated, and the water is fast oozing into the hold. 

The captain, having returned on deck, puts the 
ship about, wind astern, so as to fatigue her less, 
and waits for day. 

At daylight they sound, and find three feet of 
water. 

I look at Robert Curtis. A fleeting pallor has 
whitened his lips, but he preserves all his accus- 
tomed presence of mind. The passengers, several 
of whom have come on deck, are told of what is 
passing; it would have been difl&cult, indeed, to 
have concealed it from them. 

" A new misfortune ! " says M. Letoumeur to me. 

" It was to be foreseen," I reply ; " but we can- 
not be very far from land, and I hope that we 
shall reach it." 
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"May God grant it!" 

" Is God on board, do you suppose 1 " asks Fal- 
sten, shrugging his shoulders. 

"He is here, sir," replies Miss Hervey, quietly. 

The engineer respectfully keeps silence before 
this response, full of a faith which is not to be 
argued with. 

By the captain's order the pumps are resorted 
to. The sailors set to work with more resignation 
than zeal ; but it is a question of safety, and the 
sailors, divided into two parties, relieve each other 
at the brakes. 

During the day the boatswain makes new sound- 
ings, and ascertains that the water is entering the 
hold slowly, but incessantly. 

Unhappily, the pumps, by much working, often 
get out of order, and must be repaired. They also 
disgorge cinders and bits of cotton, which still fill 
the lower part of the hold. This makes it neces- 
sary to clean them several times, which results in 
a loss of part of the labor in pumping. 

The next morning, after sounding anew, it is 
discovered that the level of the water has risen to 
five feet. If, therefore, for any reason whatever, 
the working at the pumps were suspended, the 
ship would fill. It would only be a question of 
time, and of a very short time. The water-line of 
the Chancellor has already sunk a foot, and her 
pitching becomes more and more heavy, for she 
rises with great difficulty to the waves. I see Cap- 
tain Curtis frown every time the boatswain makea 
his report. It is a bad sign. 

The working at the pumps continues through- 
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out the day and the night. But the sea has still 
gained on us. The sailors are exhausted. Signs 
of discouragement appear among them. Still, the 
boatswain and mate preach by example, and the 
passengers take their places at the brakes. 

The situation is not the same as at the time that 
the Chancell<yr was stranded on the firm soil of 
Ham Rock. Our vessel is now floating on an 
abyss, in which she may be at any moment in- 
gulfed ! 



XXIII. 



December 2 and 3, — We struggle vigorously for 
twenty-four hours more, and prevent the level of 
the water from rising in the interior of the ship. 
But it is clear that a moment will come when the 
pumps will no longer suffice, even to throw off a 
quantity of water equal to that which enters by 
the leak in the hull. 

During this day, Captain Curtis, who does not 
take a moment's rest, makes a new investiga- 
tion in the hold, and I, the boatswain, and the 
carpenter accompany him. Some bales of cotton 
are displaced, and we hear, by listening atten- 
tively, a sort of chopping or gurgling noise. Has 
the old leak reopened, or is it a general disloca- 
tion of the entire hull 1 It is impossible to ascer- 
tain exactly. At all events, Robert Curtis is going 
to try to make the hull more staunch aft, by cover- 
ing it on the outside with tarred sails. Perhaps he 
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will in this way succeed in intercepting all com- 
munication, temporarily at least, between the 
inside and the outside. If the leaking-in of the 
water is only arrested a very short time, they 
will be able to pump more effectively, and, doubt- 
less, to relieve the vessel. 

The task is a more difficult one than might be 
thought. The speed of the vessel must first be 
slackened; and, after some strong sails, main- 
tained by girt-lines, have been slipped under the 
keel, they are slid along to the place where the 
old leak was, so as to completely envelop that 
part of the Chancellor's hull. 

After this is done, the pumps gain a little, and 
we return to our work with renewed courage. 
No doubt, the water still gets in, but in less 
quantity; and at the close of the day the level 
has descended several inches. Several inches 
only ! The pumps now throw off more water by 
the scuppers than comes into the hold, and they 
are not for a moment abandoned. 

The wind freshens briskly during the night, 
which is very dark. Still, Captain Curtis has 
kept on as much sail as possible. He knows that 
the hull is but poorly protected, and is in haste 
to come in sight of land. Should any vessel ap- 
pear, he would not hesitate to make signals of 
distress, to transfer his passengers and even his 
crew, though he himself would remain on board 
until the Chancellor sank under his feet. 

But all this is not likely to happen. 

During the night, indeed, the canvas covering 
has yielded to the external pressure ; and on the 
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next day (December 3), the boatswain, after sound- 
ing, cannot avoid saying, with an oath, — 

" Six feet of water still in the hold ! " 

It is only too true. The ship is beginning to 
fill again, and is visibly sinking, so that her water- 
line is already distinctly submerged. 

Still, we keep at the pumps more bravely than 
ever, and devote our utmost strength to them. 
Our arms are broken, our fingers bleed ; but, de- 
spite all our exertions, the water gains upon us. . 

Robert Curtis then orders a line to be formed 
to the opening of the hatchway ; and the buckets 
pass rapidly from hand to hand. 

All is useless. At half past eight in the morn- 
ing a fresh increase of water is discovered in the 
hold. Despair now seizes some of the sailors. 
Robert Curtis urges them to continue working. 
They refuse. 

One of these men — a ringleader among the 
crew — is inclined to revolt. This is the sailor 
Owen, of whom I have already spoken. He is 
about forty years of age. His face ends in a 
pointed reddish beard, and his cheeks are shaven. 
His lips turn inward, and his yellow-gray eyes are 
marked by a red point at the union of the lids. 
He ha.s a straight nose, ears wide apart, and a 
forehead broken by deep and evil-looking wrinkles. 

He is the first to leave his post. 

Five or six of his comrades follow his example, 
and among them I perceive Jynxtrop, the cook, — 
also a bad man. 

Robert Curtis orders them to return to the 
pumps. Owen promptly refuses to obey. 
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The captain repeats his order. 

Owen again refuses. 

Robert Curtis goes up to the unruly sailor. 

"I advise you not to touch me," says Owen, 
coldly, going upon the forecastle. 

Robert Curtis then directs his steps to the poop, 
enters his cabin, and comes out with a loaded 
revolver. 

Owen looks at him for a moment ; but Jynx- 
trop makes him a sign, and they all return to 
their work. 



XXIV. 



December 4- — The first attempt at a revolt has 
been checked by the energetic conduct of the cap- 
tain. Will Robert Curtis be as successful in 
future 1 It is to be hoped so ; for insubordination 
in the crew would render our already grave situa- 
tion a terrible one. 

During the night the pumps cannot any longer 
make progress. The ship's motion is heavy ; and, 
as it is very difficult for her to rise with the waves, 
she receives the masses of water which beat upon 
her and which penetrate the hatchways. So much 
water added to that in the hold. 

Our situation will soon become as menacing as 
it was in the last hours of the fire. The passen- 
gers and the orew perceive that the ship is, little 
by little, sinking beneath their feet. They see 
the water, which now seems as formidable as did 
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the flames, slowly but incessantly rising in the 
hold. 

The crew continue at work under the captain's 
threats, however ; and, whether they will or not, 
the sailors labor lustily. They are, nevertheless, 
all but tired out. Besides, they are unable to ex- 
haust the water, which is constantly renewing 
itself, and the level of which is rising, hour by 
hour. Those who are working at the buckets are 
soon forced to leave the hold, where, already 
immersed up to the waist, they run in danger of 
being drowned ; and they come up on deck. 

One last resource now remains ; and on the 
next day (the 4th), in a conference between the 
three officers, it is resolved to abandon the ship. 
As the whale-boat — the only one now left — 
cannot hold us all, a raft is to be immediately 
constructed. The crew will continue to work at 
the pumps up to the moment that the order is 
given to abandon the Chancellor. 

Douglas, the carpenter, is ordered to make the 
raft, which is to be constructed without delay out 
of the spare yards and floating wood, these being 
first sawed to the necessary length. The sea, 
which is just now comparatively calm, will aid 
this work, difficult even under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

Robert Curtis, Falsten, the carpenter, and ten 
sailors, armed with hatchets and saws, proceed 
at once to arrange and cut the yards before 

1 \m^ them upon the sea. In this way, they 

ily have to bind them strongly together and 
net a light frame upon which the platform 
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of the raft, which is to measure forty feet long by 
from twenty to twenty-five feet wide, will repose. 

The rest of the i)assengers and crew remain at 
the pumps. 

Andr^ Letoumeur, whom his father is con- 
stantly watching with tender emotion, keeps near 
me. What will become of his son, M. Letoumeur 
is no doubt asking himself, if he is forced to strug- 
gle with the waves, when a strong and well man 
could hardly save himself? At all events, there 
are two of us who will not abandon him. 

Our extreme danger has been concealed from 
Mrs. Kear, whom a long drowsiness still retains 
in an almost unconscious state. Miss Hervey has 
appeared on deck several times, but only for a 
few moments. Fatigue has made her pale, but 
she continues to be strong. I tell her to hold 
herself ready for any event. 

" I am always ready, sir," replies the brave girl, 
as she returns to her mistress. 

Andr^ looks at the young girl as she descends 
to the cabin, with a sad expression on his face. 

About eight in the evening the frame of the raft 
is nearly finished. The empty barrels, hermeti- 
cally closed, which are intended to secure the float- 
ing of the raft, are let down and are made fast to it. 

Two hours after, loud cries are heard below the 
poop. Mr. Kear appears, shouting, — 

" We are sinking ! We are sinking ! " 

Then come Falsten and Miss Hervey, bearing 
up the inanimate form of Mrs. Kear. 

Robert Curtis runs to his cabin. He soon re- 
turns with a chart, a sextant, and a compass. 
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-Cries of distress break forth, and confusion 
reigns on board. The sailors rush towards th© 
raft ; but its frame, the platform of which is still 
wanting, cannot receive them. 

It is impossible to describe the thoughts which 
at this moment crowd upon me, or to paint the 
rapid vision of my entire life that passes before 
me ! It seems to me as if my existence centred 
in this supreme moment, which is about to end it ; 
I feel the planks of the deck giving way beneath 
my feet. I see the water rising about the ship, as 
if the ocean were hollowed out beneath her ! 

Some of the sailors take refuge in the shrouds, 
shrieking with terror. I am about to follow 
them. 

A hand arrests me. M. Letoumeur points to 
his son, while great tears course down his cheeks. 

"Yes," I say, grasping his arm convulsively. 
" We two, we will save him ! " 

But Robert Curtis has rejoined Andr6 before 
me, and is about to carry him to the shrouds, 
when the Chancellor, which the wind is now urging 
violently forward, suddenly stops. A violent shock 
is felt. 

The ship is foundering ! The water reaches my 
legs. Instinctively I seize a rope. But of a sud- 
den the sinking ceases, and when the deck is two 
feet below the level of the sea, the Chancellor rests 
motionless. 
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XXV. 

Night of December 4- — Robert Curtis taJkes up 
Andr6, and, running across the submerged deck, 
places him in the starboard shrouds. His Mher 
and I hoist ourselves up near him. 

Then I look around me. The night is clear 
enough for me to perceive what is going on. Rob- 
ert Curtis, having returned to his post, is standing 
on the poop. At the extreme end of the stem, 
near the not as yet submerged taffrail, I see Mr. 
Kear, his wife. Miss Hervey, and Falsten in the 
obscurity ; on the extremity of the forecastle are 
the lieutenant and boatswain ; the rest of the 
crew are in the tops and on the shrouds. 

Andr6 has hoisted himself into the main-top, 
thanks to his father, who has made him place a 
foot on each shoulder ; and, despite the rolling, 
has succeeded in getting up without accident. But 
it has been impossible to make Mrs. Kear listen to 
reason, and she has remained on the poop, at the 
risk of being swept off by the waves should the 
wind fireshen up. Miss Hervey, not wishing to 
leave her, has kept by her side. 

The captain's first care, as soon as the sinking 
ceased, is to have all the sails lowered immedi- 
ately ; then, to have down the yards and gallant- 
masts so as not to leave the stability of the ship in 
. danger. He hopes that, by taking these precau- 
tions, the Chancellor will not capsize. But may 
she not sink at any moment ] I rejoin Robert 
Curtis, and put him this question. 
5* 
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" I cannot know," he replies sadly. " That de- 
pends above all on the state of the sea. What is 
certain is, that the ship is actually in equilibrium ; 
but this may change at any time." 

" Can the Chancelhr sail now, with two feet of 
water on her deck?" 

" No, Mr. Kazallon ; but she may drift by the 
action of the current and the wind, and if she can 
maintain this for several days she may come to 
land on some point of the coast. Besides, we 
have the raft as a last resource. It will be finished 
in a few hours ; and by daylight we may be able 
to embark on it." 

" You have not, then, lost all hope ? " I ask, 
surprised at his calmness. 

" Hope can never become wholly extinct, Mr. 
Kazallon, even in the most terrible situation. All 
that I can say to you is, that if ninety-nine chances 
out of a hundred are against us, the hundredth, 
at least, belongs to us. If my memory does not 
fail me, the Chancellor^ half ingulfed, is in exactly 
the same condition as was the three-mast Juno in 
1795. For more than three weeks that ship re- 
mained thus suspended between two waters. Pas- 
sengers and sailors had taken refuge in the tops, 
and, land having been at last signalled, all who had 
survived the fatigue and hunger were saved. It 
is too well known a fact in the annals of the sea 
for me not to remember it now ! Well, there is no 
reason why the survivors of the Chancellor should 
not be as fortimate as those of the Juno^ 

Perhaps there might be much to reply to Robert 
Curtis ; but it appears from this conversation that 
our captain has not lost all hope. 
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Meanwhile, since the equiUbrium may be at any 
moment destroyed, we must abandon the Chancel- 
lor as soon as possible. It is therefore decided 
that to-morrow, as soon as the carpenter has fin- 
ished the raft, we shall embark upon it. 

But let the reader judge of the despair which 
seizes the crew when, about midnight, Douglas 
discovers that the carpentry work of the raft has 
disappeared ! The shafts, though they were solid, 
have been broken by the vertical displacement of 
the ship, and the framework must have drifted 
away more than an hour since ! 

.When the sailors hear this new misfortune they 
raise cries of distress. 

" To sea with the masts ! " shout these dement- 
ed creatures. And they attempt to cut the rig- 
ging so that the top-masts may fall, and that they 
may construct another raft. 

But Robert Curtis stops them. 

" To your posts, my lads ! " he cries. " Let not 
a thread be cut without my orders ! The Chan- 
cellor is in equilibrium. The Chancellor will not 
sink yet ! " 

The sailors recover their presence of mind on 
hearing the captain's firm tone, and, despite the ill 
feeling of some among them, each returns to his 
designated place. As «oon as it is daylight Robert 
Curtis mounts as far as the bars and carefully 
scans the sea around the ship, far and near. The 
raft is now out of sight ! Must the whale-boat 
be manned, and a long and perilous search be 
made for it ] This is impossible ; for the swell is 
too strong to be braved by a fragile boat. It is 
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then determined to build a new raft, and this work 
is begun without delay. 

The waves have risen higher. Mrs. Kear has 
at last concluded to leave her place in the rear of 
the poop, and has reached the main-top, on which 
she has lain down in a state of complete prostra- 
tion. Mr. Kear is installed with Silas Huntly on 
the mizzen-top. Near Mrs. Kear and Miss Hervey 
are the Letourneurs, very much crowded, as may 
be supposed, on this platform, which measures only 
twelve feet at its greatest diameter. But purlins 
have been put up between the shrouds, and enable 
them to hold steady against the rolling of the 
vessel. Robert Curtis has taken care to have a sail 
placed over the top to shelter the two women. 

Some casks which were floating among the masts 
after the submersion, and which have been rescued 
from time to time, have been hauled upon the 
tops, and securely fastened to the stays. These 
contain biscuits, preserved meats, and soft water, 
and now form our last resource of provisions. 



XXVI. 



December 5. — The day is warm. December, 
under the sixteenth parallel, is a summer, not a 
winter, month. We must expect to submit to 
oppressive heat, if a breeze does not come up to 
moderate the sun's rays. 

Meanwhile the sea continues rough. The ship's 
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hull, three quarters immersed, is beaten against 
like a rock. The foam of the waves leaps up to 
the tops, and our clothing is saturated with spray 
as if with a fine rain. 

This is what remains of the Chancellor above 
the level of the sea : the three lower masts, sur- 
mounted by their top-masts ; the bowsprit, to 
which the whale-boat is suspended, so that it 
shall not be shattered by the waves ; and the poop 
and forecastle, united only by the narrow border 
of the gunwale. As for the deck, it is completely 
immersed. 

Communication between the tops is difficult. 
The sailors are only able to reach each other by 
hoisting themselves by the stays. Below, between 
the masts, from the tafirail to the forecastle, the 
sea is foaming in a breaker, and is tearing away 
little by little the sides of the ship, the planks of 
which are being recovered as best they can. It 
is truly a terrible sight and sound for the passen- 
gers, taking refuge on the narrow platforms of the 
tops, to see and hear the ocean roaring beneath 
their feet ! The masts which rise out of the 
water tremble at each stroke of the waves, and 
seem ever on the point of being swept away. Surely 
it is better not to look or reflect ; for this abyss 
has a horrible attraction, and one is tempted to 
plunge into it ! Meanwhile the sailors are work- 
ing ceaselessly upon the new raft. The top- 
masts, gallant-masts, and yards are used, and 
the work, under the direction of Robert Curtis, 
is done with the greatest care. The Chancellor 
does not seem to be likely to sink as yet; it is 
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probable that, as the captain has said, she will 
remain thus, in equilibrium between two waters, 
for some time. Kobert Curtis, therefore, insists 
that the raft shall be made as firm and solid as 
possible. Our journey upon it must be a long 
one, since the nearest coast, that of Guiana, is still 
several hundreds of miles away. Better, there- 
fore, pass one more day in the tops, and taJie time 
to construct a raft that can be relied upon. We 
are all agreed in this respect. 

The sailors have recovered some confidence, and 
now the work is being done in an orderly manner. 

One old sailor alone, sixty years of age, whose 
beard and hair have whitened amid many storms, 
is opposed to leaving the Chancellor, He is an 
Irishman, named O'Ready. 

At the moment I reach the poop he comes up 
to me. 

"Sir," says he, chewing his quid with superb 
indifibrence, " the boys think we ought to quit 
the ship ; but I don't. I have been shipwrecked 
nine times, — four times in the open sea, five 
times on the coast. I know something about it. 
Well, then, confound me if I have n't always seen 
the wretches perish miserably who ran away on 
rafts and long-boats ! As long as a ship floats, 
you must remain aboard her. Take my word 
for it." 

Having said this very energetically, the old 
Irishman, who seems to have eased his conscience 
by these words, falls into absolute silence. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon I perceive 
Mr. Rear and Silas Huntly talking very earnestly 
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in the mizzen-top. The petroleum merchant seems 
to be urging the other, and the latter to be making 
objections to Mr. Kear's proposals. 

Several times Silas Huntly gazes a long time 
at the sea and the sky, and then shakes his head. 
At last, after an hour's talking, he lowers him- 
self by the mizzen-stay to the end of the fore- 
castle, mingles with the sailors, and I lose sight of 
him. 

I attach but little importance to this incident, 
and ascend again to the main-top, where, with the 
Letoumeurs, Miss Hervey, and Falsten, I remain 
talking for several hours. The sun is very warm, 
and we should not be able to stay where we are, 
were it not for the sail, which serves as a tent 
for us. 

At five o'clock we take a repast, consisting of 
biscuit, dried meat, and a half-glass of water for 
each person. Mrs. Kear, much prostrated by 
fever, eats nothing. Miss Hervey is only able to 
relieve her somewhat by moistening her parched 
lips from time to time. The poor woman is suf- 
fering very much. I doubt whether she will be 
able to bear such misery much longer. 

Her husband has not once inquired for her ; yet, 
at about a quarter before six, I question whether 
some good impulse has not at last moved the heart 
of this egotist. He hails several sailors on the 
forecastle, and begs them to help him descend 
from the mizzen-top. Is he going to join his wife 
in the main-top *? 

At first the sailors do not heed Mr. Kear's ap- 
peal. He again begs them to help him, and prom- 
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ises to pay well those who will render him- this 
service. 

Then Burke and Sandon, two of the sailors, 
jump on the gunwale, reach the mizzen-shrouds, 
and then the top. 

On reaching Mr. Kear, they discuss the terms 
of their compliance a long time. It is clear 
that they are asking a great deal, and that Mr. 
Kear wishes to give them but little. At one time 
the sailors seem about to leave him in the top. 
At last, however, they seem to agree, and Mr. 
Kear, taking out a roll of dollar-bills, gives it 
to one of the sailors. The latter cai'efully counts 
them up, and I estimate that he has obtained not 
less than a hundred dollars. 

The next thing is to haul down Mr. Kear by 
the mizzeu-stay to the forecastle. Burke and San- 
don tie a rope around his body, which they roll 
on the stay ; then they let him slip down like a 
trunk, not without causing him some violent con- 
cussions, which provoke much joking among the 
sailors. 

But I was mistaken. Mr. Kear has not the 
least idea of joining his wife in the main-top. He 
remains on the forecastle, near Silas Huntly, who 
has been waiting for him there. The darkness 
soon conceals them from my view. 

Night has come ; the wind has calmed down, 
but the sea is still swollen. The moon, which 
has been up since four o'clock in the afternoon, 
only peeps out at rare intervals from between 
narrow belts of clouds. Some of these vapors, 
lying in long strata in the horizon, are of a red- 
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dish tint, betokening a stiff breeze for the mor- 
row. May Heaven grant that this breeze may 
still blow from the northeast, and waft us land- 
ward ! Any change in its direction would be for 
the worse, when we are embarked on a raft which 
can only progress with the wind astern. 

Robert Curtis ascends to the main-top about 
eight o'clock. I imagine that he is scanning the 
state of the sky, and that he wishes to divine what 
the weather will be on the morrow. He continues 
to make observations for a quarter of an hour ; 
then, before going down, he grasps my hand with- 
out saying a word, and returns to his place in the 
rear of the poop. 

I try to fall asleep on the narrow space reserved 
for me in the top ; but I cannot succeed. The se- 
renity of the air disturbs me, and I find it all too 
calm. It is seldom that even a breath passes, from 
time to time, through the rigging, causing a vibra- 
tion of the metallic cordage ; yet the sea is stirred 
by a long swell, and evidently feels the rebound 
of some far-off tempest. 

Towards eleven, through a space between two 
clouds, the moon bursts forth brilliantly, and the 
waves shine as if illumined by some submarine light. 

I get up and look around. Strangely enough, 
I seem to perceive, for a few moments, a black ob- 
ject rising and falling in the midst of the intense 
whiteness of the sea. It cannot be a rock, for it 
obeys the motion of the swell. What is it, then 1 

The moon is once more veiled, the darkness 
again becomes profound, and I lie down near the 
larboard shrouds. 
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XXVII. 

December 6, — I have succeeded in sleeping sev- 
<eral hours. At four in the morning the whistling 
of the breeze suddenly awakes me. I hear the 
captain's voice in the midst of the squall, the 
shock of which shakes the masts. 

I get up. Clinging closely to the top, I try 
to see what is going on below and around me. In 
the midst of the darkness the sea is roaring be- 
neath me. Great sheets of foam, livid rather 
than white, dash between the masts, which oscil- 
late from the rolling. Two black shadows in the 
aft of the ship stand out sharply against the 
whitish color of the sea. These are Captain Cur- 
tis and the boatswain. Their voices, muffled by 
the clash of the waves and the whistling of the 
wind, sound to my ears like a groan. 

At this moment one of the sailors, who has 
climbed up in the top to fasten a rope, passes near 
me. 

" What is the matter]" I ask him. 

" The wind has changed." 

He adds a few words which I cannot hear dis- 
tinctly. 

The wind seems to have veered from northeast 
to southwest; if so, it will drift us away from 
land again ! My presentiments, then, have not 
deceived me! 

Little by little, daylight comes at last. The 
wind has not changed as much as I have imagined, 
but -^ what is quite ^s bad for us — it blows from 
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the northwest. Therefore, it is carrying us from 
land. Moreover, there are now six feet of water 
on deck, the gunwale of which has completely 
disappeared. 

The ship has sunk during the night, and both 
the forecastle and the poop are now at the level 
of the sea, which incessantly washes over them. 
Robert Curtis and his crew are working hai'd to 
finish the raft; but the work cannot go forward 
quickly, owing to the violence of the surge, and it 
is necessary to take the greatest precautions to 
prevent the raft from being broken up before it is 
firmly put together. 

The Letoumeurs are now standing near me, 
and the father is holding his son up against the 
violent rolling of the ship. 

" The top is about to break down ! " cries M. 
Letourneur, hearing the narrow platform which 
sustains us crack. 

Miss Hervey rises at these words, and, pointing 
to Mrs. Kear, stretched out at her feet, — 

"What must we do, gentlemen ] " she says. 

" We must remain where we are," I reply. 

" Miss Hervey," adds Andr6 Letourneur, " this 
is still our safest refuge. Fear nothing." 

" It is not for myself that I fear," replies the 
young girl, with her calm voice, "but for those 
who have some reason to cling to life ! " 

At quarter past eight the boatswain cries to the 
sailors, " Halloa ! Ahead there ! " 

" What is it, master ? " replies one of the spiloi^, 
— O'Ready, I think. 

"Have you got the whale-boat]'* 
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"No, master." 

" Then it has drifted away ! " 

The whale-boat is no longer, indeed, suspended 
at the bowsprit ; and soon, the absence of Mr. 
Kear, Silas Huntly, and three sailors, one Scotch- 
man and two Englishmen, is discovered. I now 
understand what Mr. Kear and Silas Huntly were 
talking about last evening. Fearing that the 
Chancellor would go down before the raft was fin- 
ished, they were conspiring to fly, and have bribed 
the three sailors to possess themselves of the 
whale-boat. I am able to explain the black 
object which I saw in the night. The wretch 
has abandoned his wife ! The incapable captain 
has deserted his ship! And they have taken 
from us this boat, the only one that remained 
to us! 

" Five men saved ! " says the boatswain. 

" Five men lost ! " replies the old Irishman. 

The state of the sea seems to confirm O'Ready's 
words. 

There are now only twenty-two of us on board. 
By how many will this number still be reduced 1 

The crew, on learning this cowardly desertion 
and the theft of the boat, break forth into execra- 
tions upon the deserters. Should chance restore 
them to the ship, they would pay dearly for their 
treason ! 

I advise that Mrs. Kear be kept in ignorance 
of her husband's flight. The poor woman is being 
wasted by a constant fever, which we are powerless 
to check, the ingulfing of the ship having been so 
sudden that the medicine-chest could not be saved. 
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And besides, even if we had medicines, what good 
could they do to one in Mrs. Kear's condition T 



XXVIII. 



December 6, continued. — The Chancellor no 
longer maintains herself in equilibrium amid the 
layers of water. It is probable that her hull is 
displaced, and we feel that she is gradually sink- 
ing. 

Happily the raft will be finished by evening, 
and we can then go upon it, unless Captain Curtis 
prefers to embark at daylight on the morrow. 
The raft has been securely built. The spars 
which compose it have been bound together with 
strong ropes, and as they are placed crosswise, 
one above another, the raft rises about two feet 
above the level of the sea. The platform is 
constructed of the planks which have been torn 
off by the waves, and have been carefully recov- 
ered. 

In the afternoon the sailors begin to transfer to 
the raft all that has been saved in the way of pro- 
visions, sails, instruments, and tools. No time is 
to be lost, for already the main-top is not more 
than ten feet above water, and all that remains 
of the bowsprit is its outer end, which stands up 
obliquely. 

I shall be much surprised if to-morrow is not 
the last day of the Chancellor ! 
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And now, in what mental condition do we find 
onrselves ? I try to analyze my own thoughts and 
feelings. It seems to me that I feel rather an un- 
conscious indifference than a sentiment of resigna- 
tion. M. Letoumeur lives wholly in his son, who, 
on his side, thinks only of his father. Andr6 
betrays a courageous and Christian resignation, 
which I cannot but compare with that of Miss 
Hervey. Falsten is always Falsten, and if you 
will believe me, is still figuring in his note-book ! 
Mrs. Kear is dying, despite Miss Hervey's care 
and mine. 

As for the sailors, two or three of them are 
calm, but the rest seem on the point of losing 
their minds. Some, urged by their brutish na- 
ture, appear eager to indulge in excesses. They 
will be hard to control, — these men who are 
under the bad influence of Owen and Jynxtrop, 
— when we find ourselves with them on a narrow 
raft! 

Lieutenant Walter is very feeble; despite his 
courage, he must soon give up attempting to fulfil 
his duties. Robert Curtis and the boatswain are 
now, as always, energetic and resolute. 

About five in the afternoon one of our compan- 
ions in misfortune ceases to suffer. Mrs. Kear is 
dead, after a painful agony, perhaps without hav- 
ing been conscious of her situation. She sighed 
several times, and then all was over. Up to the 
last moment. Miss Hervey has lavished her care 
upon her with a devotion which has deeply touched 
every one of us. 

The night has passed without incident. At 
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daybreak I take hold of the dead lady's hand ; 
the fingers are cold and stiff. Her body cannot 
remam long in the top. Miss Hervey and I wrap 
her clothing around her; then some prayers are 
said for the soul of the unhappy woman, and the 
first victim of so many miseries is cast into the 
waves. 

One of the men in the shrouds is now heard 
saying these terrible words : — 

" There is a body that we shall regret having 
thrown away." 

I turn round. It is Owen who has spoken thus. 

Then the thought occurs to me that the pro- 
visions will perhaps some day fail us. 



XXIX. 



December 7, — The ship is still sinking. The 
sea has now reached the mizzen-top. The poop 
and forecastle are completely immersed, and the 
bowsprit has wholly disappeared. Only three low 
masts now rise above the ocean. 

But the raft is ready, and loaded with every- 
thing that has been saved. A step has been fixed 
aft, for receiving a mast which will be supported 
by some shrouds on the sides of the platform. 
The sail of the royal will be spread, and will per- 
haps waft us towards the coast. 

Who knows if this frail support of planks, less 
easy to submerge, will not do for us what the Charir 
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cdlor could not do 1 Hope is so deeply rooted in 
the human heart, that I still hope ! 

It is seven in the morning. We are about to 
go upon the raft, when, of a sudden, the ship sinks 
so hastily that the carpenter and men occupied 
with the raft are forced to cut their mooring so as 
not to be dragged down in the eddy. 

We then feel a keen anxiety, for it is exactly at 
the instant that the ship is foundering that our 
only plank of safety drifts away ! Two seamen 
and a sea-boy, losing their minds, throw them- 
selves into the sea; but they vainly struggle 
against the surge. It is soon evident that they 
can neither reach the raft nor return to the ship, 
as both waves and wind are against them. Robert 
Curtis ties a rope to his waist and plunges in after 
them. Useless devotion ! Before he can reach 
them, these three unfortunate creatures sink strug- 
gling, after vainly stretching their arms out to- 
wards us ! 

Robert Curtis is drawn back again, all bruised 
by the same surf which is beating the heads of 
the masts. 

Meanwhile Douglas and his comrades, by means 
of spars, which they use as oars, try to regain the 
ship. It is only after an hour of effort, — an hour 
which seems to us a century ; an hour during 
which the sea rises to the level of the tops, — 
that the raft, which has drifted only two cable- 
lengths away, is able to come alongside the Chan- 
cellor, The boatswain throws a rope to Douglas, 
and the raft is once more moored to the main- 
mast. 
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There is not an instant to lose, for a violent 
whirlpool opens near the submerged earcass of the 
ship, and many enormous air-bubbles rise to the 
suiface of the water. 

" Get on the raft ! Get on the raft ! " cries 
Curtis. 

We hasten upon the raft. Andr^ having seen 
that Miss Hervey was safely aboard, happily 
Teaches the platform. His fatiber is soon by his 
side. A moment after, we have all embarked, — 
all, excepting Captain Curtis and the old sailor 
0*Ready. 

Curtis, erect on the main-top, does not wish to 
quit his ship until she disappears in the abyss. It 
is his duty and his right. The Chancellor, which 
he loves and still commands, — it is easy to see 
what emotion oppresses his heart at the moment 
of leaving her ! 

The Irishman has remained on the mizzen-top. 

" Go to the raft, old man ! " cries the captain. 

*' Is the ship sinking 1 '' asks the obstinate sailor, 
as coolly as possible. 

" She is sinking perpendicularly." 

"We must leave her, then," replies O'Ready, 
when the water has readied his waist. 

And with bowed head he leaps upon the raft. 

Robert Curtis remains yet another moment on 
the top, and looks around him ; then, the last, he 
leaves his ship. 

It is time. The mooring is cut, and the raft 

slowly drifts away. We all look towards the spot 

where the ship is foundering. The end of the 

mizzen-mast first disappears ] then the end of the 

6 
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main-mast ; and soon nothing remains of the good 
ship that was the Chancellor. 



XXX. 



December 7, continued, — A new floating appa- 
ratus is bearing us away. It cannot sink, for the 
pieces of wood which compose it will float, what- 
ever happens. But will not the sea disunite its 
parts ? Will it not break the ropes which hold it 
together ^ Will it not, in short, destroy the ship- 
wrecked ones who are crowded upon its smface 1 

Of the twenty-eight persons who embarked on 
the Chancellor at Charleston, ten have already 
perished. 

There are still eighteen of us, — eighteen on 
this raft, which forms a sort of irregular quadri- 
lateral, measuring about forty feet long by twenty 
wide. 

The following are the names of the survivors of 
the Chancellor : the two Letoumeurs, Falsten the 
engineer, Miss Hervey, and myself, passengers; 
Captain Robert Curtis, Lieutenant Walter, the 
boatswain, Hobbart the steward, Jynxtrop [the 
negro cook, Douglas the carpenter, and the seven 
sailors, Austin, Owen, Wilson, O'Ready, Burke, 
Sandon, and Flaypole. 

Has not the sea tried us sorely enough during 
the seventy-two days since we left the American 
coast ; has not its hand been heavy enough upon 
us 1 The most confident are in despair. 
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But let us think, not of the future, but of the 
present, and let us go on setting down the inci- 
dents of this drama as fast as they occur. 

The occupants of the raft have been recounted. 
What, then, are their resources % 

Kobert Curtis has only been able to transfer to 
the raft what provisions remained in the steward's 
room ; most of the provisions were destroyed when 
the deck of the Chancellor was submerged. What 
remains is far from abundant, considering that 
there are eighteen mouths to feed, and that many 
days may yet elapse before a ship or land is sig- 
nalled. A cask of biscuit, a barrel of dried meat, 
a small cask of wine-brandy, are all that has been 
saved. It is therefore important to deal these out 
in rations from the beginning. 

We have absolutely no change of clothing. 
Some sails serve us at once as a covering and a 
shelter. The tools belonging to the carpenter, the 
sextant and compass, a chart, our pocket-knives, a 
metal kettle, a tin cup which has never left the 
old Irishman O'Ready, — such are the utensils and 
instruments which remain to us. All the boxes 
which were deposited on deck to be put on the 
first raft, sank when the ship was partially in- 
gulfed, and from that time it was no longer possi- 
ble to go down into the hold. 

This, then, is the situation. It is serious, but 
not desperate. Unhappily, there is reason to fear 
that moral as well as physical energy has deserted 
more than one of our little group. Besides, there 
are evil minds among us, who will be difficult to 
control. 
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XXXI. 

December 7, continued, — The first day has been 
marked by no occurrence worthy of note. 

At eight this morning, Captain Curtis calls us 
all together, passengers and sailors. 

" My friends," he says, " listen well to me. I 
connnand on board this raft as I did on board the 
Chancdlor ; I count, therefore, on being obeyed by 
all of you, without exception. Let us think of the 
common safety ; let us be united ; and may Heaven 
protect us ! " 

These words are well received. 

The light breeze that is blowing, the direction 
of which is ascertained by the captain with his 
compass, has increased somewhat in veering to 
the north. It is a fortunate circumstance. We 
must hasten to profit by it to reach the American 
coast as soon as possible. The carpenter has been 
busy putting up the mast for which the step aft 
of the raft has been arranged ; and he has fixed 
two buttresses to hold the mast as firmly as possi- 
ble. As he works, the boatswain and sailors bend 
the royal to the yard which has been reserved for 
this use. 

At half past nine the mast is put up. Shrouds, 
fastened to the sides of the raft, insure its firm- 
ness. The sail is hoisted and hauled aft ; and the 
raft, urged on wind astern, is sensibly hastened 
under the action of the still freshening breeze. 

This task once done, the carpenter sets about 
fixing a rudder, which shall give the raft the right 
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diredtion. He receives the advice of Captain Curtis 
and Falsten. After working two hours, a sort of 
scull is arranged aft, much like those used on the 
Malay boats. 

Meanwhile, Captain Curtis has been making the 
necessary observations to obtain his exact longi- 
tude; and at noon he is able to take a good 
altitude of the sun. 

He finds that, as nearly as possible, we are in 
latitude 15** 7' north, and in longitude 49° 36' 
w6st of Greenwich. 

This point, found on the chart, shows that we 
are about six hundred and fifty miles northeast 
of the coast of Paramaribo, — that is, of the near- 
est part of the American Continent, which, as well 
as the coast already mentioned, forms th6 sea-line 
of Dutch Guiana. 

Considering all the chances, we cannot hope, 
even with the constant aid of the trade-winds, to 
make more than ten or twelve miles a day, on an 
apparatus so imperfect as a raft which cannot 
manoeuvre with the wind. 

Even imder the most favorable circumstances, 
it will take two months to reach land, unless, as 
is not probable, we meet with some vessel. The 
Atlantic is less frequented in this locality than it 
is more to the north or to the south of us. We 
have been thrown, unhappily, between the trans- 
atlantic steamship-routes of the Antilles and 
those of Brazil, and had best not count on the 
chances of encountering a ship. 

Besides, should a calm occur, — should the 
wind change and waft us eastward, — we should 
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be on the ocean, not two months, but four, or 
even six; and the provisions would give out 
before the end of the third ! 

Prudence demands, then, that from henceforth 
we shall eat only what is absolutely necessary. 
Captain Curtis has asked our opinions about this, 
and we have sternly resolved on the course to 
take. Rations are measured out to all without 
distinction, so that our hunger and thirst may be 
half satisfied. The working of the raft does not 
require much physical exertion, and a restricted 
amount of food ought to suffice for us. As for 
the wine-brandy, of which there are about five 
gallons, it must be dealt out with the greatest 
care; no one will have the right to touch it 
without the captain's permission. 

The rations are thus regulated : each person 
will have five ounces of meat and five ounces of 
biscuit per day. It is little, but the ration 
cannot be greater ; for, at this rate, eighteen 
mouths will absorb five pounds each of the meat 
and biscuit, — that is, six hundred pounds — in 
three months. But we do not possess in all more 
than six hundred pounds of these articles. We 
must, then, stop at this figure. We have about 
thirty-two gallons of water, and it is agreed that 
each day's consumption shall be limited to a pint 
to each person ; this will keep us in water also for 
three months. 

The distribution of the food is to take place 
each morning at ten o'clock, and will be made by 
the boatswain. Each person will then receive hi 
day's ration of meat and biscuit, which he may 
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eat when and how it suits him. As we have no 
utensils for holding water except the kettle and 
the Irishman's tin cup, the water will be distrib- 
uted twice a day, — at ten a. m. and six p. m. ; 
and each will drink at once and make way for the 
others. 

It must be said, also, that we have two chances 
of replenishing our provisions, — rain, which would 
give us water, and fishing, which would give us 
food. 

Two empty barrels are placed to receive rain- 
water. The sailors busy themselves with devising 
means for fishing, and get ready the lines. 

Such are the measures taken. They are agreed 
to, and will be rigorously maintained. It is only 
by adhering to the most stringent rules that we 
can hope to escape from the horrors of famine. 
Too many sad examples have warned us to have 
forethought ; and if we are reduced to the last 
privations, it will be because fate will not have 
ceased to pursue us ! 



XXXII. 



From December 8 to December 17, — When even- 
ing comes, we crouch under the sails. Wearied 
by the long hours passed in the masts, I have been 
able to sleep several hours. The raft, being rela- 
tively little weighted, rises quite easily to the 
waves. As the sea is not ruffled, the waves do not 
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reach us. Unhappily, if the swell has gone down, 
it is because the wind is subsiding ] and towards 
morning I am fwrced to put in my journal, 
"Weather calm." At daylight I have nothing 
new to remark. The Letoumeurs have also slept 
during a part of the night. We have once more 
grasped each other's hands. Miss Hervey has had 
some repose ; her features, less fatigued, have re- 
sumed their habitual serenity. 

We are below the eleventh parallel. The heat 
during the day is very great, and the sun shines 
brilliantly. A sort of hot vapor is mingled with 
the air. As the breeze only comes by whiflfs, the 
sail hangs on the mast in the calms, which are 
too long continued. But Kobert Curtis and the 
boatswain, by certain signs which sailors alone 
can interpret, think that a current of from two to 
three miles an hour is carrying us westward. 
This would be a favorable circumstance, which 
would shorten our journey not a httle. May the 
captain and the boatswain not be mistaken; for 
in these first days and in this high temperature, 
the ration of water scarcely suffices to assuage our 
thirst ! 

And yet, since we left the Chancellor, or rather 
the tops of the ship, to embark upon this raft, our 
situation has really improved. The Chancellor 
might founder at any moment, and the raft, at 
least, is relatively firm. Yes, the situation is a 
more favorable one, and each of us feels in better 
spirits. In the daytime we get together, chat, 
argue, and watch the sea. At night we sleep 
beneath the shelter of the sails. We are inter- 
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ested in all that is going on, are attracted by the 
fishing-lines and the captain's observations, and 
almost enjoy ourselves. 

" Mr. Kazallon," says Andr6, a few days after 
our coming upon the raft, " it seems to me that 
the calm days we are now having are like those 
on the islet of Ham Rock." 

" Yes, indeed, my dear Andr^,'* I reply. 

" But I observe that the raft has one great ad- 
vantage over the islet ; it goes ! *' 

" As long as the wind is good, Andr^, the raft 
has the advantage, no doubt ; but if the wind 
should shift — " 

" True, Mr. Kazallon," replies Andr6 ; " but do 
not let us get discouraged ; let us be hopeful ! " 

Well, we are all hopeful ! Yes ; it seems as if 
we had escaped from terrible perils, not to return 
to them. The circumstances are more favorable. 
There is not one of us that does not feel almost 
safe again ! 

I do not know what is passing in Robert Curtis*s 
mind, and cannot tell whether he shares our good 
spirits. He most often keeps himself apart from 
the rest of us. He is the chief; he has not only 
his life, but our lives, to save. I know that it is 
in this wise that he understands his duty. He is 
constantly absorbed in his own reflections, and we 
avoid disturbing him. 

During these long hours most of the sailors 
sleep in the forward part of the raft. The rear 
part, by the captain's orders, has been reserved for 
the passengers, and a tent has been set up there, 
giving us a little shade. We are in a satisfactory 
6* I 
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state of health. Walter alone has not been able 
to recruit his strength. The care bestowed upon 
him does not revive him, and he still grows weaker 
every day. 

I have never appreciated Andr6 Letoumeur's 
good qualities so much as now. This amiable 
young man is the soul of our little world. He has 
an original mind, and new ideas and unexpected 
perceptions abound in his way of looking at things. 
His conversation amuses and often instructs us. 
As he talks, his sickly countenance lightens up. 
His father seems to drink in his words. Some- 
times he gazes at him, holding his hand, for hours 
together. 

Miss Hervey now and then takes part in our 
conversations, though she is always very reserved. 
We try by our attentions to make her forget that 
she has lost her natural protectors. The young 
girl has made a firm and fatherly friend in M. Le- 
toumeur, and she talks to him with an ease which 
his age invites. At his request, she has told him 
the story of her life, — that courageous and self- 
sacrificing life which is the lot of poor orphans. 
She was with Mrs. Kear two years, and now she is 
quite without means in the present or hope of for- 
tune in the future ; yet she is confident, for she is 
ready for any fate. Miss Hervey, by her character 
and moral courage, inspires respect, and neither 
word nor gesture from the coarser men on board 
has so far outraged her feelings. The 12th, 13th, 
and 14th of December have brought no change in 
the situation. The wind has continued to blow 
unequally from the east. The raft has required 
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no managing ; it has not been necessary to turn 
the rudder, or rather scull. The raft runs wind 
astern, and there is not enough sail on to make 
it lurch on one side or the other. The sailors on 
watch, posted forward, have orders to watch the sea 
with the utmost attention. 

Seven days have elapsed since we abandoned the 
Chancellor. I observe that we are getting used 
to the rations imposed on us, at least as far as 
food is concerned. It is true that we have not 
been put to the proof by physical weariness. We 
are not ** used up," to use a vulgar but apt expres- 
sion, and under such conditions a man requires 
but little to sustain him. Our greatest privation 
is that of water, for, amid these great heats, the 
quantity doled out to us is clearly insufficient. 

On the 15 th a shoal of fishes, a sort of " gilt- 
heads," comes swarming about the raft. Though 
our fishing apparatus consists of nothing more 
convenient than long cords with a curved nail at 
the end, baited with bits of dry meat, we catch 
quite a number of these fish, which are happily 
hungry. 

It is truly a miraculous fishing, and we forth- 
with have a little feast. Some of the fish are 
broiled, others boiled in salt water over a wood- 
fire lit on the forward part of the raft. What a 
dinner! It is so much provision economized. 
The fish are so abundant that, during two days, 
more than two hundred pounds of them are taken. 
If it will but rain now, all will be for the best. 

Unfortunately, the shoal of fishes does not re- 
main long in our vicinity. On the 17th some 
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large sharks appear on the surface of the water. 
They have fins, and black backs with white spots 
and transversal stripes. The presence of these 
horrible creatures is always alarming. By reason 
of the slight elevation of the raft we are nearly on 
a level with them, and several times their tails 
beat with terrible violence against our spars. The 
sailors, however, succeed in driving them oflf by 
means of hand-spikes. I shall be much surprised 
if they do not persistently follow us as a prey in 
reserve for them. 



XXXIII. 



From December 18 to December 20, — To-day the 
weather has changed, and the wind has freshened. 
We do not complain, for the change is a favorable 
one. The precaution is taken, however, to steady 
the mast, so that the tension of the sail may not 
cause it to break. This done, the raft advances a 
little more swiftly, and leaves a long foamy track 
behind it. 

In the afternoon some clouds overcast the sky, 
and the heat is rather less intense. The swell 
rocks the raft more perceptibly, and several waves 
have washed over it. Happily, the carpenter has 
succeeded in putting up some armors two feet 
high, the better to protect us from the sea. 

The barrels with the provisions and the water 
are more firmly fastened, too, by means of double 
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ropes. Should the sea carry them off we should 
be reduced to the most horrible distress. It is 
impossible to think of such a misfortune without 
shuddering. 

On the 18th the sailors gather some of the 
marine plants which are called " sargasses," much 
like those which we found between the Bermudas 
and Ham Rock. They have a sugarish taste, and 
are somewhat nutritious. I advise my compan- 
ions to chew the stems. They do so, and their 
lips and throats are much refreshed thereby. 

Nothing new occurs on this day. I observe that 
some of the sailors, chiefly Owen, Burke, Flaypole, 
Wilson, and the negro Jynxtrop, have frequent con« 
ferences, the subject of which I do not discover, 
I also observe that they stop talking when one of 
the officers or passengers approaches them. Rob- 
ert Curtis has noticed the same thing, and speaks 
of it to me. These secret consultations do not 
please him, and he proposes to watch the mea 
narrowly. Jynxtrop and Owen are evidently twa 
rascals, who are not to be trusted, for they may 
be able to lure away their comrades. 

On the 19th the heat is excessive. The sky is 
cloudless. The breeze does not fill the sail, and 
the raft lies still. Some of the sailors take a 
plunge into the sea, and the bath affords them 
refreshing relief by diminishing to some extent 
their thirst. But it is dangerous to trust one's 
self beneath these waves infested by sharks, and 
none of us have followed the rash example of the 
sailors. Who knows, though, whether we shall 
not, later on, follow their example ? To see the 
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raft motionless, the long undulations of the ocean 
without a ripple, the sail limp on the mast, is it 
not to be feared that this situation will last long 1 

Walter's health gives us great anxiety. He is 
being wasted by a slow fever, which seizes him at 
fitful intervals. Perhaps sulphate of quinine might 
subdue it. But the swamping of the poop was so 
rapid, as I have said, that the medicine-box disap- 
peared beneath the waves. Then this poor young 
man certainly has phthisic, and for some time this 
incurable disease has made terrible inroads upon 
him. The external symptoms are not to be mis- 
taken. Walter is seized with a slight, dry cough ; 
his breathing is short, and he perspires abundantly, 
especially in the morning. He grows thin, his 
nose is transparent, his sharp cheek-bones, by their 
heightened color, are in deep contrast with the 
general pallor of his face, his cheeks are sunken, 
his lips parched, the whites of his eyes shine and 
have become slightly blue. Even were he in a 
comfortable position, medicine could little avail 
the poor fellow against this relentless disease. 

On the 20th the temperatiu'e remains the same, 
and the raft is still motionless. The scorching 
rays of the sun pierce the canvas of our tent, and, 
overcome by the heat, we sometimes find ourselves 
panting. With what impatience do we await the 
moment when the boatswain will distribute our 
poor ration of water! With what eagerness do we 
pounce upon the few drops of the lukewarm liquid ! 
Those who have not experienced thirst cannot 
comprehend our emotions. 

Walter is very much changed, and suffers more 
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than any of us fix>in this scarcity of water. I ob- 
serve that Miss Hervey keeps nearly all her share 
of water for him. This compassionate and char- 
itable young girl does everything that she can, if 
not to appease, at least to lessen^ the sufiferings of 
our poor comrade. 

To-day, Miss Hervey says to me, — 

" This poor man is getting weaker every day, 
Mr. Kazallon." 

" Yes, miss," I reply, " and we can do nothing 
for him — nothing ! " 

" Take care ; he may hear us ! " 

Then she sits down at the end of the raft, and, 
with her head resting on her hands, falls into 
reverie. 

An unpleasant event has taken place to-day, 
which I ought to jot down. 

About one o'clock the sailors Owen, Flaypole, 
Burke, and Jynxtrop have a very animated con- 
versation. They talk in low tones, and their ges- 
tures betray much excitement. Owen rises and 
walks deliberately aft, to the part of the raft re- 
served for the passengers. 

" Where are you going, Owen ] " asks the boat- 
swain. 

" Where I have business," replies the sailor, in- 
solently. 

At this the boatswain leaves his place; but 
Robert Curtis, before him, conft-onts Owen. 

The sailor boldly returns the captain's look, and 
in an injured tone says, — 

" Captain, I have something to say to you on 
behalf of the lads." 
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" Say 0©," returns CUirtia^ coldly. 

** It 'b about the wine-bnuady. You know — 
that little cask of it. I& it being kept for the por- 
poises^ or the officers'!" 

"Welir' 

" We demand that our grog be distributed to us. 
every morning, as usual." 

" No/' replies the captain. 

" You say — " 

" I say — no." 

The sailor looks fixedly at Robert Curtis, and a 
malicious smile spreads over his face. He basitates 
a moment, as if asking himself if he shall insist, 
but does not, and, without adding a word, retuma 
to his comrades, who are whispering together. 

Was Robert Curtis wise in refusing so bluntly 1 
The future will reveal. When I speak to him 
about ity he replies, — 

" Give wine-brandy to those m^i I I would 
rather throw the ca^ into the sea 1 " 



XXXIV. 



December 21, This incident has had no result^ 
— so far, at least. 

For several hours, to-day, shoals of fish aprpear 
alongside the raft, and we are able to catch a great 
many of them. They are packed in an empty bar^ 
rel, and this surfeit of provisions encourages us to 
hope that we shall not, at least, su&r firom £sinmi& 
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Erening lias come, bat iritbout bringing its 
usual coolness. The nights are generally cool 
under the tropics ; but to-night threatens to be 
stifling. Masses of vapor roll heavily above the 
waves. The moon will be new at half past one in 
the morning. The darkness is profound, except- 
ing when the heat-li^tning, of a dazzling int«n- 
aty, lights up the horizon. There are long and 
wide electric discharges, without determinate form, 
but extending over a vast area. But there is no 
thunder, and the calmness of the air is terrible, so 
absolute is it. 

For two hours, Miss Hervey, Andr^, and I, seek- 
ing for some less heated breath in the air, watch 
these beginnings of the storm ; and we forget our 
desperate situation in admiring this subUme spec- 
tacle of a combat between electric clouds. The 
most savage souls must be moved by scenes so 
grand ; and I see the sailors attentively watching 
this incessant deflagration of the clouds. No 
doubt they are somewhat disturbed by these por- 
tents, announcing the approaching conflict of the 
elements. What, indeed, would become of the raft 
in the midst of the combined fury of the heavens 
and the sea^ We remain seated in the aft part 
of the raft until midnight. These luminous shafts, 
the whiteness of which is intensified by the dark- 
ness, cast upon us a livid tint, like the ghastly 
color which objects assume when subjected to a 
flame produced by alcohol impregnated with salt. 

" Are you afraid of the storm. Miss Hervey ?" 
asks Andr6. 

" No, sir," she replies. " The feeling I have is 
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rather one of awe and admiration. Is it not one of 
the most beautiful spectacles that we can wit- 
ness?" 

" Nothing is more true, Miss Hervey," replies 
Andr6 ; " especially when the thunder rolls. What 
more majestic sound can fill our ears ? What is 
the roar of artillery, that harsh and echoless hub- 
bub, when compared with it 1 The thunder fills 
the soul, and it is rather a sound than a noise, a 
sound which swells and subsides, like the prolonged 
note of a singer. Why, Miss Hervey, never did 
the voice of the finest artist move me as does this 
grand and incomparable voice of nature." 
" A deep bass," I say, laughing. 
" Yes," rephes Andr6 ; " and may we hear it be- 
fore long, for this noiseless lightning is monoto- 
nous." 

"Do you think so, dear Andrei" I reply. 
" Submit to the storm, if it comes ; but do not 
wish for it." 

" Good ; the storm will bring wind ! " 
"And water, also, doubtless,'* adds Miss Hervey; 
"the water that we need ! " 

Much might be said in reply to this, but I re- 
gain from jarring upon their poetry with my sad 
rosaic thoughts. They look b^ the storm from a 
pecial point of view, and for two hours I listen to 
beir poetic reveries, and their eager prayers that 
be storm may come. 

Meanwhile the firmament has gradually become 
verclouded. The stars have gone out at the 
enith, one by one, and the zodiacal constellations 
ave disappeared beneath the mists at the horizon. 
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Black and heavy vapors collect above our heads, 
and conceal the last lingering stars in the heavens. 
Every moment this cloudy mass throws out great 
whitish gleams, against which appear small gray- 
ish clouds. 

This whole electric reservoir in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere has, up to this time, emptied 
itself noiselessly. But the air being very dry, and 
therefore a bad conductor, the fluid can only 
escape by terrible concussions; and it seems to 
me impossible that the storm should not soon 
burst forth with an extreme violence. 

This is the opinion both of Robert Curtis and 
of the boatswain. The latter is guided by hia 
sailor's instinct, which is infallible. The captain 
adds to this "weather-wise" instinct the learning 
of a scholar. He points out to me a thick cloud- 
mass above us, which the meteorologists call a 
" cloud-ring," and which is very rarely formed in 
any other locality than the torrid zone; this region 
being saturated with all the water-vapor which the 
trade- winds carry thither from various parts of the 
ocean. 

"Yes, Mr. Kazallon," says Robert Curtis, "we 
are in the region of storms, for the wind has driven 
us into the torrid zone, where a close observer, 
with very sensitive ears, would continually hear 
the rolling of the thunder. This has been long 
remarked, and I believe it to be true." 

" It seems to me," say I, listening as I speak, 
**that I can hear the continuous rumbling to 
"which you refer." 

" Very likely ; it is the first muttering of the^ 
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storm. Within two hours it will be upon us with, 
all its fury. Well, we shall be ready to receive 
it I" 

No one thinks of sleeping ; nor is it possible, so 
oppressive is the air. The lightning spreads, and 
appears at the horizon across a space of from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty degrees ; it suc- 
cessively inflames the whole periphery of the fir- 
mament, while a sort of phosphorescent light is 
evolved from the atmosphere. 

At last the rolling of the thunder becomes more 
distinct and sharp ; but it is still, if I may so ex- 
press it, a round noise, without angles of explosion, 
a rumbling as yet unechoed. It would seem as if 
the celestial vault were muffled by these clouds, 
the elasticity of which stifles the fulness of the 
electric discharges. 

The sea, so far, has remained calm, heavy, even 
stagnant. Still, the sailors do not fail to under- 
stand the meaning of the wide undulations which 
are beginning to raise the waters. To their think- 
ing the sea is " getting ready," and there is a 
tempest somewhere, the rebound of which has 
reached us. The terrible wind is not far ofi^, and 
a ship would have been already ahull, as a meas- 
ure of prudence : but the raft cannot be managed, 
and must fly before the storm. 

At one o'clock a vivid flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by a discharge after a few seconds, indicates 
that the storm is close upon us. The horizon sud- 
denly disappears behind a damp fog. 

Just then one of the sailors cries out, — 

^* The squall! the squall!" 
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XXXV. 

Night of December 2L — The boatswain hastens 
to the halliard which holds the sail, and the yard 
is at once lowered. It is time, for the squall comes 
on like a whirlwind. If the sailor had not cried 
out, we should have been capsized, and perhaps 
thrown into the sea. The tent in the aft part of 
the raft has been carried oflf at a stroke. 

But if the raft has nothing to fear directly from 
the wind, if it is too flat to give the wind a hold, it 
has everything to fear from the monstrous waves 
raised by the tempest. These waves are flattened, 
and, as it were, crushed, for some minutes, under 
the pressm-e of the layers of air ; then they rise 
furiously, and their height increases in proportion 
to the very compression to which they have just 
been subjected. 

The raft soon follows the unruly motions of the 
surge, and if it is not displaced more than the 
surge, the incessant motion to and fro makes it 
oscillate from side to side, and before and be- 
hind. 

" Tie yourselves ! Tie yourselves to the raft ! '* 
cries the boatswain, throwing us some ropes. 

Robert Curtis hastens to our aid. The Letour- 
neurs, Falsten, and I are soon firmly tied to the 
raft. We shall not be carried off*, even if the raft 
breaks. Miss Hervey is tied by the middle of the 
body to one of the posts which sustained the tent, 
and, by the light of the lightning-flashes, I see that 
her face is, as always, serene. 
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Now the thunder and lightning begin in good 
earnest, with flashes and quickly succeeding rum- 
blings. Our ears and eyes are full of them. One 
clap of thunder does not wait for the other, and 
no sooner does one flash cease than another comes. 
In the midst of these resplendent fulgurations, 
the whole vault of vapors seems to catch fire. It 
appears as if the ocean as well as the heavens were 
ablaze, and I see several ascending flashes which, 
rising from the crest of the waves, reinforce those 
of the clouds. A strong sulphurous odor spreads 
through the air; but so far the lightning has 
spared us, and has only struck the waves. 

At two in the morning the storm is at the 
height of its fury. The wind has become tempes- 
tuous, and the surge, which is frightful, threatens 
to break up the raft. Douglas the carpenter, 
Kobert Curtis, the boatswain, and other sailors^ 
hurriedly bind it together more seciu*ely with 
ropes. Enormous masses of water fall directly 
upon it, and these heavy baths wet us to the skin, 
with water that is almost lukewarm. M. Letour- 
neur throws himself against one of these furious 
waves, as if to protect his son from too violent a 
shock. Miss Hervey is motionless ; she looks like 
a statue of resignation. 

At this moment, by the light of a sudden flash, 
I perceive some great, deep clouds of a reddish 
color ; and a crackling noise, like a discharge of 
musketry, resounds in the air. This is produced 
by a series of electric discharges, to which hail- 
stones serve as intermediates between the oppos- 
ing clouds. Indeed, hail has been formed by the 
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meeting between a storm-cloud and a current of 
cold air, and is falling with great violence. We 
are riddled by hailstones as big as a nut, which 
strike the raft with a metallic sonorousness. 

The stony shower continues thus for half an 
hour, and aids in beating down the wind ; but the 
wind, after shifting to every point of the compass, 
rises again with great violence. The mast, the 
shrouds of which are broken, has fallen over across 
the raft, and the sailors make haste to disengage 
it from its step, so that it shall not be broken off 
at its foot. The helm is disjointed by the sea, 
and the scull drifts hopelessly away. At the 
same time the larboard armors are torn oflP, and 
the waves invade the raft through the breach thus 
made. 

The carpenter and sailors try to repair the 
damage; but the shocks of the waves prevent 
them, and they roll over each other. The raft^ 
lifted by immense waves, inclines at an angle of 
more than forty-five degrees. How is it that the 
men are not carried off] How is it that the ropes, 
which hold us are not broken 1 How is it that 
we are not all hurled into the sea ] It is difl&cult 
to say. As for me, it seems impossible that, in 
one of these frightful moments, the raft should 
not turn upside down, and leave us to perish in 
the convulsions of asphyxia ! About three in the 
morning, indeed, at the moment when the storm 
is more furious than ever, the raft, lifted on the 
back of a wave, is, so to speak, placed endwise. 
Cries of fright escape us. We are going to cap- 
size ! No. The raft is held on the crest of the 
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wave, at an enormous height ; and, under the in- 
tense light of the flashes which are shooting all 
around us, we are able to cast horror-stricken 
glances over the sea, which foams as if it were 
breaking over rocks. 

Then the raft almost immediately resumes its 
horizontal position ; but while it is in this oblique 
situation, the fastenings of the casks are broken. 
I see one of them go overboard, and another 
break, letting escape the water it contains. 

Two of the sailors rush forward to save the sec- 
ond cask, which contains the dried meat. But 
one of them catches his foot between the disjoined 
planks of the platform, and utters loud cries of 
pain. I try to run to him, and succeed in unty- 
ing the rope which binds me. It is too late. By 
«, dazzling flash of lightning I see the wretched 
man, who has got his foot free, carried oE by a 
wave which completely covers us. His comrade 
has disappeared with him and there is no possibil- 
ity of lending them aid. The wave has laid me 
£at on the platform, and my head having struck 
upon the edge of a spar, I lose consciousnesa 



XXXVI. 



DeceTnher 22, — Day has come at last, and the 
sun has peeped out between the last clouds left be- 
hind by the tempest. This conflict of the elements 
has only lasted a few hours, but it has been fright- 
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fill, and the air and water have been in collision 
with unparalleled violence. 

I have only been able to describe the main inci- 
dents, for the fainting which followed my fall has 
not permitted me to observe the end of the cata- 
clysm. I only know that, shortly after, the storm 
subsided under the action of violent showers, and 
that the electrical tension of the atmosphere was 
lessened. The tempest, therefore, has not been 
prolonged beyond the night. But in this brief 
space of time, how much damage it has caused, 
what irreparable losses we have suffered, what mis- 
eries await us ! We have not even been able to 
preserve a drop of the torrents of water which 
the storm has shed ! I have come to myself, 
thanks to the attention of the Letoumeurs and 
Miss Hervey ; but I owe it to Robert Curtis that 
I was not carried off by a second wave. 

The two sailors who have perished during the 
tempest are Austin, a young man of twenty-eight, 
a worthy fellow, active and brave; and the old 
Irishman (XReady, the survivor of so many ship- 
wrecks ! There are only sixteen of us left on the 
raft ; that is, about half of those who set out on 
the Chancellor have already disappeared ! And 
now, what provisions still remain to us 1 

Robert Curtis thinks it best to take an exact 
account of them. Of what do they consist, and 
how long will they lastl 

The water will not give out yet, fwr there re- 
main in the broken cask about fourteen gallons, 
and the second cask is still intact. But both the 
cask containing the dried meat, and that in which 
7 J 
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the fish were packed, have been carried off; of 
these resources, therefore, nothmg remains. Not 
more than sixty pounds of biscuit, Robert Curtis 
thinks, have been saved from the assaults of the 
sea. 

Sixty pounds of biscuit will feed sixteen per- 
sons for eight days, allowing nearly half a pound 
apiece per day. 

Robert Curtis has apprized us of the exact situ- 
ation. We have heard him in silence. In silence, 
also, has this twenty-second day of December been 
passed. Each of us is absorbed in reflection ; but 
it is evident that the same thoughts fill the minds 
of all. It seems to me that we look at each other 
with different eyes, and that the spectre of famine 
is already brooding over us. Up to this time we 
have not been absolutely deprived of food and 
drink ; but now the ration of water must be re- 
duced, and as for the ration of biscuit — 

I go up to a group of sailors who are lying 
down forward, and hear Flaypole say, in an iron- 
ical tone, " Those who are going to die had better 
die pretty soon ! " 

" Yes ! " replied Owen. " At least, they would 
leave the others their share." 

The day has passed amid general dejection. 
Each has received his allotted half a pound of 
biscuit. Some devour it at once, with a sort of 
rage; the others eat it slowly, and at intervals. 
Fdsten seems to have divided his share into as 
many portions as the number of meals he has 
been in the' habit of taking each day. 

If any one survives, it will be FaJsten. 
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XXXVII. 

From December 23 to December 30, — Since the 
tempest the wind has shifted northeast, and main- 
tains itself with a fine breeze. We must take ad- 
vantage of it, for it tends to carry us landward. 
The mast, replaced in its position by Douglas, is 
securely fastened, the sail is once more set, and 
the raft advances with wind astern at the rate of 
from two to two and a half miles an hour. 

The sailors now busy themselves with readjust- 
ing a scull, which is done by means of a spar and 
a long plank. It works very fairly ; but, with the 
pace at which the wind is pushing forward the 
raft, but little effort is required to maintain it. 

The platform is also repaired with ropes and 
pins, which hold together the disjoined planks. 
The larboard armors, carried off by the waves, 
are replaced, and protect us from the assaults of 
the sea. In a word, all that it is possible to do 
to strengthen the raft and its appliances has been 
done. 

The tropical heat has returned with the clear 
sky. To-day it is fortunately tempered by the 
breeze. The tent having been set up anew in the 
aft part of the raft, we take turns in seeking shel- 
ter beneath it. 

Meanwhile, the insufficiency of food begins to 
be seriously felt. We suffer visibly from famine. 
Our cheeks are getting hollow and our faces ema- 
ciated. With most of us, the nervous system is 
attacked, and the astriction of the stomach pro- 
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duces a painful sensation. If we had some nar- 
cotic, — opium or tobacco, — to elude this famine 
and get to sleep, it would perhaps be more easy to 
bear ; but we have nothing of this sort. 

One of the party, at least, escapes from this 
imperious need. This is Walter, who is assailed 
by an intense fever, which " nourishes " him ; but 
he is tortured by a burning thirst. Miss Hervey, 
who contrives to save a part of her ration for the 
sick man, has obtained an extra quantity of water 
for him from the captain, and every quarter of an 
hour she moistens poor Walter's lips with it. He 
can scarcely speak, and so thanks the kind girl 
with a grateful look. Poor fellow ! He is doomed, 
and the tenderest care will not save him. He at 
least will not suffer long ! 

To-day he seems to be conscious of his con- 
dition, and he beckons to me to approach him. 
I sit down by his side. He summons all his 
strength, and, in broken words, says, "Mr. Ka- 
zallon, have I long to live ? " 

Slight as is my hesitation in answering, Walter 
perceives it. 

" The truth ! " he continues; " the whole truth !'' 
" I am not a doctor, and I cannot tell — " 
" Never mind ; answer me, I beg of you ! " 
I look at him a long time, and then put my ear 
to his chest. The phthisic has evidently made 
frightftd progress for some days. It is certain 
that one of his lungs does not act, and that the 
other scarcely suffices for the need of breathing. 
Walter is the victim of a fever, which seems to 
foreshadow a speedy dissolution. What can I say 
in reply to his question 1 
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His look is so searching that I know not what 
to do, and I try to think of some evasive answer. 

" My friend," I say, " none of us, in our pres- 
ent situation, can count upon surviving very long. 
Who knows if, a week hence, any who are on the 
raft — " 

"A week hence 1" he murmurs, with his burn- 
ing look fixed upon me ; then he turns his head^ 
and appears to be dozing. 

There is no change in our situation during 
the next three days. Strange as it may appear, 
we are getting used to dying by hunger. The 
narratives of shipwrecked men have often stated 
what I now observe. When I read them I thought 
them exaggerated. They were not so ; for I can 
now see that want of nourishment can be borne 
a much longer time than I have supposed. Be- 
sides, the captain has added several drops of wine- 
brandy to our half a pound of biscuit, and this sus- 
tains our strength more than might be imagined. 
If we could only be sure of as large a ration for 
two months, or even for one month ! But our re- 
serves are being exhausted, and each of us may 
already foresee the moment when this meagre 
nourishment will have entirely given out. We 
must then, at all hazards, seek additional food 
from the sea, now a difficult task to accomplish. 
Still, the boatswain and carpenter prepare new 
lines, and for hooks they use nails torn from the 
planks of the platform. This done, the boatswain 
seems well satisfied with his work. 

" These nails are not the best fish-hooks in the 
world," he says to me ; " but they would catch 
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fish a« well as the rest, if we had any bait. We 
have nothing but biscuit, and that will not hold 
on. If I could but catch one fish, I would make 
bait of him. But there *s the rub, — how to catch 
the first fish ! '' 

The boatswain is right ; it seems as if the fish- 
ing will be in vain. He tries his luck, however, — 
lets down his lines ; but, as might have been fore- 
seen, not a fish bites. It is evident, moreover, that 
there are but few fish in this part of the ocean. 

On the 28th and 29th we renew our attempts, 
but in vain. The pieces of biscuit which serve as 
bait dissolve in the water, and must be rejected. 
It is uselessly wasting our only food, and we have 
already got to counting the crumbs. 

The boatswain, in despair, next tries a bit of 
eloth on the nails at the end of the lines. Miss 
Hervey gives him a piece of the red shawl she 
is wearing. Perhaps this rag, shining under the 
water, will attract some hungry fish. 

This experiment is tried on the 30th. For sev- 
eral hours the lines are sunk to the bottom ; but 
when they are drawn up, the red rag appears still 
untouched. 

The boatswain is quite discouraged. Here is 
another resource that has failed us. What would 
we not give to catch this first fish, which would 
perhaps enable us to catch others ] 

"There is yet one more way of baiting our 
lines," says the boatswain to me, in a low tone. 

"What?" I ask. 

"You will know after a while," he rejoins, 
looking at me significantly. 
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What do these words mean, from a man who 
has always seemed to me very reserved % I have 
been thinking them over all night. 



XXXVIII. 



From January 1 to January 5, — It is more 
than three months since we left Charleston in the 
Chancellor^ and we have been twenty days on this 
raft, carried hither and thither at the mercy of 
the winds and currents. Have we gone westward 
towards the American coast, or has the tempest 
driven us further away from any land % 

It is no longer possible even to take an observa- 
tion. During the last storm the captain's instru- 
ments were broken despite every precaution. Cur- 
tis has no longer any compass to apprize him of 
the direction we are taking, nor any sextant to 
measure the sun's height. Are we near or many 
miles from the coast % We cannot tell ; but it is 
much to be feared that, as everything has been 
against us, we are far away from it. 

There is something very depressing, no doubt, 
in this total ignorance of our wherealDouts ; but, 
as hope never quits the human heart, we are fain 
often to fancy, without any reason, that the coast 
is near. Each of us scans the horizon, and tries 
to discern on this clear line an appearance of land. 
The eyes of the passengers, at least, often deceive 
them in this respect, and make their illusion all 
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the more painfuL We think we see it, and there 
is nothing! It is a cloud, or a mist, or an xm- 
dulation of the surge. No land is there; no 
ship appears upon the grayish perimeter where 
the sea meets the sky. The raft is always the 
centre of this desolate circumference. 

On January Ist we have eaten our last biscuit, 
or rather our last crumbs. The 1st of January ! 
What memories does this day recall to us ! And 
by comparison, how wretched it seems to us ! The 
birth of the new year, the good resolves and wishes 
to which it gives rise, the family love-tokens it 
brings, the hope with which it fills the heart, — 
nothing of this any longer concerns us ! The 
words, " I wish you a happy New Year ! " which 
are only to be said with a smile, — who of us dares 
utter them 1 Who of us would dare to hope for 
even a day for himself? 

The boatswain, however, coming up to me, and 
looking at me strangely, says, — 

" Mr. KazaUon, I wish you a happy — " 

** New Year r* 

" No, I was going to speak of to-day only ; and 
even this is rash on my part, for there is nothing 
left to eat on the raft ! " 

Everybody knows this, and yet, on the next day, 
when the time of distributing the food comes, we 
seem to be struck by a new blow. We cannot be- 
lieve in this utter dearth ! 

Towards evening I feel violent twinges in the 
stomach. These cause me to yawn painfully ; but 
two hours later they are to some degree assuaged. 

On the 3d I am much surprised to find that I 
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am no longer suffering. I feel within myself a 
great void, but this is as much fanciful as physi- 
cal. My head, heavy and ill-balanced, seems to 
shake on my shoulders, and I experience the diz- 
ziness which one feels when leaning over an abyss. 

All of the party, however, are not attacked by 
these sjnnptoms. Some of my companions already 
suffer terribly ; among others, the carpenter and the 
boatswain, who are naturally great eaters. Their 
tortures force involuntary cries from them, and 
they are obliged to tie themselves up with a 
rope. And this is only the second day! 

Ah, that half a pound of biscuit, that meagre 
portion which just now seemed to us so insufficient, 
how our hunger magnifies it now, how enormous 
it was, now that we have no longer anything ! 
This bit of biscuit, if it were still doled out to 
us, if we could but have half of it — nay, even 
a quarter — we might subsist upon it several 
days ! We would eat it crumb by crumb ! 

In a besieged city, reduced to the last degree of 
want, the victims may still find, amid the ruins, 
in the brooks, in the comers, some lean bone or 
rejected root, whicK will delay famine for the mo- 
ment. But on these planks, which the waves have 
so many times washed over, the cracks of which 
have already been searched, the angles of which, 
where the wind might have blown some of the 
refuse, have been scratched, what can we still 
hope to find ? 

The nights seem very, very long — longer than 
the days. In vain do we seek in sleep a momen- 
tary relief Sleep, when it does close our eyes, is 
only a feverish doze, big with nightmares. 
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On this night, however, yielding to fatigue, at a 
moment when my hunger is also asleep, I have 
been able to rest several hours. 

The next morning, at six o'clock, I am awakened 
by loud voices on the raft. I quickly jump up, 
and see the negro Jynxtrop, and the sailors Owen, 
Flaypole, Wilson, Burke, and Sandon, grouped in a 
belligerent attitude on the forward part of the 
raft. These wretches have possessed themselves 
of the carpenter's tools — his hatchet, hammer, 
and chisels ; and they are threatening the captain, 
the boatswain, and Douglas. I hasten at once to 
join Curtis and his party. Falsten follows me. 
We have only our knives for arms, but we are none 
the less determined to defend ourselves. 

Owen and his comrades advance toward us. The 
rascals are drunk. During the night they have 
emptied the cask of wine-brandy, and have used it 
up. 

What do they wish to do % 

Owen and the negro, less drunk than the rest, 
are inciting them to murder us, and they are un- 
der the influence of a sort of alcoholic fury. 

** Down with Curtis ! To the sea with the cap- 
tain ! Owen for master ! Owen for master ! " 

Owen is the leader, and the negro serves as his 
lieutenant. The hatred of these two men for their 
officers now manifests itself by a resort to force, 
which, even if it succeeds, will not save the situa- 
tion. But their comrades, incapable of reasoning, 
are armed, while we are not; and this renders 
them formidable. 

Robert Curtis, on seeing them advance, walks 
towards them, and with a steady voice cries, — 
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" Down with your arms ! " 

" Death to the captain ! " shouts Owen. 

The wretch excites his followers by gestures; 
but Curtis, passing the drunken group, goes straight 
up to him. 

" What do you wish 1 " he asks. 

** No more captain on the raft ! '' replies Owen*;^ 
" all equal here ! " 

Stupid brute ! As if we were not all equal, iix 
the presence of misery ! 

"Owen," says the captain, a second time, "Down 
with your arms ! " 

" Come on, men ! " cries Owen. 

A struggle begins. Owen and Wilson fall upoa 
Eobert Curtis, who parries their blows with the end 
of a spar ; while Burke and Flaypole attack Fal- 
sten and the boatswain. I come into collision with 
the negro Jynxtrop, who, brandishing a hammer, 
tries to strike me. I endeavor to seize him with 
my arms, in order to render him helpless, but the 
rascal's muscular force is too much for me. After 
struggling several moments, I feel that I am about 
to yield, when Jynxtrop rolls upon the platform, 
dragging me with him. Andr^ Letoumeur has 
caught him by the leg and thrown him over. 

This has saved me. The negro, in falling, has 
let go the hammer, which I seize. I am about to 
break his head with it, when Andre's hand arrests 
me in my turn. 

The mutineers have all been driven back upon 
the forward part of the raft. Robert Curtis, after 
eluding Owen's blows, has just seized a hatchet, 
and, raising his hand, strikes. 
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But Owen jumps aside, and the hatchet hits 
Wilson full on the stomach. The wretched man 
falls over the side of the raft and disappears. 

" Save him ! save him ! " cries the boatswain. 

" He is dead," repUes Douglas. 

"Yes, that is why" — repUes the boatswain, 
without ending his sentence! 

Wilson's death ends the struggle. Flaypole and 
Burke, in the last stages of drunkenness, have 
fallen flat and motionless ; and we seize Jynxtrop 
and tie him firmly to the foot of the mast. 

As for Owen, he has been overcome by the boat- 
swain and the carpenter. Robert Curtis comes up 
to him and says, — 

" Pray to Cfod ; for you are going to die ! " 

" You are in a hurry, then, to eat me ! " replies 
Owen, with inconceivable insolence. 

This atrocious reply saves his life. Robert 
Curtis throws aside the hatchet which he has 
already raised over Owen, and, with a pale face, 
goes and sits down in the rear of the raft. 



XXXIX. 



January 5 and 6, — This scene has deeply im- 
pressed us. Owen's reply, under the circumstances, 
is enough to overwhelm the most resolute. As 
soon as my mind has become more calm, I warmly 
thank young Letoumeur, whose timely interference 
has saved my life. 
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" You thank me," he says, " when, perhaps, you 
ought to curse me ! " 

" You, Andr4 ! " 

"Mr. Kazallon, I have only prolonged your 
miseries.'* 

" No matter, Andr^," says Miss Hervey, who 
has approached us ; ** you have done your duty." 

This sentiment of duty is ever present with the 
young girl. She has grown thin from privation ; 
her clothing, faded by the dampness, torn by con- 
cussions, floats almost in tatters ; but no murmur 
of complaint has passed her lips, nor does she 
allow herself to become dejected. 

" Mr. Kazallon," she asks, " we are fated, then, 
to die of hunger ? " 

" Yes, Miss Hervey," I reply, almost harshly. 

" How long can one live without food 1 " 

" Longer than you would think. Perhaps for 
long, interminable days I " v 

" Strong people suffer the most, do they not 1 " 

" Yes, but they die more quickly. It is a com- 
pensation." 

How could I reply to the yoimg girl thus^ 
What ! I cannot think of a word of hope with 
which to cheer her ! I have thrust the truth, 
with aU its bitterness, upon her. Has every 
human feeling died within me 1 The Letourneurs, 
who hear me, look at me several times with their 
large, clear eyes, dilated by hunger. They are 
wondering if it is really I who speak thus. 

Several moments after, when we are alone. Miss 
Hervey says to me, in a low voice, — 

" Mr. Kazallon, would you be willing to do me 
a service 1 " 
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"Yes, miss," I reply, this time with warmth, 
ready to do anything for her. 

" If I die before you, — and that may happen, 
for I am weaker than you are, — promise to throw 
my body into the sea." 

" Miss Hervey, I was wrong — " 

" No, no," she adds, half smiling. " You were 
right to speak to me as you did ; but promise to 
do as I ask. It is a weakness. I fear nothing 
while alive ; but, when I am dead, promise to cast 
me into the sea." 

I promise. Miss Hervey offers me her hand, 
and I feel her shrunken fingers feebly press my 
own. 

Another night has passed. At times my suffer- 
ings are so extreme that cries of pain escape me ; 
then they calm down, and I repose, plunged in a 
sort of stupor. When I return to myself, I am 
amazed to find my companions still living. 

Of all on the raft, Hobbart the steward appears 
to support his privations best. He is a small man, 
with a suspicious face, a fawning expression, smil- 
ing often with a smile "which only moves the 
lips " ; his eyes are usually half shut, as if he 
wished to disg-uise his thoughts, and his whole air 
seems to breathe falsehood. I could swear that 
he is a hypocrite. And though privation seems to 
have less effect on him than on the rest, he is for- 
ever complaining and groaning. It seems to me 
that these complaints and groana are assumed. We 
shall see. I will watch this man, for I have sus- 
picions about him which it will be well to clear 
up. 
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To-day (January 6) M. Letoumeur takes me 
apart, and leading me aft, betrays the intention 
of making me a secret communication. He does 
not wish to be either seen or heard. I go with 
him, and, as night is falling, no one can observe us. 

" Mr. Kazallon,'* says M. Letoumeur, in a low 
voice, "Andr6 is very weak. My boy is dying of 
hunger. Sir, I cannot see that any longer ! No, 
I cannot ! " 

He speaks to me as if he were suppressing anger 
beneath his piteous words, and his accent has 
something savage in it. Ah, I can understand all 
that this father suffers ! 

" M. Letoumeur," I say, taking his hand, " let 
us not despair. Some ship — " 

" I have not come to ask commonplace consola- 
tions from you," says he, interrupting me. " We 
shall not meet any ship ; you know that as well as 
I. No ; I wish to speak of something else. How 
long is it that my son, you, and the rest, have been 
without eating % " 

This question astonishes me. I reply, — 

" The biscuit gave out on January 2d. This is 
the 6th. It is four days, then, since — " 

"Since you have eaten V* returns M. Letour- 
neur. " Well, it is eight days since I have eaten ! ** 

"Eight days!" 

" Yes ; I have saved up my portion for my son." 

At these words, tears come to my eyes. I seize 
M. Letoumeur's hands. I can scarcely speak. I 
look at him. Eight days ! 

" Sir," I say, " what do you wish of me 1 " 

" 'Sh ! not so loud ! Let nobody hear us." 
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"ButteUme — " 

" I wish," he says, lowering his voice, — "I wish 
that you would offer Andr^ — " 

"But you yourself — cannot you — 1 " 

" No, no i He would think that I had robbed 
myself for him. He would refuse me. No ; this 
must come from you ! " 

"M. Letoumeur!" 

*' For pity^s sake do me this service — the great- 
est that I can ask of you ! Besides, — for your 
trouble — " 

Saying this, M. Letoumeur takes my hand and 
softly caresses it. 

" For your trouble — yes — you may eat — just 
a little ! " 

Poor father I As I listen to him, I tremble like 
a child. All my being thrills, and my heart beats 
as if it would break. At the same time I feel M. 
Letoumeur slipping a little piece of biscuit into 
my hand. 

" Take care that nobody sees you," he says. 
" The monsters, they would murder you ! There 
is only enough for one day ; but to-morrow — I will 
give you as much more ! " 

The unhappy man distrusts me ! And perhaps 
he is right ; for when I feel the bit of biscuit in 
my hands, I am on the very point of carrying it to 
my mouth ! 

I have resisted the temptation ; and let those who 
read this imagine all that my pen cannot depict ! 
The night has come on with the rapidity peculiar 
to low latitudes. I glide up to Andr^, and give 
him the piece of biscuit as if it came from me. 
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The young man jumps up. 

" And my father ? " he says. 

I tell him that M. Letoumeur has had his share, 
and I mine; that to-morrow, and the following- 
days, I shall no doubt be able to give him still 
more. I urge him to take it ! 

Andr6 does not ask me where the biscuit comea 
from, but voraciously devours it. 



XL. 

And this evening, despite M. Letoumeur*s oflFer, 
I have eaten nothing — nothing ! 

January 7, — For several days the salt sea, 
which almost incessantly washes over the platform 
of the raft as soon as the surge rises, has stung to 
the quick the skin of the feet and legs of some of 
the sailors. Owen, whom the boatswain has kept 
tied aft since the mutiny, is in a deplorable state. 
At our request, he is freed from his bonds. San- 
don and Burke have also been gnawed by the bit- 
ing of the salt water ; the rest of us have thus far 
been preserved from it, because the rear of the 
raft is less beaten by the waves. To-day, the boat- 
swain, crazed by the fury of starvation, devours bits 
of sails and pieces of wood. I hear his teeth crunch- 
ing these poor substitutes for food. The poor 
fellow, urged by terrible hunger, tries to fill his 
stomach so as to swell out the mucous membrane. 
At last, after searching about, he finds a piece of 
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leather on one of the masts which sustain the plat- 
form. The leather is animal matter ; he tears it 
and devom^ it with indescribable voracity, and it 
seems as if he finds some relief from its absorption. 
Everybody hastens to follow his example. A hat 
of tanned hide, the visors of caps, everything that 
is of an animal substance is savagely gnawed. It 
seems, just now, as if we were no longer human. I 
never shall forget this scene ! 

If hunger is not satisfied, its twinges have at 
least been an instant assuaged. But some of us 
are unable to endure this revolting nourishment, 
and throw it up. 

Let me be pardoned for giving these details. I 
must conceal nothing that the shipwrecked of the 
Chancellor have suffered. The reader will learn, 
by this narrative, all the moral and physical mis- 
eries that human beings can sustain. Let this 
be the mission of this diary. I will tell all, and I 
foresee but too clearly that we have not yet reached 
the height of our misfortunes ! 

One thing that I have observed during this 
scene has confirmed my suspicions of the steward. 
Hobbart, though all the while complaining, ha^ 
taken no part in eating the leather. To hear him, ' 
one would think that he was dying from inanition ; 
yet to see him, it would appear that he was free 
from the tortures of the rest. Has this hypocrite 
some secret reserve, from which he is still draw- 
ing 1 I have been watching him, but have discov- 
ered nothing. 

The heat is still great, and even insufferable, 
when the breeze does not moderate it. The ration 
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of water is certainly insufficient, but hunger kills 
our thirst. And though it is true that the want 
(tf water might make us suffer more than the want 
of food, just now I cannot believe, or at least 
imagine it. Still, this has often been remarked. 
God grant that we may not be reduced to this 
new extremity ! 

Happily, several pints of water still remain in 
the cask which was half broken during the storm, 
and the second cask is as yet untouched. Though 
there are fewer of us, the captain, despite com- 
plaints, has reduced the daily ration to half a pint 
each. I approve of this. 

As for the wine-brandy, there only remains a 
quarter of a gallon, which has been securely put 
away aft. 

To-day ( the 7th ), about half past seven in the 
evening, one of our party passes away. We are 
now only fourteen. Walter has expired in my arms, 
and neither the cares of Miss Hervey nor of myself 
have availed anything. He suffers no longer ! 

A few moments before dying Walter thanked 
Miss Hervey and me in a voice we could scarcely 
hear. 

" Mr. Kazallon," said he, letting a crumpled 
letter drop from his trembling hand, " this letter 
— from my mother — I have not strength — it is 
the last — I received. She says to me, * I am waiting 
for you, my child — I want to see you again ! ' 
No, mother, you will never see me again ! This 
letter, sir — put it — on my lips — there, there ! 
Let me die kissing it — my mother — my God ! " 

I replaced Walter's letter in his cold hand, and 
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carried it to his lips. His eye brightened for a mo- 
ment, and we heard the noise of a feeble kiss ! 

He is dead, poor Walter ! God has called him to 
himself! 



XL I. 



January 8, — I have remained near the poor 
fellow's corpse all night, and Miss Hervey has been 
several times to pray for the dead. 

By daylight the body is quite cold and stiff. 
I am in haste to cast him into the sea. I have 
asked Robert Curtis to help me in this sad task. 
When the body is wrapped in its wretched cloth- 
ing, we will throw it into the waves ; and I trust 
that, owing to his extreme thinness, he will not 
float. 

Robert Curtis and I, having taken precautions 
not to be seen, take from Walter's pockets some 
articles which we shall restore to his mother, if 
either of us survives. 

Just as I am putting on the body the clothing 
which is to serve it as a shroud, I cannot suppress 
an exclamation of horror. 

The right foot is wanting, and the leg is only a 
bleeding stump ! Who is the perpetrator of this 
profanation*? I must have yielded, then, to my 
weariness during the night, and some one has 
profited by my sleeping to mutilate the corpse 1 
But who was it? 

Robert Curtis looks angrily about him, Every- 
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thing, however, is as usual ; the silence is broken 
only by groans. Perhaps we are being watched. 
Let us hasten to throw these remains into the sea, 
to avoid more horrible scenes ! 

Having said a few prayers, we cast the body into 
the sea, and it sinks at once. 

** Heavens and earth ! The sharks are well fed, 
they are I " 

Who says this 1 I turn round. It is Jynxtrop, 
the negra 

The boatswain is standing by. 

"This foot," I say, "do you believe that those 
wretches — " 

" That foot % ah, yes," replies the boatsw&.ih, in 
a strange tone. " Besides, it was their right." 

" Theiir right 1 " I cry. 

" Sir," says the boatswain, " it is better to eat a 
dead man than a living one ! " 

I know not what to say to this coldly given re- 
sponse ; and stretch myself on the rear of the 
raft. 

A piece of good fortune happens about eleven 
o'clock. The boatswain, who has been casting hia 
lines since morning, has succeeded at last. 

Three fishes have just been caught. They are 
cod-fish of large size, between two and three feet 
long. 

The boatswain has scarcely hauled them on 
board, before the sailors pounce upon them. Cap- 
tain Curtis, Falsten, and I hasten to rescue them, 
and order is soon restored. Three cod-fish are but 
little for fourteen persons ; but each, at any rate, 
has his share. Most of the party devtsur the fish 
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raw, it might even be said, living. Curtis, Andr^, 
and Miss Hervey have the patience to wait. They 
light a few pieces of wood in a comer of the raft, 
and broil their pieces. I am not able to impose so 
much self-control on myself; but eat my portion 
raw and bleeding. 

M. Letoumeur is not more patient than I or the 
rest. He falls upon his bit of fish like a famished 
wolf. How is it that this poor man, who has not 
eaten for so long, still livesl I cannot under- 
stand. 

The boatswain's joy, in hauling out the fish, 
almost reached delirium. It is certain that if his 
success continues, we may be saved from a horrible 
death. 

I go and talk with him, and urge him to go on 
fishing. 

" Yes ! " he says, — " yes, of course — of course 
I will go on ! " 

" And why do you not cast in your lines again ? " 
I ask. 

"Not now," he replies, evasively. "Night is 
more favorable than day for catching big fish, and 
we must be chary of our bait. Fools that we are, 
we have not even kept any scraps for baiting our 
lines ! " 

It is true, and the error is perhaps a fatal one. 

" I have some." 

"Some that is good*?" 

" Excellent, sir, since the fish have bitten at it." 

I look at the boatswain, who stares back at me. 

"You have something left for baiting your 
lines 1" I ask. 
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" Yes," he returns in a low voice ; and without 
a word more, leaves me. 

This meagre nourishment has, meanwhile, given 
us some strength, and with it, a little hope. We 
talk about the boatswain's fishing, and it seems 
impossible that he should not succeed again. Is 
fate at last getting tired of pursuing us % 

It is a sure proof of a certain degree of expan- 
sion in our minds, that we begin to talk again of 
the past. Our thoughts are no longer fixed exclu- 
sively on the miserable present, and the terrible 
future which menaces us. The Letoumeurs, Fal- 
sten, the captain, and I revert to the events which 
have happened since the shipwreck. We recall 
our lost companions, the incidents of the fire, the 
foundering of the ship, the reef of Ham Kock, the 
leakage, the frightful voyage in the tops, the raft, 
the tempest, — all these things, which now seem so 
far ofi* ! Yes, we have passed through all this, and 
still live ! 

We live ! Is this what can be called living % 
We are now only fourteen out of twenty-eight, 
and soon we shall perhaps be but thirteen! 

"An unlucky number," says Andr6, "but we 
shall have trouble in finding a fourteenth ! " 

During the night of the 8th the boatswain once 
more casts his lines aft, and himself remains to 
watch them, not wishing to confide this task to 
any one. 

In the morning I go up to him. It is scarcely 
daylight, and he is trying to pierce the obscurity 
of the waters with his burning eyes. He does not 
see me, nor has he heard me approach. 
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I touch him Ughtly on th^ ahouldier^ H^ turns 
towards me. 

*'^WeU, boatswain?" 

*^WeU, the accursed sharks hav^ devoured my 
hait," he replies, iu ^ hollow voice^ 

" Have you none left *? '^ 

" No ! and dp you know what that proves, wr % " 
he adds, grasping my arm. " It proves that we 
must not do things by halves ! " 

1 put my hand over his mouth. I understand 
him. 

Poor Walter ! 



XLII. 



January 9 and lOy — To-day we are becalmed. 
The sun is burning hot, the breeze has quite sub- 
sided, and not a ripple breaks the long undulation^, 
of the sea, which rises almost imperceptibty. If 
there is not some current, the direction of which, 
we cannot determine, the raft n^ust be absolutely 
stationary. 

I have said that the heat, to-day, is intolerable;.. 
Our thirst is, therefore, al,so intolerable. The 
insuffidency of water makes u<s suffer terribly,, for 
the first time. I foresee that it wiU, bring torturea 
more difficult to bear than those arising fron\ hun- 
gerv Already our n^ouths, throats, ajad pharynxes 
are contracted by dryness, and our mucous mem- 
branes are sorely affected by the hot. air carried tp 
them by breathmg. 
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At my entr^ti^8) the oaptiaitt has for 'OUtee re- 
laxed the usual rul^e. H^e gt*ants a double J)ortibli 
of water, and we are able to quench our thirtat, 
ftfbet ft, fashiob, four times in the xioiirse of the 
day. I say " after a fashion," for the water, kept 
in the bottom of the cask, though covered with 
canvas, is iu truth lukewarm. 

The day has been a miserable on'e. Th« sailors, 
overcome by hunger, again give themselves over 
to despair. 

The bre^e has not risen with the moon, which 
is now nearly full. Still, as the ttopical nights 
are cool, we experience some relief; but during 
the day the heat is insufferable. We cannot 
doubt, from the constant height of the tempera- 
ture, that the raft has drifted far to the south. 

As for land, no one any longer looks for it. It 
seems as if the terrestrial globe were only a wa- 
tery sphere. Always aud everywhere, this infinite 
ocean ! 

• On the 10th there is the same calm and the 
same heat. The sky poura down upon us a raiu 
of firfe ; it is burning air that we bteathe. 

Our desire to drink is iiTesistible, and we forget 
the tortneuts of hunget; we await with furious 
impatieUce the moment of receiving the ffew drops 
of water which are our portion. 0, that we might 
drink to satiety, just for once, even were we to ex^ 
haust our supply, and die ! 

About hoon one of oUt companions is taken 
With sharp pains Which force him to cry out. It 
is the wretched Owen, who, lying down forwani, 
Writhes lU dreadful couvulsions. 
8 
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I hurry towards him. Whatever his conduct in 
the past, humanity impels me to see if I cannot 
afford him some relief. 

Just at this moment the sailor Flaypole gives a 
shout. 

I turn round. 

Flaypole is standing near the mast, and is 
pointing towards the horizon. 

" A ship ! " he cries. 

We are all upon our feet in an instant. Per- 
fect silence reigns on the raft. Owen, , ceasing his 
cries, stands up with the rest. A white speck ap- 
pears in the direction indicated by Flaypole. But 
does it move % Is it a sail 1 What do the sailofs, 
with their experienced eyes, think of it % 

I watch Robert Curtis, who, with folded arms, is 
observing the white speck. His cheeks are pro- 
jecting, every part of his face expresses intensity 
of attention, his brow contracts, his eyes are half 
shut, and he concentrates upon the spot all the 
power of vision of which he is capable. If this 
spot is a sail, he will be sure to recognize it. 

But he shakes his head; his arms fall to his 
side. 

I look. The white speck is no longer there. It 
is not a ship; it is some reflection, the broken 
crest of a wave, — or if it is a ship, the ship has 
passed out of sight ! 

What prostration follows this moment of hope ! 
We all resume our wonted places. Robert Curtis 
stands motionless, but no longer scans the hori- 
zon. 

Then Owen's cries begin with increased violence. 
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His whole body is writhing in terrible pain, and 
his aspect is really frightful. His throat is shrunk 
by a spasmodic contraction, his tongue is dry, his 
abdomen swollen, his pulse feeble, rapid, and irreg- 
ular. 

The unfortunate man has violent convulsive 
movements and tetanic shocks. These symptoms 
are not to be mistaken ; Owen has been poisoned 
by oxide of copper. 

We do not possess the medicine to neutralize 
the effects, of this poison. Still, vomiting may be 
provoked, to eject the contents of Owen's stomach. 
Lukewarm water is sufficient for this. I ask the 
captain for a little water. He consents. The 
first cask having been exhausted, I am about to 
procure water from the other, which is still un- 
touched, when Owen gets upon his knees, and in a 
voice that is scarcely human, cries, — 

" No ! no ! no ! " 

Why this " no " 1 I return to Owen, and ex- 
plain to him what I am going to do. He replies 
yet more eagerly that he does not wish to drink 
that water. 

I try then to relieve him by tickling the uvula ; 
and this succeeds. 

It is but too clear that Owen is poisoned, and 
that nothing can be done to save him. 

But how has he been poisoned 1 He has had 
some relief. He can now speak. The captain and 
I question him. 

I will not attempt to describe our feehngs on 
hearing the wretched man's reply. 

Owen, urged by atrocious thirst, has stolen 
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several pints of water from the ML cask. The 
water in this cask is poisoned! 



XLIII. 



From January 11 to January IJ^ — Owen died 
during the night amid terrible agonies. 

It is but too true ! The poisoned cask formerly 
contained copperas. This is very evident. Now, 
by what fatality was it converted into a water- 
cask, and by what yet more deplorable fatality 
was it taken on board the raft \ It matters little. 
What is certain is, that we have no more water. 

We have been forced to throw Owen into the 
sea at once, for decomposition immediately began 
its work. The boatswain could not even use the 
flesh for bait, so far gone was it. The death of 
this wretched man will not have been of any use 
to us ! 

We all know our situation just as it is, and re- 
main silent. What could we say % Besides, the 
sound of our voices is exceedingly painful to hear. 
As we have become very irritable, it is better that 
we should not speak ; for the least remark, a look, 
a gesture, were enough to provoke a frenzy which 
it would be impossible to restrain. I do not un- 
derstand why we are not all madmen by this 
time ! 

On the 12th we receive no ration of water, the 
last drop having been exhausted last evening. 
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There is not a cloud in th^ Isky which might give 
ug a little rain, and a thermometer "- if we had 
one — would show one hundred and four degrees 
(Fahrenheit) in the shade, ^ — if there were any 
shade on the raft. 

It is the same on the 13th. The salt water 
begins to sting my feet to the quick, but I scarcely 
notice it. The state of the men afflicted with this 
torture has not grown worse. 

Ah, this water that surrounds us ! When I 
think that, by evaporating or freezing it, we might 
make it drinkable ! Reduced to vapor or ice, it 
would no longer contain the least bit of salt, and it 
might be drunk. But the means of doing this fail 
us ; we cannot eflfect it. 

To-day the boatswain and two sailors have been 
in bathing, at the risk of being devoured by the 
sharks. The bath has in some degree refreshed 
them. Three of our companions and myself, be- 
ing scarcely able to swim, have lowered ourselves 
by ropes into the sea, and have remained in the 
water nearly half an hour. During this time, 
Robert Curtis was watching for sharks. Happily, 
none appeared. Despite our entreaties and her 
sufferings, Miss Hervey refused to follow our ex- 
ample. 

About eleven on the morning of the 14th the 
eaptain comes up to me, and whispers in my 
ear, — 

" Do not make any motion that will betray you, 
Mr. Kazallon. I may be mistaken, and I do not 
wish to cause our companions a fresh disappoint- 
ment." 
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I look at him anxiously. 

" This time," he says, " I have just really seen 
a ship." 

The captain has done well to warn me, for I 
should not have been able to control my feelings. 

" Look," he adds. " See, on the larboard, aft." 

I get up, pretending an indifference I am far 
from feeling, and scan the arc of the horizon 
pointed out by Curtis. 

My eyes are not those of a sailor : but, in an in- 
distinct outline, I recognize a vessel without sails. 

Almost immediately the boatswain, who has 
been looking that way several minutes, cries, — 

"A ship!" 

The news does not at once produce the expected 
effect. It provokes no emotion, either because it 
is not believed, or because the strength of the 
party is exhausted. Nobody gets up. But the 
boatswain having several times repeated, " A ship ! 
a ship ! " every one peers at the horizon. 

This time the fact is not to be denied. We see 
the unhoped-for ship. Will she perceive us % 

Meanwhile, the sailors try to determine the form 
and direction of the ship, especially her direction. 

Kobert Curtis, after observing her with keen 
attention, says, — 

" That ship is a brig, running nearly on a star- 
board tack. If she continues in this direction for 
two hours, she will necessarily strike across our 
track." 

Two hours ! Two centuries ! But her direction 
may change any moment, all the more as she is 
only tacking so as to take advantage of the wind. 
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If this is so, when her tack is ended she will tack 
again to the larboard, and run away from us. Ah, 
if she were only going wind astern, or even with 
full sail on, we should have some reason for hope ! 

We must, then, attract the attention of this 
ship. At all hazards, she must see us. Curtis 
orders that eveiy possible signal be given ; for the 
brig is still twelve miles to the east, and she could 
not hear our cries. We have no firearms with 
which to attract her notice. Let us, then, haul up 
some sort of flag to the mast-head. Miss Hervey's 
shawl is red, and this color is the most distinctly 
perceptible against the horizon of the sea and the 
sky. 

The shawl is hoisted, and a light breeze which is 
just now wrinkling the waves spreads forth its 
folds. It floats from time to time, and our hearts 
are filled with hope. ' You know with what energy 
a drowning man clings to the smallest object with- 
in his reach. The flag is this object, for us ! 

For an hour we pass through a thousand vary- 
ing doubts and hopes. The brig has evidently 
come nearer ; sometimes it seems to stop ; and we 
ask ourselves if she is not going to tack about. 

How slowly she progresses! She carries, how- 
ever, her royal and her stay-sails, and her hull is 
almost visible above the horizon. But the wind 
is weak, and suppose it should subside still more 1 
We would give years of existence to be older by 
one hour ! 

About half past twelve the captain and boat- 
swain estimate that the brig is still nine miles 
away. She has therefore gained three miles in 
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an hour and a half* The breeee which passes 
over our heads scarcely reaches her. It seems to 
me, noW) that her sails no longer swell out, but 
hang limp along the masts. I look to windward 
to see if a breeze is not coming up ; but the waves 
are in a doze, and the breath of wind which has 
given us so much hope dies away. 

I have gone aft, near the Letourneurs and Miss 
Hervey, and we look constantly fix)m the ship to 
the captain. Robert Curtis is motionless, in the 
forward part, leaning against the mast ; and th© 
boatswain is by his side. 

Their eyes do not turn aside from the brig for 
an instant. We read on their faces, which cannot 
remain expressionless, the emotions they feel. Not 
a word is uttered until Douglas cries out, in a 
tone that cannot be described, — 

" She is tacking ! " 

Our whole existence Is at this moment in our eyes. 
All have started up, some on their knees, others 
upright. A terrible oath is uttered by the boat- 
swain. The ship is still nine miles from us, and 
at this distance she has not perceived our signsd. 
As for the raft, it is only a point in space, lost in 
the intense glow of the sun's rays. It cannot be 
seen. It has not been seen ! If the captain of 
this ship, whatever she is, had perceived us^ woUld 
he have been so inhuman as to depart without 
coming to our aid 1 No; it is not to be imaging. 
He has not seen us ! 

" Fire ! Smoke ! " cries Robert Curtis. " Bum 
the planks of the raft ! My friends, it is our last 
chance of being seen ! " 
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Som^ planks are tUrown down forward^ 9a as to 
forpa a pile. They are lighted, not without trouble, 
for they are damp ; but this dampness will make 
the wuoke more thick, and therefore more easily 
seep. Sooi^ a blackish column of smoke rises 
straight vp into the air. If it were night, if dark- 
ness should come before the brig disappears, the 
flames will be visible, even at our distance ! 

But the hours pass ; the fire goes out. 

At such a time, to be resigned, to submit to the 
will of God, requires more self-control thau I now 
possess ! No ; I cannot have confidence in the 
God who makes our sufieringa yet more terrible ; 
who arouses hopes to be thus miserably dashed ! 

I blaspheme and swear, as did the boatswain. 
A feeble hand touches me; and Miss Hervey 
points heavenward. 

But it is too much. I do not wish to see any- 
thing W>re^; I slip down under the sail ; I conceal 
myself; 9obs break from me in spite of myself. 

All this while, the brig has taken another tack ; 
she glides slowly away eastward ; and three hours 
afterward the keenest eyes cannot discern any of 
her sails above the horizon. 



XLIV. 



January 15. — After this blow, we have nothing 
to expect but death. It wiU come more or less 
gradually ; but it will comQ. To-day soine cloudy 

8* L 
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have risen in the east, and have brought with 
them some whiflfs of wind. The temperature is a 
little less oppressive, and, despite our prostration, 
we feel relief from this. My throat breathes an 
air less dry ; but since the last fish were caught, 
seven days ago, we have not eaten. There is 
nothing left on the raft. Yesterday I gave Andr^ 
the last morsel of biscuit that his father had saved, 
and had handed to me with tears in his eyes. 
Jynxtrop, the negro, has managed to rid himself 
of his bonds, and the captain has not ordered them 
to be replaced. What good would it do? The 
wretched man and his accomplices have become 
feeble from famine. What could they attempt, 
now'? 

To-day several large sharks have made their 
appearance, and we see their big black fins rapidly 
beating the waves. I cannot help fancying them 
living coffins, which will soon swallow up our 
wretched remains. They do not frighten me; 
they rather attract me. They come near enough 
to graze the sides of the raft, and Flaypole's arm, 
which is leaning over them, just escapes being 
snapped oflF by one of the monsters. 

The boatswain, with fixed and staring eyes, and 
tightly closed teeth which appear between his 
open lips, looks at these sharks from a different 
point of view. He yearns to devour them, and 
not to be devoured by them. If he could catch 
one of them, he would not be slow to eat its tough 
flesh. Nor would any of us. 

The boatswain decides to try to catch one, and 
as he has no whirl to attach to a line, he goes 
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to work maMng one. Curtis and Douglas perceive 
what he is doing, and they confer with each other, 
while throwing out some ends of spars and ropes, 
so as to keep the sharks around the raft. 

Douglas gets his hatchet to use as a whirl. 

It is possible that this tool may stick between 
the jaws of a shark, either by its edge or the op- 
posite end, should the shark swallow it. The 
wooden handle is attacheji to a strong cable, 
which in its turn is securely fastened to one of the 
uprights of the raft. 

Our desires are keenly excited by these prepa- 
rations. We ^re breathless with impatience. We 
use every exertion to hold the attention of the 
sharks, that they may not swim away. 

The tackle is ready, but there is nothing to bait 
it with. The boatswain, going back and forth on 
the raft, talking to himself, ferrets in every comer 
and in the air to find a body among us. 

He must, then, return to the method he has 
already adopted, and the top of the hatchet is 
enveloped in a strip of the red wool, provided by 
Miss Hervey's shawl. 

But the boatswain does not wish to act hastily. 
Is the tackle securely fastened] Will the up- 
right hold the line ] He makes certain of these. 
This done, he lets his apparatus slip into the 
water. 

The sea is transparent, and we could easily dis- 
tinguish any object a hundred feet below the sur- 
face. I see the hatchet slowly descending, with 
the red strip around it, the color standing out dis* 
tinctly against the deep blue of the water. 
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Passengers and sailors lean over the sides in 
breathless silence. But it seems that the sharks^ 
while this bait is held out to their vorsAity, havQ 
gradually disappeared Stilly they cannot be &r 
off, and whatever prey should Ml in here would 
be devoured in a moment ! 

Suddenly the boatswain makes a sign with his 
hand. He points out an enormous mass which is 
gliding towards the raft, ruffling the surface of 
the sea. It is a shark twelve feet long, which has 
left the deeper waters, and is swimming straight 
towards us. When the beast is not more than 
four fathoms from the raft, the boatswain slowly 
draws in his line, so as to put the hatchet in his 
way; and he slightly twitches the hatchet, so as 
to give it the semblance of a living thing. 

My heart beats violently, as if my life depended 
on the issue. 

The shark approaches; his eyes glitter on the 
surface of the waves, and his jaws, gaping wide 
open, betray, when he turns a little, his palate 
paved with sharp teeth. 

A cry is heard. The shark stops and plunges 
deep down in the sea. 

Who uttered that cry, which seemed an invol- 
untary one % 

*^ I will kill the hrst man that speaks 1 " said 
+he boatswain, rising, pale with rage. 

He returns to his line. 

After all, the boatswain is right. 

The hatchet has sunk again; but for half an 
our no shark appears, and the line must be low-^ 
red twenty fathoms. It seems to me that the. 
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water is disturbed at that depth, and this indicates 
the presence of sharks. 

The line suddenly receives a violent shock, and 
slips from the boatswain's hands ; but, being firm- 
ly held by the upright, it does not escape into the 
sea. 

A shark has bitten. 

" Help, lads, help I " cries the boatswain. 

All hands at once grasp the line. Our strength 
is revived by hope, but it is scarcely enough to 
hold the struggling monster. We all haul togeth- 
er. Little by little the upper beds of the water 
are disturbed by the beating of the shark's tail 
and fins. As I lean over, I perceive the enor- 
mous body writhing in the midst of blood-stained 
waves. 

" Cheerily, cheerily now ! " 

The shark's head at last emerges from the water. 
The hatchet has entered between his half-open 
jaws, and has penetrated as far as his gullet, 
where it has stuck so fast that no shaking can dis- 
lodge it. Douglas seizes a hammer to finish him 
as soon as he reaches the level of the platform. 

At this instant a harsh noise is heard. The 
shark has violently shut his jaws, which bite oflf 
the handle of the hatchet, and he disappears be- 
neath the waves. 

A shriek of despair issues from our breasts I 

The boatswain, Curtis, and Douglas try once 
more to catch one of these sharks, though they 
have no longer any tool with which to make one. 
They throw out ropes with slip-knots, but these 
lassos slide over the slippery backs of the sharks. 
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The boatswain tries to attract them by letting his 
leg hang over the raft, at the risk of being ampu- 
tated at a single bite ! 

These fruitless attempts are finally abandoned, 
and each one returns to his place to await a death 
which nothing can henceforth avert. 

But I do not retire so quickly as not to hear 
the boatswain say to Captain Curtis, — ^ 

" Captain, on what day shall we draw lots % " 

Curtis does not reply; but the question has 
been put. 



XLV. 



January 16, — We all lie down upon the sails. 
Were a ship to pass us, her crew would think the 
raft a waif covered with corpses. 

I suflFer dreadfully. Could I eat, when my lips, 
tongue, throat, are in such a condition 1 I do not 
think so ; and yet we cast savage glances at each 
other. 

The heat to-day is all the greater as the heavens 
are overcast. Thick vapors are rising, and it real- 
ly seems as if there might be rain everywhere 
excepting on the raft. 

We all watch the clouds rising, however, with 
eager eyes. Our lips stretch out towards them. 
M. Letourneur raises his hands in mute supplica- 
tion toward the pitiless firmament. 

I listen for some far-off rolling to announce a 
storm. 
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It is eleven in the morning. The vapors have 
screened the sun's rays, but they have no longer 
an electric appearance. It is evident that the 
storm will not come, for the clouds have assumed 
a uniform color, and their shapes, so distinctly 
marked at daybreak, have melted into an unbro- 
ken grayish mass. It is nothing now but a 
fog. 

But cannot tain break from this fog, if ever so 
little, — if but a few drops % 

" Rain ! " cries Douglas, suddenly. 

The rain is indeed falling about half a mile from 
the raffc, and I see the drops pattering on the sur- 
face of the sea. The wind, which has freshened, 
carries it towards us. If only the cloud does not 
exhaust itself before passing over our heads ! 

God has pity on us at last. The rain falls in 
big drops, such as are shed by stormy clouds. 

But this shower will not last, and we must col- 
lect all that it can yield ; for already a vivid 
streak of light illumines the cloud on its lower 
side, just above the horizon. 

Captain Curtis has the broken cask set up, so 
as to hold the most water possible, and the sails 
are folded to receive the rain on the largest possi- 
ble surface. 

We fall on our backs with open mouths. The 
water moistens my face and lips, and I feel it 
trickling down my throat. 0, inexpressible de- 
light ! It is life which is coursing within me. 
My throkt is lubricated by the rain. I breathe in 
as well as drink the revivifying water, which pene- 
trates to my innermost being ! 
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The rain lasts nearly twenty minutes ; then the 
cloud, half exhausted, passes away into space. 

We rise up better; yes, far better. We grasp 
each other's hands, and speak. It seems as if we 
were saved ! God, in his compassion, will send us 
other clouds, which will bring us more water, of 
which we have been so long deprived ! 

And then, the water which has fallen on the 
raft will not be lost. The cask and the sails have 
collected it ; but it must be kept preciously, and 
be doled out drop by drop. 

The cask has retained, indeed, two or three 
pints of water, and by wringing the sails we may 
increase our supply to some extent. 

The sailors are on the point of doing this, when 
Captain Curtis stops them. 

" One moment," he says. " Is this water drink- 
able T' 

I look at him. Why should not this water, 
which is only rain-water, be drinkable] 

Captain Curtis wrings out a little of the water 
contained in the folds of a sail into the tin cup ; 
then he tastes it, and to my amazement immedi- 
ately spits it out ! 

I taste it in my turn. The water is brackish. 
One would say it was sea-water ! 

This is because the sails, so long exposed to the 
action of the waves, have communicated an ex- 
treme saltness to the water. 

It is an irreparable calamity. No matter ; we 
have become confident again. Besides, there re- 
main several good pints in the cask. And then, 
it has rained. It will rain again ! 
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XLVI. 

Jofiiwiry 17, — If our thirst is for the moment 
assuaged, hunger, by a natural consequence, has 
seized upon us with more violence than ever. Is 
there no means, without whirl or bait, of taking 
one of the sharks which are swarming about the 
rafti No; unless we throw ourselves into the 
sea, and attack the monsters in their own ele- 
ment, with knives, as do the Indians in the pearl- 
fisheries. Captain Curtis has had thoughts of 
trying the experiment. We have held him back. 
The sharks are too numerous, and it would be to 
doom himself to certain death, and in vain. 

Let me observe here, that if one can succeed in 
assuaging thirst, either by plimging into the sea, 
or by chewing some metal object, it is not so 
"with hunger; nothing can replace the nutritive 
substance. Besides, water may always come by 
a natui-al event, — by rain, for instance. There- 
fore, though one need never completely despair 
of drinking, he may utterly despair of eating. 

This is the point we have reached. To speak 
plainly, some of our companions are looking upon 
each other with ravenous eyes. Imagine the 
direction our thoughts are taking, and to what 
savage impulses misery may urge brains possessed 
by a single overwhelming craving ! 

Since the shower which yielded us a half-hour 
of rain, the sky has become clear again. The wind 
freshens for a moment, but it soon calms down, 
and the sail hangs limp throughout the night. 
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We no longer look upon the wind as a motive- 
power. Where is the raft 1 To what part of the 
Atlantic have the currents drifted it? No one 
can tell, nor does any one wish that the wind 
should blow from the east, rather than from the 
north or south. We only ask one thing of the 
breeze, — that it will refresh us, and mingle a 
little vapor with the dry air which is devouring 
us, and temper this heat which a fiery sun is pour- 
ing down upon us from the zenith ! 

Evening has come, and the night will be dark 
till midnight, when the moon, entering upon her 
last quarter, will rise. The constellations, being 
a little hazy, do not cast forth the beautiftd 
twinkling light which illumines colder nights. 

Seized by a sort of delirium, and suflFering from 
a dreadful hunger, which becomes yet more in- 
tense at night, I stretch myself on a heap of 
sails on the starboard, and lean over the waves 
to breathe in their coolness. 

How many of my companions, I wonder, find 
relief from their misery in sleep ? Not one, per- 
haps. As for me, my empty brain is haunted by 
nightmares. 

Still, I am overcome by a sickly drowsiness, 
which is neither waking nor slimiber. I cannot 
tell how long I have remained in this state of 
prostration. All that I can recall is, that at a 
certain moment a strange sensation rouses me 
from it. 

I know not whether I am dreaming, but my 
sense of smell is roused by an odor for which I 
cannot account. It is indistinct, wafted hither 
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now and then by the breeze. My nostrils dilate 
and sniflF it in. "What is this smell]" I am 
tempted to cry out. A kind of instinct restrains 
me, and I search as one does in his memory for 
a forgotten word or name. 

Some minutes elapse. The intensity of the 
smell, now increasing, rouses me from my doze. 

" Why/* I say, all of a sudden, like one who at 
last remembers, "it is the odor of cooked flesh ! " 

I am still more confirmed in this idea ; yet, on 
this raft — I get upon my knees, and again sniff 
the air ; the same smell assails my nostrils. I am 
to the leeward of the odor, which therefore comes 
from the forward part of the raft. 

I leave my place, crawling like an animal, fer- 
reting about, not with my eyes, but with my nose ; 
gliding under the sails, between the spars, with 
the slyness of a cat, and not wishing at any price 
to arouse the attention of my companions. 

I crawl thus for some minutes into all the 
comers, guided by the smell, like a bloodhound. 
Sometimes the smell escapes me, either because 
I lose the trail or because the breeze falls ; some- 
times it reaches me with renewed intensity. At 
last 1 have the trail, I follow it, and go straight 
towards it. 

At this moment I reach the forward starboard 
comer, and recognize this odor as that of a bit 
of smoking lard. I am not mistaken. All the 
papillas of my tongue bristle with desire ! 

I then crawl in under a thick fold of sails. No 
one sees or hears me. I get on my knees and 
lean on my elbows. I stretch out my arms. My 
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band clutches something wrapped in a piece of 
paper. I quickly draw it to me, and look at it 
by the light of the moon, which is just now break- 
ing out above the horizon. 

It is no illusion. I have here, in my hand, a 
bit of lard, scarcely a quarter of a pound, but 
enough to relieve my tortures for a whole day ! 

A hand seizes mine. I turn, hardly able to re- 
press a cry. I recognize Hobbart, the steward. 

Everything is explained. Hobbart's unaccount- 
able condition, his relatively good health, his 
hypocritical complaints. At the moment of the 
shipwreck, he managed to save some provisions 
and hide them away; and he has been feeding 
upon them, whilst we were dying of hunger ! Ah, 
the wretch ! 

But no. Hobbart has acted wisely. I think 
bim prudent, clear-sighted ; if he has saved some 
food unbeknown to the rest, so much the better 
for him — and for me. 

Hobbart does not so understand it. He seizes 
my hand and tries to take the bit of lard away 
from me, but without speaking. He does not 
wish to attract the attention of our companions. 

I have the same reason for keeping quiet. The 
rest must not be allowed to deprive me of this 
prey ! I struggle, then, silently, but with all the 
more energy as I hear Hobbart mutter between 
his teeth, — 

" My last morsel ! My last mouthful ! " 

His last mouthful ! I must have it at all haz- 
ards, I wish it, I ivill have it ! I clutch my ad- 
versary by the throat, which rattles under my 
fingers, and he soon lies motionless ! 
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I crush the bit of lard between my teeth, while 
holding Hobbart down. Then, letting the wretch 
go, I creep back again to my place in the rear. 

No one has seen me ; and I have eaten ! 



XLVII. 



January 18. — I await day with harrowing anx- 
iety. What will Hobbart say % It seems to me 
that he will have the right to denounce me. No. 
It is absurd. If I tell what has passed, if I tell 
how Hobbart has lived while we have been starv- 
ing, how he has eaten in secret, his comrades will 
murder him pitilessly. . 

No matter ; I wish that day would come ! 

My hunger has been for the while appeased, 
though the morsel of lard was but a trifle, — a 
mouthful,, "the last," as Hobbart said. I no 
longer suffer, and I feel a sort of remorse at not 
having shared this wretched morsel with my com- 
panions. I should have thought of Miss Hervey, 
of Andr^, of his father, — and I have thought only 
of myself ! 

The moon rises on the horizon, and is soon 
followed by the first light of morning. Day will 
come quickly, for we are in those low latitudes 
which know neither dawn nor dusk. 

I have not shut my eyes. In the earliest light 
I seem to see an irregular mass swinging at mid- 
mast. 
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What is this object 1 I cannot yet distinguish 
it, and I remain stretched on the heap of sails. 

But the first rays of the sun soon slant across 
the sea, and I now perceive a body which, attached 
to the end of a rope, obeys the motions of the 
raft. 

An irresistible impulse draws me towards this 
body, and I gain the foot of the mast. 

The body is of one who has been hung. It is 
Hobbart, the steward ! I have driven the un- 
happy man to commit suicide ! 

A cry of horror escapes me. My companions 
jump up, see the body, and pounce upon it ; but 
not to see if some spark of life yet remains in it. 
Hobbart is really dead ; his body is already cold. 
The rope is cut in an instant. The boatswain, 
Douglas, Jynxtrop, Falsten, and others greedily 
bend over the corpse. 

No, I have not looked ! I have not wished to 
look. I have taken no part in this horrible re- 
past ! Neither Miss Hervey, nor Andr6, nor his 
father have desired an alleviation of their suffer- 
ings at this price. 

Of the captain I know nothing; I have not 
dared to ask him. But the others — the boat- 
swain, Douglas, Falsten, the sailors! O, man 
changes into a wild beast, — it is horrible ! 

The Letoumeurs, Miss Hervey, and I conceal 
ourselves under the tent, for we do not wish to 
witness the scene. It is dreadful enough to hear 
it! 

Andr6 has an impulse to fall upon the canni- 
bals, and snatch away their unnatural food ; and 
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I have to struggle with him to prevent his do- 
ing so. 

Yet, it is the right of the unhappy creatures. 
Hobbart is dead ; they have not killed him. And, 
as the boatswain said one day, "better eat the 
dead than the living ! " 

Who knows if this scene is not the prologue of 
a difeadful drama which will cover the raft with 
blood 1 

I say all this to Andr6, but I cannot conjure 
awa}'^ the horror with which he is filled. 

Let us think of this ; that we are dying of hun- 
ger, and that eight of our comrades are periiaps 
going to escape this terrible death ! 

Hobbart, thanks to his concealed provisions, was 
the most healthy person on board. No organic 
disease had shrunk his tissues. He ceased to live 
iu the fulness of health. 

My reflections are most harassing. Do these 
cannibals make me more jealous than horror- 
stricken 1 

At this moment one of them speaks. It is 
Douglas. 

He proposes to evaporate the sea-water by the 
sun, so as to get some salt. 

" And we will salt what is left," he says. 

" Yes," replies the boatswain. 

This is all. No doubt, the carpenter's proposi- 
tion has been accepted ; for I hear nothing more. 
A profound silence reigns on the raft, and I con- 
clude that my companions are sleeping. They are 
no longer hungry. 
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XLVIII. 

Janvary 19. — To-day the sky and temperature 
are the same as yesterday. Night has come, and 
there is no change to note in the atmosphere. I 
have slept several hours. Towards morning I hear 
angry cries on the raft. 

The Letoumeurs and Miss Hervey, who are 
imder the tent with me, get upon their feet. I 
pull aside the canvas, to see what is going on. 

The boatswain, Douglas, and the other sailors 
are terribly exasperated. Robert Curtis, who is 
seated aft, rises, and, on learning what excites 
their anger, tries to calm them. 

*' No, no ! We will know who has done this ! " 
says Douglas, casting ferocious glances about him. 

" Yes," replies the boatswain, " there is a thief 
here, as what still remained to us has disap- 
peared." 

"It is not I ! " " Nor I ! " declare the sailors, 
one after another. 

And I see the wretched fellows ferreting in the 
comers, lifting the sails, and moving aside the 
spars. Their anger increases as their search con- 
tinues, in vain. 

The boatswain comes to me. 

" You must know the thief," he says. 

" I do not know what you mean," I reply. 

Douglas and several other sailors approach. 

" We have ransacked the whole raft," says Doug- 
las, " except this tent." 

" Neither of us has left the tent, Douglas.'* 
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" We must see ! " 

" No ; leave those who are dying of hunger in 
peace." 

" Mr. Kazallon," says the boatswain, controlling 
himself, " we do not accuse you. If one of you 
has taken the share he did not wish for yesterday, 
he had a right to it. But the whole has disap- 
peared, you understand, — the whole ! " 

" Let us search the tent," cries Sandon. 

The sailors advance. I cannot resist the poor 
fellows, blind as they are with rage. A horrible 
fear seizes me. Is it possible that M. Letoumeur 
has taken the missing food, not for himself, but for 
his son 1 If he has, he will be torn in pieces by 
these furious men. 

I look at Robert Curtis as if to ask for his pro- 
tection. He comes and stands near me. His 
hands are plunged in his pockets, but I suspect 
that they are armed. 

Meanwhile the Letoumeurs and Miss Hervey, 
warned by the boatswain, have come out of the 
tent, and it is searched to its remotest comers, — 
happily, in vain. 

It is evident, since Hobbart's remains have dis- 
appeared, that they have been thrown into the 
sea. 

The boatswain, carpenter, sailors, sink into the 
profoundest despair. 

Who has done this 1 I look at Miss Hervey and 
M. Letoumeur. Their eyes respond that it is not 
either of them. 

I glance at Andr6, who turns his head for an 
instant. 

9 M 
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The unhappy young man! Is it hel And if 
so, does he know the consequences of his act 1 



XLIX. 



From January 20 to January 22, — During the 
next few days, those who have partaken of the 
unnatural repast of the 18th suffer little, having 
been nourished, and their thirst , having been 
quenched. 

But Miss Hervey, the Letourneurs, and I suffer 
indescribable miseries. We are almost driven to 
regret that Hobbart's remains have disappeared. 
If one of us should die, would the others now resist 
the temptation 1 

The sailors soon begin to feel the gnawings of 
hunger again, and look upon us with wild eyea 
Are we, then, a doomed prey to them % 

In truth, we suffer more from thirst than from 
hunger. Yes ; between a few drops of water and 
a few crumbs of biscuit we should not hesitate a 
moment. This has always been said of victims 
of shipwreck, who are reduced to our condition, 
and it is true. A man suffers more from thirst 
than from hunger, and dies sooner because of it. 

What increases the misery beyond description 
is, that we have all around us the boundless sea- 
waves, which so much resemble the water we have 
been used to drink ! Several times I have tried 
to drink a little of the salt water, but it made me 
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sick, and gave me a more burning thirst than be- 
fore. 

Ah, this is too much ! It is twenty-two days 
since we left the ship. Who of us can deceive 
himself any longer ] Are we not fated to die, one 
after another, the worst of deaths 1 

I perceive that a sort of fog is thickening in my 
brain. It seems a delirium that is overcoming 
me. I struggle to arouse my intelligence, which 
is fading. This delirium terrifies me ! Whither 
will it conduct me 1 Shall I be strong enough to 
recover my reason 1 

I have come to myself again, — after how many 
hours I could not tell. My forehead has been 
bathed by Miss Hervey ; yet I feel that I have 
but little time to live. 

To-day (the 2 2d) a frightful scene takes place. 
The negro Jynxtrop, suddenly seized with a furious 
madness, runs back and forth on the raft howling 
hideously. Robert Curtis tries to hold him, but 
in vain. He throws himself upon us as if to de- 
vour us. We are forced to defend ourselves against 
the assaults of this ferocious beast. Jynxtrop 
seizes a handspike, and it is difficult to ward off 
his blows. 

But of a sudden, by a change that madness 
alone can explain, his wrath turns against him- 
self. He tears himself with his teeth and nails, 
and throws his blood in our faces, crying out, — 

" Drink 1 Drink ! " 

He continues this for some minutes, and rushes 
to the forward part of the raft, still shrieking, — 

"Drink! Drink!" 
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iThen he leaps over, and I see his body fall into 
the sea. 

The boatswain, Falsten, and Douglas hasten 
forward to recover the body ; but they see nothing 
but a wide, red circle, in the midst of which mon- 
strous sharks are struggling and writhing ! 



L. 

January 22 and 28. — There are only eleven 
of us left on the raft, and it seems impossible that 
each day, now, should not count some new vic- 
tim. The end of this drama, whatever it may 
be, is approaching. Within a week, either land 
will have been reached, or a ship will have res- 
cued the occupants of the raft. Or else, the last 
survivor of the Chancellor will have lived — and 
died. 

On the 23d the aspect of the sky changes. The 
breeze has distinctly freshened up. The wind, 
during the night, has veered northeast. The 
sail of the raft is swelled out, and a distinct track 
shows that we are sensibly moving. The captain 
estimates our speed at three miles an hour. 

Curtis and Falsten are certainly the strongest 
of the party. Though they are extremely thin, 
they sustain their privations wonderfully. I 
cannot picture the extremity to which poor Miss 
Hervey has been reduced. She is no longer any- 
thing but a soul, — a valiant soul still ; and her 
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whole life seems to have taken refuge in her eyes, 
vhich shine brilliantly. She looks heavenward, 
not earthward. 

The boatswain, though a man of great energy, 
is now completely prostrated. He is scarcely to 
be recognized. His head hanging on his breast, 
his long bony hands stretched on his knees, hi» 
sharp knee-pans protruding through his tattered 
trousers, he remains seated in a comer of the 
raft, without ever lifting his eyes. Unlike Miss 
Hervey, he only lives in his body, and his mo- 
tionless attitude makes me sometimes imagine 
that he has ceased to live. 

There are no more words, or even groans, heard 
on the raft. It is absolute silence. Ten words 
are not spoken a day. Besides, whatever words 
our swollen tongues and lips might utter, would 
be quite unintelligible. The raft no longer bears 
anything but spectres, wan and bloodless. 



LI. 

January 24^ — Where are we 1 Towards what 
part of the Atlantic has the raft drifted % I have 
twice asked Robert Curtis, but he could only 
reply vaguely. Yet, as he has taken care to ob- 
serve the direction of the currents and winds, he 
thinks that we have been carried westward, that 
is, towards land. 

To-day the breeze has entirely gone down. 
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But there is a wide swell on the surface of the 
sea^ which indicates that there is some disturb- 
ance of the water in the east. A tempest has 
probably swept over that part of the Atlantic. 
The raft is getting shaky. Curtis, Falsten, and 
the carpenter use what strength they have left 
in repairing the parts which seem in danger of 
coming asunder. 

Why take this trouble 1 Let the planks come 
asunder, if they will ! Let the ocean ingulf us ! 
It is useless to dispute with it our miserable 
lives ! 

Our tortures have, indeed, reached the highest 
point endurable by man. They cannot go further. 
The heat is intolerable. The heavens seem to 
be pouring molten lead upon us. The perspira- 
tion saturates our rags, and still more increases 
our thirst. No, I cannot describe what I feel ! 
Words fail when we come to describe superhuman 
pains ! 

The only way of refreshing ourselves, one in which 
we have sometimes indulged, is now forbidden us. 
We cannot think of bathing ; for, since Jynxtrop's 
death, the sharks, coming in shoals, have con- 
stantly swarmed about the raft. 

I have tried, to-day, to procure a little drinkable 
water, by evaporating the sea-water ; but, despite 
my patience, I am scarcely able to moisten a piece 
of linen. Besides, the kettle, which is nearly 
worn out, could not bear the fire ; it has cracked, 
ajid I am forced to abandon my attempt. 

Falsten is now nearly exhausted, and will only 
survive us a few days. When I lift my head, I 
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do not even see him any more. Is he lying under 
the sails, or is he deadi The energetic Captain 
Curtis alone is erect and watching, forward. When 
I think that this man still hopes 1 

I go and stretch myself out aft. Here I will 
await death. The sooner, the better. 

How many hours pass, I know not. 

Suddenly I hear shouts of laughter. Some one 
has gone mad, no doubt. It little matters to me. 
Several incoherent words reach my ears. 

" A field, a field ! Green trees ! A tavern 
under the trees ! Quick, quick, some wine-brandy, 
some gin, water at a guinea a drop ! I will pay, 
— I have gold, I have gold ! " 

Poor fool ! AH the gold in the bank could not 
now buy you a drop of water. 

It is the sailor Flaypole, who, seized by de- 
lirium, is crying out, " Land ! There is land ! *' 

This word would galvanize a corpse. I make 
a painful eflFort, and get up. 

No land anywhere ! Flaypole is walking up 
and down the platform. He is laughing and 
singing, and points to an imaginary coast. Cer- 
tainly the senses of hearing, seeing, and taste are 
wanting in him, but they are supplied by a purely 
mental phenomenon. He talks to absent friends ; 
he invites them to his Cardiff Tavern, " The Arms 
of St. George." There, he offers them gin, whis- 
key, water, — especially water, — water which 
intoxicates him. There he goes, walking over 
those prostrate forms, stumbling at every step, 
falling, getting up again, singing in a tipsy voice. 
He seems to have reached the last stage of drunk- 
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enness. In his madness he no longer suffers, and 
his thirst is appeased. 

Is he, then, going to end like Jynxtrop, and 
jump into the sea 1 

Douglas, Falsten, and the boatswain evidently 
think so ; and if Ilaypole is going to kill himseli^ 
they will not let him do it without their profiting 
by it. They get up, follow him, and eagerly 
watch him. K Flaypole jumps into the sea, they 
will this time dispute him with the sharks. 

This is not destined to happen. During his 
hallucination Flaypole has reached the extreme 
state of intoxication, as if by the liquors he was 
offering in his delirium, and, fetUing in a heap, has 
sunk into a heavy slumber. 



LII. 

January 25. — The night of the 24th is foggy, 
and, for what reason I know not, is one of the 
hottest imaginable. The fog is stifling. It would 
seem only to need a spark to set it on fire, like 
an explosive substance. The raft is not only 
stationary, but absolutely motionless. I question 
sometimes whether it is still floating. 

During the night I try to count how many of 
us there are on board. It seems to me that there 
are still eleven, but I can scarcely collect my 
thoughts sufficiently to make an exact calculation. 
Sometimes I count ten ; sometimes, twelve. 

There should be eleven, since Jynxtrop has 
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perished. To-morrow there will only be ten, for 
I shall be dead. 

I feel, indeed, that I am drawing near the end 
of my sufferings, for my whole life is revived in 
my memory. My country, my friends, my family, 
all appear for the last time in my final dream ! 

Towards morning I awake, if, indeed, the sickly 
doze in which I have been plunged can be called 
sleep. May God pardon me, but I have serious 
thoughts of suicide. This idea impresses itself 
upon my brain. I experience a sort of charm in 
saying to myself that this misery will cease 
"whenever I choose. 

I make known my resolution to Robert Curtis, 
and speak to him of it with a strange serenity. 
The captain contents himself with making an 
aflSrmative sign. 

" As for me," he says, then, " I shall not kill 
myself. It would be deserting my post. If death 
does not reach me before my comrades, I will 
remain the last upon the raft." 

The fog still broods. We float in the midst of 
a grayish atmosphere. We do not even see the 
surface of the water. The fog rises from the ocean 
like a thick cloud, but we know that above it a 
burning sun is shining, which will soon have sucked 
up all these vapors. 

About seven o'clock I seem to hear the screech- 
ing of birds over my head. Curtis, always erect, 
eagerly listens to these cries. They are renewed 
three times. 

At the third time I go towards the captain, and 
hear him mutter, in a hollow voice, — 
9* 
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" Birds ! Why, then — land must be near ! " 

Does Curtis still believe in our reaching land 1 I 
do not. Continents do not exist, nor islands. The 
globe is no longer anything but a liquid sphere, 
as it was in the second period of its formation. 

Still, I await the lifting of the fog with a certain 
impatience ; not that I expect to see land, but this 
absurd thought of an impossible hope possesses 
me, and I am in haste to get rid of it. It is not 
till towards eleven that the fog begins to lift. As 
its thick masses roll along the surface of the waves, 
I catch glimpses of the blue sky in their inter- 
stices. Bright rays pierce the mist, and prick us 
like white-hot arrows. But the condensation of 
the vapors is going on in the upper layers, and I 
cannot yet discern the horizon. 

For half an hour the fog-masses envelop us; 
they dissolve slowly, for there is no wind. 

Captain Curtis, leaning on the side of the plat- 
form, tries to peer through this opaque curtain of 
mists. 

At last the sun, in all its heat, sweeps the sur- 
face of the ocean, the fog retreats, and the air 
becomes clear over a wide radius. The horizon 
appears. 

The horizon is as it has been for six weeks, — a 
continuous and circular line, in which the sea and 
the sky melt into each other ! 

Captain Curtis looks around him, but says noth- 
ing. Ah, I pity him sincerely, for, of us all, he 
alone has no right to make an end of himself when 
he pleases ! As for me, I will die to-morrow, and 
if death does not come of itself I will go to meet 
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it. I do not know whether my companions are 
still living, but it seems to me that days have 
passed since I have seen them. 

Night has come. I am not able to sleep a mo^ 
ment. Towards two o'clock thirst causes me such 
anguish that I cannot help crying out. What ! 
Before dying, shall I not have the supreme delight 
of extinguishing the fire which is burning in my 
breast 1 

Yes ! I will drink my own blood, in default of 
that of others. It will do me no good, I know, but 
at least I will deceive my disease ! 

This idea has scarcely crossed my mind before I 
put it into execution. I succeed in opening my 
knife. My arm is bare. By a rapid stroke I cut 
a vein. The blood trickles out, drop by drop, and 
I quench my thirst at the very source of my ex- 
istence. The blood appeases for an instant my 
terrible torments ; then it stops, and has no longer 
any strength to run. 

How long the morrow is in coming ! 

At daylight a thick fog still broods at the hori- 
zon, contracting the circle of which the raft is the 
centre. This fog is as hot as steam escaping from 
a boiler. 

This is my last day. 

Before dying I should like to grasp the hand of 
a friend. Curtis is just here, near me. I drag my- 
self to him and take his hand. He understands 
me ; he knows that it is a farewell ; and it seems 
as if, by a last thought of hope, he wishes to retain 
me. It is useless. 

I should like, also, to see the Letoumeurs and 
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MisB Hervey once more. I dare not ! The young 
girl would read my resolution in my eyes. She 
would speak to me of Grod, of the other life which 
I ought to await. I have no longer the courage to 
wait — may God forgive me ! 

I return to the rear part of the raft, and after 
long efforts succeed in getting upright near the 
mast. For the last time I look around upon the 
pitiless ocean, this eternal horizon. ShoiJd land 
appear, or a sail rise above the waves, I should 
think myself the sport of an illusion. But the sea 
is desolate ! 

It is ten in the morning. Now is the moment 
to end all this. The gnawing of hunger, the stings 
of thirst, assail me with renewed violence. The 
instinct of self-preservation has become torpid 
within me. In a few moments I shall have ceased 
to suffer. May God have mercy upon me ! 

At this instant I hear a voice. It is that of 
Douglas. 

The carpenter is standing near Kobert Curtis. 

" Captain," he says, " we are going to draw lots." 

At the very moment I am about to throw my- 
self into the sea, I stop. Why 'i 1 cannot tell ; 
but I return to my place aft. 



LIII. 



Janvjary 26. — The proposition has been made. 
All have heard it, and understood it. For some 
days it has been a fixed idea, but an idea which 
no on^ has dared to utter. 
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They are going to draw lots. 

Each will have his share of him whom the lot 
condemns. 

Well, so be it ! If the lot chooses me I will not 
complain. 

I think I hear it proposed that Miss Hervey 
shall be excepted, and that this is the suggestion 
of Andr6. There are eleven of us on board ; each 
therefore has ten chances in his favor, and one 
against him ; were an exception made, this propor- 
tion would be lessened. Miss Hervey will be sub- 
jected to the common fate. 

It is now half past ten in the morning. The 
boatswain, who has been revived by Douglas's prop- 
osition, insists that the lot shall be drawn at 
once. He is right. Besides, none of us cling to 
life. He who is chosen by the lot will only pre- 
cede the others a few days, perhaps a few hours. 
We know this, and do not dread death. But to 
cease suifering from hunger for a day or two, to 
cease being crazed by thirst, is what all of us crave ; 
and this will now occur. 

I cannot tell how each of our names has got into 
the bottom of a hat. It must have been Falsten 
who has written them on a leaf torn from his note- 
book. 

The eleven names are there. It is agreed that 
the last name drawn shall designate the victim. 

Who will draw the lot 1 There is a moment of 
hesitation. 

** I," says one. 

I tarn round, and recognize M. Letoumeur. 

There he is, erect, livid, with extended hand, his 
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white hair falling upon his sunken cheeks, appalling 
in his calmness. 

Ah, unhappy father, I understand you ! I know 
why you wish to call the names. Your paternal 
devotion goes to this length ! 

"When you will! " says the boatswain. 

M. Letoumeur plunges his hand into the hat. 
He takes a billet, unfolds it, pronounces the 
name written thereon in a loud voice, and passes 
it to him to whom the name belongs. 

The first name drawn is that of Biurke, who ut- 
ters a cry of joy. 

The second, Flaypole. 

The third, the boatswain. 

The fourth, Falsten. 

The fifth, Robert Curtis. 

The sixth, Sandon. 

One more than half the names has been drawn. 

Mine has not yet come out. I try to calculate 
the chances which remain to me ; four good chances^ 
one bad chance. 

Since Burke's cry of joy, not a word has been 
spoken. 

M. Letoumeur continues his terrible task. 

The seventh name is that of Miss Hervey ; but 
the young girl does not even tremble. 

The eighth name is mine. Yes, mine ! 

The ninth name, — 

" Letoumeur ! " 

" Which 1 " asks the boatswain. 

" Andr^ ! " replies M. Letoumeur. 

A cry is heard, and Andr6 falls down imcon- 
scions. 
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" Go on, go on ! " cries Douglas, growing red ; 
his name remains in the hat, alone with that of M. 
Letourneiir. 

Douglas glares on his rival like a victim whom 
he wishes to devour. M. Letoiirneur is almost 
smiling. He puts his hand in the hat, draws the 
last billet but one, slowly unfolds it, and with an 
unfaltering voice, and a firmness of which I could 
never have believed this man capable, pronounces 
the name, — 

" Douglas ! " 

The carpenter is saved. A groan issues from 
his breast. 

Then M. Letourneur takes the last billet, and,^ 
without opening it, tears it up. 

But a piece of the torn paper has been blown into 
a comer of the raft. No one pays any attention ta 
it. I crawl to the spot, rescue the paper, and in 
one comer of it I read, " And — " M. Letourneur 
rushes upon me, tears the bit of paper violently 
from my hands, twists it between his fingers, and 
looking sternly at me, throws it into the sea. 



LIV. 



January 26, continued. — My conjecture waa 
right. The father has sacrificed himself for his- 
son, and, having nothing but his life to give him^ 
has given him that. 

Meanwhile, these starving creatures do not wish 
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to wait any longer. The gnawing within them is 
redoubled in presence of the victim destined for 
them. M. Letoumeur is no longer a man in their 
eyes. They have said nothing yet, but their lips 
protrude, and their teeth, which betray them- 
selves, ready for the feast, will tear like the teeth 
of cannibals, with the brutal ferocity of beasts.. 

They seem to be eager to fall on their victim 
and devour him alive. 

Who will believe that, at this supreme moment, 
an appeal has been made to the lingering remains 
of humanity in these men, and who will believe, 
above all, that the appeal has been listened tol 
Yes, a word has stoppcKi them, at the instant that 
they are about to throw themselves upon M. Le- 
toumeur ! The boatswain, all ready to perform 
the office of butcher, Douglas, hammer in hand, 
stand motionless. 

Miss Hervey advances, or rather drags herself 
up to them. 

"My friends," she says, "will you wait one 
more day % — only a day ! If, to-morrow, land 
is not in sight, if no ship appears, our poor com- 
panion will become your prey.'* 

At these words my heart flutters. It seems to 
me as if the young girl has spoken with a pro- 
phetic tone, and that she is animated by an in- 
spiration from above. A great hope fills my heart. 
Perhaps Miss Hervey has already caught a glimpse 
of the coast, or the ship, in one of those super- 
natural visions which sometimes float in human 
dreams. Yes, we must wait one day longer. What 
is a day, after all we have suffered] 
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Robert Curtis agrees with me. We join our 
entreaties to those of Miss Hervey. Falsten comes 
to our aid. We supplicate our companions. 

The sailors stop, and no sound escapes their 
lips. 

Then the boatswain throws down his hatchet, 
and says, in a hollow voice, — 

" To-morrow, at daybreak ! " 

This is the decision. If, to-morrow, neither land 
nor ship is in sight, the horrible sacrifice will be 
completed. 

Each one now returns to his place and seeks, 
by feeble eflForts, to repress his suflfering. The 
sailors conceal themselves under the sails. They 
do not try to even look at the sea. Little matters 
it to them ; to-morrow, they will eat ! 

Meanwhile, Andr6 has recovered consciousness, 
and his first thought is for his father. Then I 
see him counting the passengers on the raft. Not 
one is missing. Upon whom has the lot fallen ? 
When Andr6 Stinted, only two names remained in 
the hat, — that of the carpenter and that of his 
father ; yet both M. Letourneur and Douglas are 
there ! 

Miss Hervey approaches him, and says to him 
simply that the drawing of lots has not yet been 
finished. 

Andr^ does not seek to know more. He takes 
his father's hand. M. Letoumeur's face is calm, 
almost smiling. He sees nothing, understands 
nothing but that his son is spared. These two, 
so closely bound up in each other, sit down aft 
and converse in low tones. 
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Meanwhile, I cannot help thinking of the im- 
pression I have received from the young girl's 
words. I believe in a providential rescue. I can- 
not tell to what degree this idea has taken root in 
my mind ; but I would not hesitate to affirm that 
we are approaching the end of our miseries, and 
feel certain that the land or the ship is there, 
some miles to the leeward. Let not the reader 
be astonished at this. My bmin is so empty, that 
chimeras usurp the place of reahties in it. 

I speak of my presentiments to the Letoumeurs. 
Andr^, like myself, is confident. The poor boy, 
if he knew that, to-morrow — 

The father listens to me gravely, and encour- 
ages me to hope. 

He willingly believes — at least, he says so — 
that Heaven will spare the survivors of the Chan- 
cellor^ and he lavishes upon his son the caresses 
which, for him, are the last. 

Then, later on, when I am alone with him, 
M. Letoumeur whispers in my ear, — 

** I commend my poor child to your cai'e. Never 
let him know that — " 

He does not finish the sentence ; big tears course 
down his cheeks. 

I am full of hope. 

I turn and gaze at the horizon throughout its 
perimeter. It is unbroken ; but I am not dis- 
turbed. Before to-morrow a sail or land will come 
in sight. 

Robert Curtis also watches the sea. Miss Her- 
vey, Falsten, the boatswain himself, concentrate 
their lives in their gaze. 
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Night comes, and I am convinced that some 
^p will approach us in the darkness, and that 
she will see our signals at daybreak. 



LV. 

January 27. — I do not shut my eyes. I hear 
the slightest noises, the clash of the waves, the 
mimnuring of the waters. I observe that there 
are no longer any sharks about the raft. This 
seems to me a good sign. 

The moon rises at forty-six minutes after mid- 
night, showing its half-face ; but it does not shed 
enough light to enable me to look far out to sea. 
How many times, though, do I think I see, a 
few cables-lengths off, the so-much-longed-for sail ! 
But morning comes. The sun rises over a deso- 
late sea. The dread moment approaches. Then 
I feel all my hopes of the evening fading little by 
little away. There is no land. I return to real- 
ity and my memory. It is the hour when a hor- 
rible execution is to take place ! 

I no longer dare to look at the victim; and 
when his eyes, so calm and resigned, fix on me, I 
cast down my own. 

An insurmountable horror seizes me. My head 
whirls giddily. It is six o'clock. I no longer 
believe in a providential rescue. My heart beats a 
hundred pulsations a minute, and a perspiration 
of anguish breaks out aU over me. 
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The boatswain and Robert Curtis, leaning against 
the mast, unceasingly watch the ocean. The boat- 
swain is frightful to see. I feel that he will not 
anticipate the fatal moment, and that he will not 
postpone it. It is impossible to divine the cap- 
tain's thoughts. His features are livid ; he seems 
only to live in his look. 

As for the sailors, they drag themselves across 
the platform, and with their burning eyes already 
devour their victim. 

I cannot keep still, and I crawl towards the for- 
ward part of the raft. 

The boatswain is still erect and looking. 

"At last!" he cries. 

The word makes me leap up. Douglas, Flay- 
pole, Sandon, Burke, hasten aft. The carpenter 
convulsively grasps his hammer. 

Miss Hervey cannot stifle a cry. 

Of a sudden Andr6 rises to his feet. 

" My father % " he cries, in a choked voice. 

" The lot has fallen on me," replies M. Letour- 
neur. 

Andr^ seizes his father, and puts his arms around 
him. 

"Never!" he cries, with a groan. "You will 
first kill me ! It was I who threw Hobbart's body 
overboard I It is I whom you must kill ! '* 

The wretched boy ! 

His words redouble the rage of the executioners. 
Douglas, going up to him, tears him from M. Le- 
toumeur's arms, saying, — 

" Not so much fuss ! '* 

Andre falls over, and two sailors bind him so 
that he cannot move. 
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At the same time Burke and Flaypole, seizing 
their victim, drag him towards the forward part 
of the raft. 

This fiightful scene passes more rapidly than I 
can describe it. Horror holds me rooted to the 
spot. I long to throw myself between M. Letour- 
neur and his executioners, and I cannot ! At this 
moment M. Letoumeur is erect. He has repulsed 
the sailors, who have torn off a portion of his cloth- 
ing. His shoulders are bare. 

"A moment," he says, in a tone of daimtlesa 
energy. *' A moment ! I have no idea of robbing 
you of your rations. But you are not going to eat 
the whole of me, I suppose, to-day ! " 

The sailors stop, look at him, and listen to him 
stupefied. 

M. Letoumeur goes on. 

" There are ten of you. Will not my two arms 
suffice? Cut them off, and to-morrow you shall 
have the rest." 

M. Letoumeur stretches out his two bare arms. 

" Yes ! " cried Douglas, in a terrible voice. 

And, quick as lightning, he raises alofk his 
hammer. 

Neither Robert Curtis nor I can look on any 
longer. While we are alive, this massacre shall 
not take place. The captain throws himself in the 
midst of the sailors, to tear their victim from 
them. I plunge into the melee ; but, before reach- 
ing the forward part of the raft, I am violently 
pushed back by one of the sailors, and fall into 
the sea ! 

I shut my moiith. I want to be strangled to 
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death. Suflfocation, however, as stronger than my 
will. My lips open. Several mouthfdls of water 
enter. 

Eternal God ! The water is fresh 1 



LVI. 

January 27, continued. — I have drunk ! I have 
drunk ! I live again ! Life has suddenly returned 
to me ! I no longer wish to die ! 

I cry out. My cry is heard. Robert Curtis ap- 
pears at the side of the raft and throws me a rope, 
which my hand seizes. I haul myself up and fell 
on the platform. 

My tot words are, — 

" Fresh water ! " 

" Fresh water ! " cries Robert Curtis. " Land is 
there ! " 

There is yet time. The murder has not been 
committed. The victim has not been struck. Cur- 
tis and Andr^ have struggled against these canni- 
bals, and it is at the moment that they are about 
to yield that my voice is heard ! 

The struggle ceases. I repeat the words, " fresh 
water," and, leaning over the raft, I drink greedily 
and long. 

Miss Hervey is the first to follow my example. 
Curtis, Falsten, and the rest hasten to this source 
of life. Those who were a moment ago ferocious 
beasts raise their arms to heaven. Some of the 
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sailors cross themselves, and cry out that it is a 
miracle. Each one kneels at the side of the raft, 
and drinks with ecstasy. 

Andr4 and his father are the last to follow our 
example. 

" Where are we ? " I cry. 

" Less than twenty miles from land ! '* replies 
Curtis. 

We look at him. Has the captain gone mad % 
There is no coast in sight, and the raft still occu- 
pies the centre of the watery circle. 

Yet, the water is fresh. How long has it been 
so? No matter. Our senses are not deceived, 
and our thirst is appeased. 

" Yes ; land is not in sight, but it is there ! " 
says the captain, pointing to the west. 

" What land % " asks the boatswain. 

" America, — the land where flows the Amazon, 
the only river with a current strong enough to 
freshen the ocean twenty miles from its mouth ! " 



LVII. 



January 27, continued, — Kobert Curtis is evi- 
dently right. The mouth of the Amazon, which 
delivers into the sea nearly two hundred and forty 
thousand cubic metres * an hour, is the only part 
of the Atlantic where we could have found fresh 

* A metre is a little more than a yard. 
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water at such a distance from land. Land, then, 
is before us.' The wind is carrying us towards it ! 

At this moment Miss Hervey raises her Toice in 
prayer, and we join our prayers to hers. 

Andr^ is in his father's arms, aft, whilst the rest 
of us are forward, watching the western horizon. 

One hour after, Robert Curtis cries, — 

"Land!" 

The diary in which I have inscribed these daily 
notes is finished. Several hours after, we were 
rescued, as I shall narrate in a few words. 

The raft, towards eleven in the morning, was 
met off Magouri Point, on Marajo Island. Some 
charitable fishermen took us up and refreshed us 
with food and drink. They then conducted us to 
Para, where we received the tenderest care. 

The raft reached land in 0° 12' north latitude. 
It had therefore drifted at least fifteen degrees 
south westward since we abandoned the Chaiicdlor. 
I say " at least," for it is clear that we may have 
gone still further south. If we came to land at 
the mouth of the Amazon, it was because the Gulf 
Stream had caught the raft and carried it thither- 
ward. Had it not been for this, we should have 
been lost. 

Of the thirty-two who embarked at Charleston, 
nine passengers and twenty-three sailors, there 
only remained five passengers and six sailors, — 
in all, eleven. These were the sole survivors of 
the Chancellor. The Brazilian authorities drew up 
an official account of the rescue, which was signed 
by Miss Hervey, J. R. Kazalloii, Letoumeur senior, 
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Andr^ Letoumeur, Falsten, the boatswain, Douglas, 
Burke, Flaypole, Sandon, and, last of all, by Robert 
Curtis, captain. 

I ought to add that means were afforded at 
Para, almost immediately, to enable us to return 
to our own countries. A ship has conducted us 
to Cayenne, and we have taken passage on the 
French transatlantic steamer Ville de Saint j^azaire, 
from Aspinwall, which will restore us to Europe. 

And now, having undergone so many sufferings 
together, after so many dangers miraculously es- 
caped, is it not natiu-al that an eternal bond of 
friendship should bind the survivors of the Chanr 
cellor ? Whatever happens, however far apart fate 
may carry us, is it not certain that we shall never 
forget one another 1 ' Robert Curtis is, and always 
will remain, the firm friend of those who were his 
companions in misfortune. 

Miss Hervey desired to retire from the world, 
and give herself up to the care of the suffering. 

" But is not my son an invalid 1 " said M. Le- 
toumeur to her. 

Miss Hervey now has a father in M. Letoumeur, 
a brother in his son Andr^. I say a brother ; but, 
before long, this brave young girl will have found, 
in her new family, the happiness she deserves, and 
which we wish her with all our hearts. 



10 
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MARTIN PAZ. 



I. 

j]HE sun had just set behind the snowy 
peaks of the Cordilleras; but beneath 
this lovely Peruvian sky the atmos- 
phere, across the transparent veil of 
night, was impregnated with a hmiinous fresh- 
ness. It was the hour when one might live in a 
European air, and seek the soft breezes on the 
verandas. 

Whilst the earliest stars were rising in the hori- 
zon, many promenaders were thronging the streets 
of Lima, wrapped in light mantles, and talking se- 
dately about matters the most trifling. Multi- 
tudes were moving towards the Plaza Mayor, the 
forum of the ancient " City of Kings." 

Street vendors were taking advantage of the 
coolness to ply their daily trade, and were shout- 
ing praises of their wares with much ado. The 
women, carefully wrapped in mantillas which con- 
cealed their faces, were gliding among the groups 
of smokers. Some senoras, in ball costume, their 
heads uncovered, except by their abundant tressea 
adorned with natural flowers, were lounging in wide. 
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open carriages. Indians passed to and fro wiUioat 
raising their eyes, knowing themselves too much 
despised to be observed, betraying neither by word 
nor gesture the dull envy which was devouring 
them; and they were thus in marked contrast 
with the half-breeds, who, outcasts like them- 
selves, rebelled more loudly against their £Ette. 

As for the Spaniards, Ae proud descendants of 
Pizarro, they walked with erect heads, as in the 
time when their ancestors founded the " City of 
Kings." Their traditional contempt was visited 
both upon the Tndians whom they had conquered, 
and the half-breeda, bom of the union between 
them and the denizens of the New World. The 
Indians, like all races reduced to servitude, thought 
only of breaking their chains, and hated equally 
the conquerors of the ancient empire of the Incas^ 
and the half-breeds^ a sort of middle class, fiill of 
insolent arrogance. 

But these half-breeds, Spaniards in the contempt 
'with which they look down upon the Indians, and 
Indians in their hatred of the Spaniards, were con- 
sumed between these two equally active feelings. 

A group of young half-breeds were talking near 
the pretty fountain which rises in the middle of 
the Plaza Mayor. Wrapped in their " punchos ** 
(garments of cotton cut in long squares, and pierced 
by an opening to give passage to the head), wear- 
loose pantaloons of many col<»rs, their heads 

ered with straw hats with enormously wide 

ns, they were talking, shouting, and gesticu- 

ng- 

' You are right, Andr^/' said a little obsequious 

a, whom they called Millaflores. 
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Millaflores was the parasite of Andr^ Carta, who 
was a young half-breed, the son of a rich merchant 
who haiA been killed in one of the last insurrec- 
tions of the conspirator Lafuente. 

Andr^ Certa had inherited a large fortune, and 
he spent it freely for the benefit of his friends, of 
-whom he asked nothing but humble complaisance 
in exchange for his handfuls of gold. 

" What good are these changes of government, 
these eternal pronunciamentos which distract and 
agitate PeruT* resumed Andr^ in a loud voice. 
** It matters not whether Gambarra or Santa Cruz 
is in power, if equality does not reign among us." 

" Well said, well said ! " cried httle Millaflores, 
who, even under a government of equality, could 
never have become the equal of a man of talent. 

" How ! " Andr6 went on ; " I, the son of a 
merchant, — I am only allowed to drive a carriage 
drawn by mules! Have not my ships brought 
riches and prosperity to Peru ] Is not the useful 
aristocracy of dollars worth all the empty titles 
of Spain ]" 

" 'T is a shame ! " replied a yoimg half-breed. 
*'And see ! There is Don Femand going by in his 
two-horse carriage. Don Femand d'Aguillo ! He 
has scarcely enough to feed his coachman, and he 
comes strutting across the Plaza ! Grood, there is 
another, — the Marquis Don Vegal ! " 

A splendid carriage at this moment entered the 
Plaza Mayor. It was that of the Marquis Don 
y^al. Knight of Alcantara, of Malta, and of 
Charles III. But this great lord came thither rath- 
er for distraetion than ostentatiiHk Sad thoughts 
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absorbed his mind ; his head was bowed, as if in 
sorrow; and he did not hear the envious criticisms 
of the half-breeds, as his horses opened a passage 
through the crowd. 

" I hate that man ! " said Andr6 Certa. 

" You will not hate him long," replied one of the 
young cavaliers. 

** No ; for all these nobles are enjoying the last 
splendors of their luxury, and I know whither their 
plate and family jewels are going." 

"Yes, you know something about it, for you fre- 
quent the house of Samuel the Jew." 

** And there, on the old Jew's ledgers, are in- 
scribed the names of his aristocratic debtors, and 
in his coffers are being buried the remains of these 
vast fortunes ! And on the day that all these 
Spaniards will be beggars, like their Csesar de 
Bazan, we will have our opportunity.'* 

" You especially, Andr6, when you have added 
to your millions already won," replied Millafiores. 
" And you will yet double your fortune. Ah, by 
the way, when do you wed old Samuel's lovely 
young daughter, who is a child of Lima to the end 
of her finger-nails, and has nothing Jewish about 
her except her name of Sarah 1 " 

" In a month," replied Andr6; " and in a month, 
no fortune in Peru will rival mine ! " 

" But why," asked one of the young half-breeds, 
"do you not marry some Spanish girl of noble 
birth?" 

" I despise that sort of people as much as I hate 
them ! " 

Andr^ Certa did not wish to confess that he had 
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been pitilessly rejected by several noble families 
with whom he had attempted to form an alli- 
ance. 

At this moment a man of tall figure, with gray 
hair and of muscular form, rudely jostled Andrl in 
the crowd. 

This man, an Indian of the mountains, was dressed 
in a brown jacket, beneath which was a shirt of 
coarse cloth, with a large collar, opened at his hairy 
breast; his short trousers, trimmed with green 
stripes, were attached by/ed garters to stockings 
of an earthy color ; he had leather sandals on his 
feet, and beneath his peaked hat shone a pair of 
large ear-rings. 

After elbowing Andr6, he stared at him rudely. 

" Dog of an Indian ! " cried the half-breed, rais- 
ing his hand. 

His companions held him back, and Millaflores 
cried, — 

" Andr6 — Andr6 ! Take care ! '' 

" A vile slave, to dare to elbow me ! '* 

" 'T is a fool ! 'T is Sambo ! " 

Sambo continued to stare at the half-breed, whom 
he had intentionally j ostled. The latter, beside him- 
self with rage, seized a poniard in his belt, and was 
about to rush upon his assailant, when a guttural 
cry, like that of the Peruvian linnet, resounded in 
the midst of the tumult of the promenaders. 

Sambo disappeared. 

" Brute and coward ! " cried Andr6 Certa. 

" Control yourself," said Millaflores, softly, " and 
let us leave the Plaza. The Limans are too haughty 
here." 
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The pvtj then directed ihesr steps to the lower 
p«rt of the Pkza. Night hsd oome, and the ladies 
of Lima well merited their name of ^'tapadas " (eon- 
cealed ones ), for their hces ooold not be distin- 
gnished beneath the mantillas which complet^j 
covered them. 

The Plaza Majc^r was still fnll of animation. 
The cries and noise grew still loader. The horae- 
gnards, posted in front of the main entrance of the 
Viceroy's palace, on the north side oi the Plasa^ 
could scarcely keep their places amid this rest- 
less crowd. The most rahous industries seemed 
to have centred in the Plaza, which was nothing 
but an immense stall for all sorts of wares. The 
ground-floor of the Viceroy's palace and the sub- 
basement of the cathedral, occupied by shops, 
formed a real bazaar, displaying all the tropcal 
productions. 

The Plaza was alive with noise ; but when the 
Angelus sounded fiiom the cathedral bell, the 
noise suddenly ceased. The murmur of jM^ayers 
succeeded the din of voices. The women paused 
in their promenade and took their rosaries in their 
hands. 

Whilst all stopped and were kneeling down or 
bowing their heads, one old duenna, who accom- 
panied a young girl, tried to open a passage 
through the crowd. This caused ill-natured mut- 
tarings and grumblings at the two w(»nen who 
were interrupting the prayers. The young girl 
wished to stop, but the duenna drew her faster 
along. 

** Do you see that daughter of Satan 1 " said one 
near her. 
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" Who is that accursed dancer % " 

*' It is one of those women of Carcaman I " * 

The young girl finally stopped, abashed. 

Of a sudden a muleteer took her by the shoul- 
ders and tried to force her to kneel down ; but he 
had scarcely placed his hand upon her when a 
vigorous arm felled him to the ground. This 
scene, rapid as lightning, was followed by a mo- 
ment of confusion. 

"Fly, senora!" said a gentle and respectful 
voice at her ear. 

She turned, pale with fright, and saw a tall 
young Indian, who, with folded arms, awaited his 
adversary in a firm attitude. 

" On my soul, we are lost ! " cried the duenna. 

And she drew the yoimg girl away. 

The muleteer had risen to his feet, all bruised 
with his fall ; but, thinking it prudent not to take 
his revenge upon a foe of the young Indian's reso- 
lute bearing, he returned to his mules and went 
oflF, growling out useless threats. 



II. 

The city of Lima nestles in the valley of the 
Bimac, about nine leagues from its mouth. The 
lower spurs of the great chain of the Andes are to 
be seen on the north and east. The valley of 

* Aj^ insulting epithet, applied by the Peruvians to the 
Baropeacs. 

10* o 
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Lurigancho, formed by the San Cristoval and 
Amancaes mountains, which rise behind Lima, 
reaches down to its suburbs. The city lies upon 
one bank of the river. The other is occupied by 
the suburb of San Lazaro, and is connected with 
Lima by a bridge with five arches, the upper piers 
of which oppose their triangular edges to the cur- 
rent. The lower piers afford seats to the prom- 
enaders, whither the fashionable young men come 
and sit on summer evenings, and whence they may 
<5ontemplate a pretty cascade. 

The city is two miles long from east to west, 
and only a mile and a quarter wide, from the 
bridge to the walls. The walls, twelve feet high 
and ten feet thick at their base, constructed of a 
sort of bricks dried in the sun, and made of clay 
mixed with a large quantity of cut straw, are well 
adapted thereby to resist earthquakes. The ram- 
parts, pierced by seven gates and three posterns, 
are terminated at their southeastern extremity by 
the little Cathedral of St. Catherine. 

Such is the ancient " City of Kings," founded 
in 1534 by Pizarro, on the day of the Epiphany. 
It has been and still is the theatre of frequent 
revolutions. Lima was formerly the principal 
emporium of America on the Pacific coast, thanks 
* to its port of Callao, which was built in 1 779 in a 
singular manner. They sunk, on the shore, an old 
vessel of the first class, full of stones, sand, debris 
of all kinds; and piles of mangrove, sent from 
Guayaquil, impervious to water, were driven in 
around this wreck, which thus became an impreg- 
nable foundation upon which the mole of Callao 
was built. 
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The climate, more soft and temperate than that 
of Carthagena or Bahia, situated on the opposite 
American coast, makes Lima one of the pleasant- 
est cities in the New World. The wind invari- 
ably blows from two directions, — either from the 
southwest, bringing with it cool breezes from the 
Pacific, or from the southeast, impregnated with 
the freshness it has drawn from the summit of the 
Cordilleras. 

The nights are pure and lovely in the tropical 
climes. They distil the beneficent dew which 
makes finitful a soil exposed to cloudless skies. 
When evening comes, the inhabitants of Lima 
prolong their social gatherings in houses cooled 
by the shade ; the streets are soon deserted, and 
it is rarely that a hostelry is haimted by the 
brandy and beer drinkers. 

On this evening the young girl, followed by 
the duenna, reached the bridge over the Rimac 
without accident, listening to the slightest sound, 
which her agitation magnified, but hearing nothing 
save the beUs of a drove of mules, or the whistling 
of Indians. 

The young girl, whose name was Sarah, entered 
the house of her father, the old Jew Samuel. She 
wore a dark-colored skirt, folded in half-elastic 
folds, and very narrow at the bottom, which forced 
her to take short steps, and lent to her movements 
the delicate grace for which the women of Lima 
are noted. This skirt, trimmed with laces and 
flowers, was partially covered by a silk cape, which 
rose above the head and covered it with a hood ; 
stockings of finest texture and small satin shoes 
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appeared beneath her graceful attire ; costly 
bracelets encircled her arms, and her whole per- 
son betrayed an exquisite charm. 

Millaflores had spoken truly. The betrothed of 
Andr^ Certa had nothing of the Jew about her 
save her name ; for she was a most faithful type 
of those lovely senoras whose beauty is above aU 
praise. 

The duenna, an old Jewess, whose features be- 
trayed avarice and cupidity, was a devoted servant 
of Samuel, who paid her at her worth. 

At the moment that the two women entered 
San Lazaro, a man, attired in a monk's robe, his 
head covered with his cowl, passed near them and 
looked at them attentively. 

This man was tall, with a face that expressed 
serenity and goodness. It was Father Joachim de 
Camarones ; and, in passing, he smiled pleasantly 
at Sarah. She looked at her duenna and saluted 
the monk gracefully with her hand. 

"Well, senora," said the old woman, sharply. 
*' It is not enough, then, to have been insulted by 
that son of a Christian ; you must also salute a 
priest ! Perhaps we shall see you, some day, with 
your rosary in your hand, following the services 
of the Church ! " 

Church services are the principal event with the 
people of Lima. 

" You make strange suppositions," replied the 
girl, blushing. 

" As strange as your conduct ! What would 
my master Samuel say if he knew what had hap- 
pened this evening % " 
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" Am I to blame because a brutal muleteer has 
insulted me % " 

" I understand," returned the old woman, shak- 
ing her head, "and do not wish to talk of the 
muleteer." 

"Then that young man was wrong to defend 
me from the insults of the populace 1 " 

"Is it the first time that that Indian has come 
in your way 1 " asked the duenna. 

The girl's face was happily shaded by her 
mantle, for the darkness would not have sufficed 
to conceal her agitation from the inquisitive look 
of the old sei'vant. 

" Let 's leave the Indian to himself," resumed 
the latter. " It is my business to watch him. 
What I complain of is that you have preferred to 
remain where these Christians were at their devo- 
tions, rather than disturb them. Did n*t you have 
a desire to kneel down with them] Ah, senora, 
your father would discharge me at once if he knew 
that I could permit such an apostasy ! " 

But thfe girl no longer heeded her. The old 
woman's remark about the Indian had turned her 
thoughts into gentler channels. It seemed to her 
that the young man's interference had been provi- 
dential, and several times she turned, to see if he 
was not following her in the shade. Sarah pos- 
sessed a certain courage, which wonderfully graced 
her. As proud as a Spaniard, if she had fixed her 
eyes upon this man, it was because he, too, was 
proud, and had not begged a look as the price of 
his protection. 

In fancying that the Indian had not lost sight 
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of her, Sarah was not very far wrong. Martin 
Paz, after having rescued her, wished to make sure 
of her safe escape. So, when the promenaders 
dispersed, he followed her, without being seen by 
her. 

This Martin Paz was a handsome young man, 
who wore the national costume of the Indians of 
the mountains, with a certain noble mien. From 
his wide-brimmed straw hat rich black locks hung 
down, the curls of which harmonized well with the 
coppery tint of his face. His eyes shone with an 
infinite softness, and his nose rose above a hand- 
some mouth, a rare feature with men of his race. 
He was one of the courageous descendants of Manco 
Capac, and his veins were full of the ardent blood 
which urges to the achievement of great deeds. • 

Martin Paz was proudly arrayed in his brilliant- 
ly-colored " puncho." A Malay poniard rested in 
his belt, — a terrible weapon in a skilful hand, for 
it seems riveted to the arm which wields it. This 
Indian had been the chief of those wandering 
tribes which lived on the borders of Lake Ontario, 
in North America, and which engaged the English 
in many a heroic struggle. 

Martin Paz knew that Sarah was the daughter 
of the rich Samuel, and the betrothed of the 
equally rich half-breed, Andr6 Certa ; he knew that 
by her birth, position, and wealth, she could not 
become his wife ; but he forgot all these impossi- 
bilities, only to follow his own irresistible impulse. 
Absorbed in his thoughts, Martin Paz was hasten- 
ing his steps, when he was joined by two Indians, 
who stopped him. 
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" Martin Paz," said one of them, " you ought, 
this very evening, to rejoin our brothers in the 
mountains." 

" I will rejoin them," coldly replied the Indian. 

" The schooner Annunciation has shown herself 
off Callao, manoeuvred a few moments, then, pro- 
tected by the point, soon disappeared. No doubt 
she will have approached land near the mouth of 
the Rimac, and it will be well for our canoes to 
go and relieve her of her cargo. It is necessary 
that you should be there." 

" Martin Paz knows what he ought to do, and 
will do it." 

" We speak to you now in the name of Sambo." 

" And I speak to you in my own name." 

" Are you not afraid that he will think your 
presence, at this time of night, in the suburb of 
San Lazaro, suspicious 1 " 

" I am where it pleases me to be." 

" Before the Jew's house ] " 

** Those of my brothers who think fit to call me 
to account, will meet me to-night in the moun- 
tains." 

The eyes of the three men flashed, and that was 
all. The Indians regained the river-bank, and the 
sound of their steps was lost in the darkness. 

Martin Paz hurried towards the Jew's house. 
This house, like all houses in Lima, had but two 
stories. The ground-floor, built of brick, was sur- 
mounted by walls made of sticks bound together 
and covered with plaster. The whole of this part 
of the building, constructed to resist the earth- 
quakes, was well painted to imitate the bricks be- 
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low ; the square roof was covered with flowers, and 
formed a terrace fiiU of perfumes. 

A vast coach door, between two pavilions, gave 
access to a court ; but, as was customary, the 
pavilions had no windows looking out upon the 
street. 

Eleven o'clock struck from the parish church, 
when Martin Paz stopped before Sarah^s dwelling. 
A profound silence reigned in the neighborhood. 

Why did the Indian stand motionless before 
those walls 1 It was because a white figure had 
appeared on the terrace, in the midst of the flowers 
which the night left indistinct without taking from 
them their perfume. 

Martin Paz involuntarily raised his hands, and 
clasped them with a sign of adoration. 

The white figure suddenly faded away, as if 
frightened. 

Martin Paz turned round, and found himself 
face to face with Andr6 Certa. 

" How long is it since the Indians have passed 
their nights thus, in contemplation 1 " asked Andr^, 
angrily. 

" Ever since the Indians have trod the soil of 
their ancestors," replied Martin Paz. 

Andr6 took a step towards his rival, who stood 
motionless. 

" Wretch ! will you make way for me 1 " 

" No," said Martin Paz. 

Two poniards glittered in the right hands of the 
two adversaries. They were of equal height, and 
seemed of equal strength. Andr^ quickly lifted 
his arm, but let it fall more quickly still. His 
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poniard had met that of the Indian, and he in- 
stantly rolled upon the ground, wounded in the 
shoulder. 

" Help ! Help ! " he cried. 

The door of the Jew's house opened. Several 
half-breeds ran out of a house near by. Some 
pursued the Indian, who ran swiftly away ; others 
raised up the wounded man. 

" What is this man 1 " said one of them. " If 
he is a sailor, take him to the Hospital of the Holy 
Spirit. If an Indian, to that of Saint Anne." 

An old man came up, and had scarcely looked at 
Andr6, when he cried, — 

'* Let this young man be carried into my house. 
What a strange misfortune ! " 

He was the Jew Samuel, and he had just recog- 
nized, in the wounded man, his daughter's be- 
trothed lover. 

Meanwhile, Martin Paz, thanks to the darkness 
and the swiftness of his pace, hoped to get away 
from those who were in pursuit of him. He was 
running for life. If he had been able to get into 
the open country, he would have been safe ; but the 
city gates, shut at eleven in the evening, would 
not be opened again till four in the morning. 

He reached the stone bridge which he had al- 
ready crossed. Just now the half-breeds and some 
soldiers who had joined them, were pressing hard 
upon him. Unluckily, a patrol was passing the 
further end of the bridge. Martin, unable either 
to advance or return on his steps, leaped over the 
parapet, and plunged into the rapid current which 
was breaking over a stony bed. 
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The two parties ran towards the lower banks 
of the bridge, to seize the fugitive, as soon as he 
should attempt to land. But this was in vain. 
Martin Paz did not reappear. 



III. 

Andr]6 Certa, after being carried within SamueFs 
house, and laid upon a bed hastily got ready for 
him, came to his senses, and grasped the old Jew's 
hand. The doctor, called by one of the servants, 
had come promptly. He did not think the wound 
serious ; the haft-breed's shoulder had turned aside, 
so that the steel had only penetrated the flesh. In 
a few days, Andr^ would, he said, be on his feet 
again. 

When Samuel and Andr6 were alone, the latter 
said, — 

" You had better wall up the door that leads to 
your terrace, Master Samuel." 

'* What do you fear r' 

" I fear lest Sarah should return there, to be an 
object of contemplation to the Indians. It was 
not a robber, but a rival, who attacked me ; and I 
have only escaped him by a miracle ! " 

"Ah, by the Holy Tables," cried the Jew, 
"you are mistaken ! Sarah will be a worthy 
wife, and I have spared no pains that she should 
do you honor." 

Andr6 half raised himself on his elbow. 
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•' Master Samuel, there is one thing you do not 
remember; that is, that I pay you a hundred 
thousand dollars for Sarah^s hand." 

"Andr6 Certa," replied the Jew, with a cove- 
tous chuckle, " I remember it, just as I do that I 
am ready to give you this receipt for the cash ! '* 

Saying this, Samuel drew from his portfolio a 
paper, which Andr^ rejected with his hand. 

''The bargain no longer exists between us, as 
long as Sarah is not my wife ; and she shall not 
be, if I must dispute her with such a rival! You 
know my object, Master Samuel. By wedding 
Sarah, I wish to become the equal of all this 
nobility which now looks down on me with con- 
tempt." 

" And you will be able to do so, Andr6 Certa ; 
for, once married, you will see our proudest Span- 
iards crowding your drawing-rooms.'* 

" Where has Sarah been this evening 1 " 

"To the Jewish temple, with old Ammon." 

"Why do you force Sarah to take part in your 
religious services'?" 

"I am a Jew," replied Samuel; "and would 
Sarah be my daughter, if she did not fulfil the 
duties of my religion*?" 

The Jew Samuel was a base man. Trafficking 
in everything, and everywhere, he was descended 
in a direct line from that Judas who betrayed his 
master for thirty pieces of silver. He had been 
in Lima ten years. He had chosen the remoter 
part of the suburb of San Lazare for his residence, 
both from taste and from calculation ; and he lost 
no time in putting himself on the watch for haz- 
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ardooB specolations. Then, little by little, he 
began to display great loxmy; his house was 
somptaooslj maintained; and his many serrants 
and brilliant eqoipages gave him the reputation 
of vast wealth- 

When Samoel came to live in Lima, Sarah was 
eight years old. Already graceful and charming, 
she pleased all who saw her, and seemed the idol 
of her fether. Some years later her beauty 
attracted general attention, and it was no wonder 
that the half-breed, Andr^ Certa, became enam- 
oured of the young Jewess. 

What did seem strange was, the hundred thou- 
sand dollars, the price of Sarah's hand ; but this 
bargain was a secret one. 

Besides, it was SamueFs nature to traffic in sen- 
timents as well as in native products. Banker, 
lender, merchant, ship-owner, he had the faculty 
of transacting business with everybody. The 
schooner Annunciation, which was, on this night, 
trying to land at the mouth of the Rimac, be- 
longed to the Jew Samuel. 

In the midst of all this business, by a tradition- 
al obstinacy, this man attended the ceremonies 
of his faith with minute superstition; and his 
daughter had been carefully instructed in the 
practice of Israel itish rites. 

So when Andr^, in this conversation, betrayed 
his displeasure on this subject, the old man re- 
mained silent and thoughtful. 

Andr6 at last broke the silence by saying, — 

"Do you forget that the motive for which I 
wed Sarah will oblige her to turn Christian T' 
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"You are right," replied Samuel, sadly; "but, 
by the Bible, Sarah shall be a Jewess as long as 
she is my daughter ! " 

At this moment the door of the room opened, 
and the major-domo entered. 

** Is the assassin caught 1 " asked Samuel. 

" We have every reason to believe that he is 
dead," replied the major-domo. 

" Dead ! " said Andr6, joyfully. 

"Caught between us and a troop of soldiers, 
he jumped over the parapet, and fell into the Ri- 
mac." 

" But how do you know he did not reach one of 
the banks 1 " asked Samuel. 

" The melting of the snow has made the stream 
a torrent at that place. Besides, we posted our- 
selves on both sides of the river, and the fugitive 
did not make his appearance. I left sentinel* 
there who will spend the night watching the 
banks of the Rimac." 

" Good ! " said the old Jew ; "he has done justice 
upon himself. Did you recognize him in his 
flight]" 

" Perfectly. He was Martin Paz, the Indian of 
the mountains." 

"Is he the man who has been spying on Sarah 
for some time 1 " 

" I do not know." 

" Call old Ammon." 

The major-domo retired. 

"These Indians," said the old man, "have 
secret conclaves among them. We must know 
whether this man's pursuit of her has been of long 
duration." 
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The duenna entered, and stood erect before 
her master. 

" My daughter," asked Samuel, " knows nothmg 
of what occurred this evening ] " 

" I know not," replied the duenna. " But 
when the cries of your servants awoke me, I ran 
to the senora's chamber, and I found her almost 
fainting." 

" Go on," said Samuel. 

" To my urgent questions about the cause of 
her agitation she refused to reply ; she went 
to bed without accepting my assistance, and I 
thought best to retire." 

"Has this Indian often thrown himself in her 
wayr' 

"I do not know, master. Still, I have often 
met him in the streets of San Lazaro, and this 
evening he came to the senora's succor in the 
Plazo Mayor." 

" Succor 1 Howl" 

The old woman recounted the scene that had 



"Ah, my daughter wished to kneel among these 
Christians ]" cried the Jew, angrily. "And I am 
told nothing about it ! Do you wish me to turn 
you off, then?" 

" Master, forgive me ! " 

" Go along with you ! " replied Samuel, harshly. 

The woman went out in confusion. 

"You see that we must get married quickly," 
said Andr^. "But I need rest now, and beg you 
to leave me by myself." 

At these words the old man slowly retired. 
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Before going to bed, however, he wished to assure 
himself of his daughter's condition, and softly 
entered her chamber. 

Sarah was plunged in a troubled sleep, in the 
midst of rich silks draped about her. An alabas- 
ter night-lamp, suspended from the arabesques of 
the ceiling, was shedding its soft light, and the 
half-open window permitted a refreshing coolness, 
odorous with the perfume of aloes and magnolias, 
to be wafted through the closed blinds. Luxury 
betrayed itself in the thousand objects of art 
which good taste had scattered on the delicately 
sculptured mantels and tables of the chamber ; 
and, in the indistinct light of evening, one would 
have said that the spirit of the young girl was 
sporting amid these marvels. 

The old man approached Sarah's bed, and leaned 
over her to watch her slumbers. The young Jew- 
ess seemed tormented by painful thoughts, and 
once the name of Martin Paz escaped her lips. 

Samuel regained his own chamber. 

At daybreak Sarah arose in all haste. She 
called Liberta, a black Indian attached to her 
service, and ordered him to saddle a mule for her 
and a horse for himself. 

Sarah was in the habit of taking rides in the 
saddle, followed by this servant, who was thor- 
oughly devoted to her. 

She dressed herself in a brown skirt, and cash- 
mere mantle with large tassels; she protected her- 
self beneath the wide brim of a straw hat, letting 
her long black tresses float down her back, and, 
the better to conceal her agitation, rolled a cigar- 
ette of perfumed tobacco between her lips. 
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Once in the saddle, Sarah rode out of the city, 
and galloped across the country towards Callao. 
The port was all alive with commotion ; the coast- 
guard had been in conflict during the night with 
the schooner Annunciation, whose vacillating move- 
ments betokened some fraudulent design. The An- 
nundaiion had seemed to be awaiting some siispi- 
cious-looking boats near the mouth of the Rimac ; 
but before they had accosted her, she had made 
good her flight and escaped the boats of the port. 

Various rumors were circulating as to the desti- 
nation of this sloop. Some said that she was 
laden with Colombian troops ; that she was seek- 
ing to take possession of the principal buildings of 
Callao, and thus avenge the insult offered to the 
soldiers of Bolivar, who had been driven out of 
Peru. 

Others averred that she was simply freighted 
with contraband European stuffs. 

Without paying heed to these conjectures, Sarah, 
whose ride to Callao had only been a pretext, re- 
turned towards Lima, which she reached along the 
banks of the Rimac. 

She skirted the river as far as the bridge. There 
she found soldiers and half-breeds collected at sev- 
eral points on the bank. 

Liberta had told the young girl of the events 
of the night before. By her command he ques- 
tioned some soldiers who were leaning over the 
parapet, and learned that not only was Martin Paz 
drowned, but they had not even found his body. 

Sarah, nearly fainting, was forced to summon all 
her strength to avoid giving way to her grief 
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Among the people who were sauntering along 
the banks, she noticed an Indian with a fierce 
countenance ; it was Sambo, who seemed to be in 
utter despaii'. 

As she passed the old mountaineer she heard 
these words : — 

" O, what a misfortune ! They have killed 
Sambo's son ! They have killed my son ! " 

The young girl held up her head, and made a 
sign to Liberta to follow her. This time, without 
caring whether she was seen or not, she repaired 
to the church of St. Anne, left her mule in the 
Indian's care, entered the Catholic sanctuary, 
asked for Father Joachim, and, kneeling upon the 
Btone flags, she prayed for the soul of Martin Paz. 



IV. 

Any other than Martin Paz would have perished 
in the waters of the Rimac. To escape drowning, 
he had found it necessary to summon all of his 
surprising strength, his indomitable will, and, 
above all, that presence of mind which is peculiar 
to the free Indians of the New World. 

Martin Paz knew that the soldiers would concen- 
trate all their efforts to seize him below the bridge, 
where the current seemed impossible to resist ; but 
by vigorous exertions he succeeded in stemming 
it. Finding less resistance in the lower beds of 
the water, he was able to gain the shore, and to 
crouch behind a clump of mangroves. 

11 p 
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What should he do next % The soldiers might 
change their minds, and ascend the river bank. 
Then he would be inevitably taken. His decision 
was quickly made ; he resolved to return to the 
city, and there conceal himself. 

To avoid some belated natives, Martin Paz re- 
solved to follow one of the widest streets. But it 
seemed to him that he was being watched. There 
was no time to hesitate. He was near a still 
brilliantly lighted mansion ; the coach door was 
open to give egress to the carriages which were 
coming out of the court, and were carrying to 
their homes the cream of the Spanish aristocracy. 

Martin Paz, without being seen, slipped into the 
house, and the gates were almost immediately shut 
behind him. He then passed lightly up a rich 
cedar staircase, adorned with costly hangings. 
The drawing-rooms were still lighted, but abso- 
lutely empty ; he crossed them swift as lightning, 
and finally concealed himself in a dark chamber. 

Soon the last lights were put out, and the house 
relapsed into silence. 

Martin Paz then looked about him. The win- 
dows of the chamber opened upon an enclosed 
garden ; flight seemed to be practicable, and he 
was on the point of jumping out, when he heard 
these words : — 

"Senor, you have forgotten to steal the dia- 
monds which I left on this table." 

Martin Paz turned round. A man of proud 
mien was pointing to a casket. Thus insulted, 
Martin approached the Spaniard, whose coolness 
seemed undisturbed, and, drawing a poniard which 
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he directed against himself, said, in a hollow voice, 
" Senor, if you repeat those wonis, I will kill my> 
self before your eyes ! " 

The Spaniard, astonished, looked more atten- 
tively at the Indian, and felt a sort of sympathy 
for him. He went to the window, softly dosed it, 
and returning to the Indian, whose poniard had 
fallen to the floor, asked, — 

"Who are your' 

" Martin Paz, the Indian. I am pursued by the 
soldiers for having defended myself against a half- 
breed who attacked me, and whom I wounded with 
my poniard. This half-breed is the betrothed of 
the girl whom I love ! Now, seiior, you can de- 
liver me to my enemies, if it so pleases you.*' 

" Senor," replied the Spaniard, simply, " I leave 
to-morrow for the baths of Chorillos. If you 
would like to go with me, you will for the time be 
protected from pursuit ; nor will you ever have to 
complain of the hospitality of the Marquis Don 
Vegal ! " 

Martin Paz bowed coldly. 

"Until to-morrow you may rest on this bed," 
resumed Don Vegal. " Nobody in the world will 
suspect your hiding-place." 

The Spaniard retired from the diamber, leaving 
the Indian much moved by his generous confi- 
dence ; then, yielding himself to the marquis's 
protection, he slept peacefully. 

At sunrise next morning the marquis gave the 
last orders for his departure, and sent for the Jew 
Samuel to come to his house ; then he went and 
heard morning mass. 
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This was a generally observed custom among 
the Peruvian aristocracy. From its foundation, 
Lima had been essentially Catholic; besides its 
many churches, it counted twenty-two convents, 
seventeen monasteries, and four houses of retreat 
for women who did not take the vows. Each of 
these establishments had its own chapel ; so that 
there were in Lima more than a hundred institu- 
tions devoted to worship, in which eight hundred 
priests, and three hundred nuns, lay brothers and 
sisters, performed the rites of religion. 

Don Vegal, as he entered St. Anne's, noticed a 
young girl kneeling, and weeping as she prayed. 
She seemed to be overcome with a 'grief which 
touched the marquis ; and he advanced to address 
her some words of consolation, when Father 
Joachim came up, and said in a low voice, " Don 
Vegal, I beg of you ! Do not approach her ! " 

Then the priest made a sign to Sarah, who fol- 
lowed him into a dark and solitary chapel. 

Don Vegal repaired to the sdtar and heard 
mass ; then, on retiring, his thoughts reverted to 
the young girl, whose image had deeply impressed 
itself on his mind. 

He found on reaching home that the Jew Sam- 
uel had come in obedience to his message. Samuel 
seemed to have forgotten the events of the night. 
The hope of gain lighted up his face. *'What 
does your lordship wish 1 " he asked. 

" I must have thirty thousand dollars within an 
hour." 

" Thirty thousand dollars ! And who has such 
a sum *? By the holy King David, seiior, I shall 
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find it barder to get tbem than your grace can 
imagine \ " 

" Here are several caskets of great value," re- 
sumed Don Vegal, without stopping to hear the 
Jew. "Besides^ I can let you have, at a low 
price, a large estate near Cusco." 

"Ah, senor," cried Samuel, "it is estates that 
ruin us! We have no longer enough hands to 
cultivate them. The Indians retreat to the moun- 
tains, and the harvests do not repay what they 
cost ! '* 

" At what price do you value these diamonds % '* 
asked the marquis. Samuel drew from his pocket 
a small pair of scales, and began to weigh the 
st<»ies with the keenest attention. As he did so, 
he continued talking, and, as usual, depreciated 
the security offered him. 

" Diamonds ! A bad speculation. What inter- 
est do they give 1 You mi^t as well bury your 
money. You will notice, senor, that the water of 
this is not of the clearest. Do you know, I find it 
very hard to sell these costly jewels easily % I have 
to send them to the United States. The Americans 
buy them, no doubt^ to sell them again to the Eng- 
lish. They wish, rightly enough, to get an honest 
commission, and this, you see, falls upon me. I 
think that ten thousand dollars will suffice your 
lordship. It is little, no doubt, but — " 

" Have I said," asked the Spaniard, with an air 
(rf {»*ofound contempt, " have I said that ten thou- 
sand dollars will not suffice me % " 

" Senor, I could not add a half-real more ! " 

" Take away these caskets, and send me the 
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sum at once. To complete the thirty thousand 
dollars which I need, you will take a mortgage on 
this house ; does it not seem to you a substantial 
onel" 

" Eh, senor, in this city, subject to earthquakes, 
one knows not who lives or who dies, who is on 
his feet and who has fallen ! " 

As he said this, Samuel went about testing the 
solidity of the floor with his heels. 

** In short, to obHge your lordship," he said, " I 
will do what you wish, though just at this moment 
I am hard pressed ; for I am marrying my daugh- 
ter to Andr^ Certa. You know him, senor % " 

" I know him not ; I beg you to send me the 
sum that we have agreed upon at once. Take 
away the caskets ! " 

" Do you wish a receipt for them 1 " asked the 
Jew. 

Don Vegal made no reply, and passed into the 
next room. 

** Proud Spaniard ! " muttered Samuel between 
his teeth, ** I would fain crush your insolence, as 
I will scatter your wealth! By Solomon! lam 
an able man, as I make my interests harmonize 
with my feelings." 

Don Vegal, on leaving the Jew, found Martin 
Paz in a state of profound depression. 

" What is the matter with you ] " he asked, 
kindly. 

" Senor, it is the daughter of this Jew that I 
love ! " 

" A Jewess ! " said Don Vegal, with a repulsive 
feeling that he could not suppress. 
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But, seeing the Indian's sorrow, he added, — 

" Let us go, my friend ; we will talk of these 
things again." 

An hour later Martin Paz, attired in a new dress, 
left the city in Don Vegal's company, the latter 
carrying none of his own servants with him. 

The baths of Chorillos are two leagues from 
Lima. This Indian parish possesses a very pretty 
church. During the warm season it is the resort 
of the most elegant society of Lima. Public gam- 
bling houses, forbidden at Lima, are open at Cho- 
rillos throughout the summer. The ladies gamble 
there with wild enthusiasm, and many a cavalier, 
in betting against these fair partners, has seen his 
fortune melt away in a few nights. 

Chorillos had as yet received but few visitors. 
Don Vegal and Martin Paz, retiring to a cottage 
built on the seashore, might live in peace, contem- 
plating the vast expanse of the Pacific. 

The Marquis Don Vegal, who belonged to one 
of the oldest Spanish families in Peru, saw that 
the long line of which he was justly proud would 
become extinct with himself His face betrayed 
the traces of deep sorrow. After mingling for a 
while in political affairs, he had acquired an un- 
conquerable disgust for the incessant revolutions 
which were stirred up by personal ambition, and 
had retired to a kind of solitude, which was only 
broken at rare intervals by the social obligations 
of his rank. 

His vast fortune was dwindling away day by 
day. The neglect into which his estates had fallen 
through the lack of laborers, forced him to make 
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usurious loans ; but th« porospect of near ruin did 
not terrify him. The natural carelessness of the 
Spanish race had rendered him quite insensible^ 
to the threats of the future. Having married a 
^ife whom he adored, and become the father of 
a sweet little girl, he had been deprived, by a 
terrible catastrophe, of both these objects of his 
love. Since then, no tie of affection had bound 
htm to the world, and he let his existence drift as 
events determined. 

Don Vegal thought his heart quite dead to af- 
fection, when he felt it beat anew upon meeting 
Martin Paz. That ardent nature re-awoke the fire 
beneath the ashes; the Indian's proud bearing 
pleased the knightly hidalgo ; then, wearied of the 
Spanish nobles, in whom he no longer had any 
confidence, disgusted with the egotistical half- 
breeds who wished to rise to his level, the mar- 
quis found relief and pleasure in coming in contact 
with that primitive race which had so bravdiy dis- 
puted the American soil with Pizarro's soldiers. 

The Indian was supposed to be dead at Lima, 
as £str a& the marquis could learn ; but Don Vegal, 
looking upon the affection of Martin Paz for a 
Jewess as worse than death itself, resolved to 
doubly save him, by hastening the marriage of 
Samuel's daughter with Andr^ Certa. 

Thus, while Martin Paz was depressed by an 
infinite sadness, the marquis avoided all mention 
of the past, and talked with the young Indian on 
indifferent matters. 

One day, however, Don Vegal, saddened by 
Martin's sadness, said to him, — 
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** Why, my friend, do you debase your higher 
TMcture by a vulgar attainment % Are you not a 

deBcendaut of that hrave Manco Capac, whose pa- 
triotism elevated him to the rank of heroes ? What 
a fine career yon might have, did you not stoop 
to an unworthy pasdon I Have you no ambition 
to achieve, some day, your independence % " 

** We are working fijr it, aefior," said the Indian, 
" and the day on which my brothers will rise en 
masse, is not, perhapa, for distant." 

"I understsmd you. You speak of the war 
which your brothers are plotting in the mountains. 
At a concerted signal they will descend, armed, 
upon the city — and will be repulsed, as they 
have always been. See, then, how your interests 
disappear amid these perpetual revolutions of 
which Peru is the scene, — revolutions whidi will 
overthrow the Spaniards and the Indians, to the 
profit of the half-breeds!" 

^* We will save our country 1 " cried Martin Paz. 

" Yes, you will save it, if you understand your 
task,^^ replied Don Vegai. "listen to me, you 
whom I love as a son. I say it with pain, but we 
Spaniards, the degenerate sons of a powerful race, 
have no longer the energy requisite to raise up a 
state. It is for you, then, to overcome this un- 
happy * Americanism,' which seeks to repel every 
foreign colonist. Yes, be sure of this. A Euro- 
pean immigration alone can save the ancient Peru- 
vian empire. Instead of the civil war which you 
are plotting, and which tends to exclude all castes 
but one,, extend your hands frankly to the toiling 
popalatioDa of the Old World ! " 
11* 
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" The Indians, seiior, will always see an enemy 
in a foreigner, whosoever he may be, nor will they 
ever suffer him to breathe the air of our moun- 
tains in peace. The influence I possess over them 
will cease on the day that I refuse to swear death 
to their oppressors. Besides, what am I, nowl" 
added Martin Paz, sorrowfully. "A fugitive, who 
would not have three hours of life in the streets 
of Lima ! " 

" My friend, let us not return to that — '* 

" Why, then, Don Vegal, I should not speak 
according to my heart." 

Don Vegal remained silent. The Indian's pas- 
sion increased every day. The marquis shuddered 
to see him hurrying to certain death, should he 
return to Lima. Don Vegal longed to hasten, with 
all his efforts, the marriage of the Jewess. 

To find out how matters stood, he left Chorillos 
one morning, and returned to the city. There he 
learned that Andr6 Carta, having recovered from 
his wound, was out of doors, and that his ap- 
proaching marriage was the general topic of con- 
versation. 

Don Vegal wished to see and know the girl 
whom Martin Paz loved. He repaired in the 
evening to the Plaza Mayor, where the crowd was 
always numerous. There he met his old friend, 
Father Joachim. What was the priest's astonish- 
ment when Don Vegal told him that Martin Paz 
still lived, and with what eagerness he promised 
to watch over the young Indian's safety, and bring 
the marquis all the intelligence he wished ! 

Suddenly, Don Vegal's attention was attracted 
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by a young girl wrapped in a black mantle, and 
seated in a carriage. 

" Who is that pretty woman ? " he asked. 

" It is the betrothed of Andr^ Certa, the daugh- 
ter of the Jew Samuel." 

" She, the Jew's daughter % " 

The marquis could scarcely disguise his aston- 
ishment. After shaking the priest's hand, he took 
his way back to Chorillos. 

His surprise is explained by the fact that, in 
the pretended Jewess, he recognized the young 
girl whom he had seen praying in the church of 
St. Anne. 



Since the Colombian troops, sent by Bolivar 
under General Santa Cruz, had been driven out of 
lower Peru, that country, till then disturbed by 
military revolts, had resumed its former tran- 
quillity. 

Private ambitions ceased to stir up sedition; 
and President Gambarra seemed securely estab- 
lished in his palace on the Plaza Mayor. On this 
side, there was nothing to fear ; but the real and 
imminent danger did not come from these rebel- 
lions, as quickly subdued as begun, which seemed 
to please the taste of the Americans for military 
show. 

The real perils escaped the attention of the 
Spaniards, who were placed too high to see them j 
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and of th« hal^breeds, ivho never likad to look be- 
low them. 

Yet there was an unwonted agitation among the 
Indians of the city, who often mingled with the 
dwellers in the mountains. These Indians seemed 
to have shaken off their habitual apathy. Instead 
of lying wrapped up in their punches, with their 
feet turned towards the sun, they spread through 
the country, stopped one another, exchanged ae- 
cret signals, and haunted the less frequented inns, 
where they might talk in safety. 

This movement was especially to be observed 
on one of the remoter squares of the city. In a 
comer of this square stood a house with only a 
ground-floor, and presenting a very mean appear- 
ance. 

It was a low tavern, kept by an old Indian wo- 
man, which provided a wretched class of custom- 
ers with beer of fermented com, and a drink made 
from sugar-cane. 

The Indians only assemlded in this square st 
certain hours, when a long pole was set up on the 
roof of the tavern as a signal. There natives of 
all trades — wagon-drivers, muleteers, coajchmen 
— came in one by one, and disappeared at onoe 
in the larger hall. The hostess seaned very busy, 
leaving the shop to her servant's care, and hersedtf 
serving her wonted customers- 
Some days after Martin's disappearance there 
was a numerous gathering in the tavem-halL The 
frequenters of the tavern could scarcely be distin- 
guished amid the •clouds of tobacco whieh floated 
throu^ the room. Fifty Indians weie seated 
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about ft long tabl«. Some were chewing tea leaves, 
mixed with a bit of odorous earth ; others were 
drinking fermented com out of big mugs; but 
these things did not divert them from what was 
going forward. They were listening attentively to 
one of them who was speaking. 

This was Sambo, whose look had a singular ex- 
pression of fixedness. After looking around upon 
his hearers, Sambo spoke thus, — 

" The <^ildren of tl^ Sun may talk of their 
business. There is no perfidious ear which can 
hear them. On the square, some of our friends, 
disguised as street-singers, are attracting the at- 
tention of the passers-by ; and we are at perfect 
liberty." 

Indeed, the sound of a mandoline penetrated 
from wittiout. 

The Indians, knowing themselves to be in safety, 
lent a careftil attentixMi to Sambo's words; for 
they had full confidence in him. 

" What news can Sambo give us of Martin Paz % " 
asked one. 

" None. Is he dead, or not ? The Great 
Spirit alone knows. I am expecting some of our 
brothers, who have been down the river to its 
mouth. Perhaps they will have found his body." 

" He was a good chief ! ** said Manangani, a fero- 
<jiou8 Indian, mudi feared for his prowess. " But 
why was he not at his post, the day when the 
sdaooner brought us our arms?" 

Sambo did not rej4y, and bowed his head. 

** My lMt>thers know," resumed Manangani, " do 
Uiey not, that shots were exchanged between the 
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AnnuncUuicm and the coast-guard, and that the 
captain of the ship would have ruined all our 
plans 1" 

An afl&rmative murmur responded to this. 

" Those of my brothers who may wish to wait 
in order to judge, will be welcome," resumed Sam- 
bo. " Who knows whether my son, Martin Paz, 
will not some day reappear ] Now, listen. The 
arms sent to us from Sechiira are within our 
reach ; they are concealed in the Cordilleras, and 
are ready to do their work when you are ready 
to do your duty ! " 

" And what delays us 1 " cried a young Indian. 
"We have sharpened our knives and are wait- 
ing!" 

" Let the hour come," replied Sambo. " Do my 
brothers know which foe they must first strike ] " 

" The half-breeds, who treat us like slaves," said 
one. " The insolent wretches who strike us with 
hands and whips, as if we were restive mules ! " 

" No," replied another, " the monopolists of all 
the wealth of our soil ! " 

" You are mistaken : your first blows must be 
be dealt elsewhere," resumed Sambo, excitedly. 
" These are not the men who dared, three centu- 
ries ago, to step foot on the ground of your ances- 
tors. These are not the men who dragged the 
sons of Manco Capac to the tomb. No ! It is the 
proud Spaniards, the real conquerors, of whom 
you are the real slaves ! If they are no longer 
rich, they have power, and, despite Peruvian eman- 
cipation, they trample our natural rights under 
foot. Forget, then, what we are, and remember 
what our fathers have been ! " 
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"Yes, yes," cried the assembly, with warm ap- 
probation. 

After some moments of silence, Sambo ascer- 
tained, by making inquiries among the conspira- 
tors, that their adherents at Cusco and all Bolivia 
were ready to strike as one man. Then resuming 
warmly, he said, — 

" And our brothers of the mountains, brave Ma- 
nangani,' if they all hate as well as thou, if they 
are all as brave as thou, will they not fall upon 
Lima like an avalanche from the summit of the 
Cordilleras]" 

" Sambo will not complain of their courage, on 
the appointed day," replied Manangani. " If 
Sambo will go out of the city, he will not proceed 
far without seeing Indians rising around him, 
thirsting for vengeance ! In the gorges of San 
Cristoval and the AmancaSs, more than one is 
sleeping in his puncho, his poniard in his belt, 
waiting for a carbine to be put in his hands. 
They, too, have not forgotten that it is for them 
to avenge the defeat of Manco Capac on the 
Spaniards." 

"Good, Manangani!" resumed Sambo. "The 
God of hate speaks from your mouth. My broth- 
ers will soon know what their chiefs have decided. 
President Gambarra is trying to secure his power ; 
Bolivar is far away ; Santa Cruz has been driven 
hence. We can deal a certain blow. In a few 
days the festival of the AmancaSs will summon 
our oppressors to its pleasures. Then, let every 
man be ready to march, and let the tidings reach 
the remotest hamlets of Bolivia ! " 
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At this moment timee Indutiis entered the room. 

«WeUr' he asked. 

^ The body of Martin Paz eannot be foand,'' 
replied one of them. " We have aotinded the river 
everywhere, onr most skilful divers have carefully 
searched it, and we thmk that the son of Sambo 
cannot have perished in the waters of the Rimac." 

" Have they killed him, then % What has be- 
come of him I Woe to them, if they have killed 
my son ! Let my brothers separate in silence. 
Let each return to his post, watch, and wait 1 " 

The Indians went out and dispersed. Sambo 
remaned alone with Majoangani, who now asked 
him, — 

"Does Sambo know why his son went to the 
San Lazaro quarter this evening 1 Is Sambo suite 
of his son % " 

The Indian's eye flashed; Manangani recoiled. 

But Sambo controlled himself, and said, — 

" If Martin Paz betrayed his brothers, I would 
first kill all those with whom he was bound in 
friendship, ail to whom he had given his love. Then 
I would kill himself, so that no one of a dishon- 
ored race should remain under the sun." 

At this moment the landlady opened the door, 
advanced to Sambo, and handed him a note. 

" Who gave you this % " he asked. 

** No one. The paper was, perhaps, left by 
some toper, for I found it on a table." 

" None but Indians have been here % " 

" None but Indians." 

The landlady retired. Sambo opened the note, 
and read aloud, — 
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" A youi^ girl has prayed far Martin Paz^ for 
^e does not forget the Indian who has risked hi& 
life for her. If Sambo has any news of his son, or 
any hope of recovering him, let him tie a red 
hiuidkerehief around his arm. There are eyes 
which see him pass every day." 

Sambo crumpled up the note. 

" The unhappy fellow has j)ermitted himself to 
be dazzled by a woman's eyes ! " 

** Who is this woman ] " asked Manangani. 

" She is not an Indian," replied Sambo, looking 
at the note. "It is some fashionable young girt 
Ah, Martin Paz, I no Icmger recognize you ! " 

" Shall you do what this girl asks you to do % " 

" No," replied the Indian, angrily. " Let her 
lose all hope of ever seeing my son again, and let 
her die of it." 

And Sanibo viokntly tore up the note. 

" An Indian must have tw'ought this note," ob- 
served MananganL 

" O, he could not have been one of our own 
BCken. He must have known that I am often at 
this tavern, but I will not step foot in it again. 
Let my brother return to the mountains; I mill 
remain to watch in the city. We will see if the 
festival of the Amanca^s will be the happiest for 
the oppressors — or the oppressed ! " 

The two Indians then separated. 

The plot was well laid, and the hour of its exe- 
cution well chosen. Peru, then almost depopu- 
• lafced, co«^tained but a small number of Spaniards 
and half-breeds. The invasion of the Indians, 
pouring down from the Brazilian forests as well as 

Q 
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from the mountains of Chili and the plains of La 
Plata, would doubtless bring a formidable army 
upon the scene of the rebellion. Once the great 
cities, such as Lima, Cusco, Puno, were complete- 
ly demolished, it was not to be supposed that the 
Colombian troops, driven out not long before by 
the Peruvian government, would come to the aid 
of their imperilled enemies. 

This social overturning, then, seemed certain to 
take place, if the secret remained buried in the 
hearts of the Indians ; and, surely, there were no 
traitors among them. 

But they forgot that a man had obtained a 
special audience of President Gambarra ; they for- 
got that this man had apprised the President that 
the Annunciation had landed all sorts of arms in 
Indian canoes at the mouth of the Rimac. This 
man claimed a large reward for the service thus 
rendered to the government. 

This man, indeed, was playing a double game. 
After having rented his ship to Sambo's agents at 
a heavy price, he went and sold the secret of the 
conspirators to President Gambarra.' 

And this man was — the Jew, SamueL 



VI. 

Andrei Cbrta, having entirely recovered, and 
believing Martin Paz dead, hastened forward the 
preparations for his marriage. He longed to lead 
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the young and lovely Jewess through the streets 
of Lima. 

Sarah, however, always treated him with a 
haughty indiflference ; but he paid no attention to 
this, for he only regarded her as a costly object, 
for which he was to pay a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Andr6 distrusted the Jew, and with good reason. 
If the contract was scarcely honorable, the con- 
tractors were still less so. The half-breed, there- 
fore, desired to have a secret interview with Sam- 
uel, and for this purpose repaired with him, one 
day, to Chorillos. Andr6 was not sorry to try his 
chances at the card-table before his wedding. 

The gambling-houses had been opened at the 
watering-place, a few days after the Marquis Don 
Vegal's arrival, and ever since there had been a 
perpetual coming and going on the highway to 
Lima. Some came on foot, to return in carriages ; 
others left behind them the last remnants of their 
fortunes. 

Don Vegal and Martin Paz took no part in the 
pleasures of the gaming-table ; the young Indian's 
sleeplessness had a more honorable cause. 

After his evening walks with the marquis, Mar- 
tin Paz would return to his chamber, and, leaning 
upon the window, would pass pciany hours in deep 
thought. 

Don Vegal had the daughter of Samuel, whom 
he had seen praying in the church, always in his 
mind ; but he had not dared to confide this secret 
to Martin, though he was gradually instilling 
Christian truths into the Indian's heart. He 
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feared tcv f evive tbe passioQ which he wished to 
extinguish, for the fugitive ought to foreTer re- 
nounce all hope of obtainh^ Sarah's band. Still, 
the police had given up their sean^ for Martin 
Paz, and by the lapse of time and the inflneDco 
of his protector he might some day take a good 
position in Peruvian society. 

But it happened that Martin Paz^ become des- 
perate, resolved to know what had become <rf the 
young Jewess. Thanks to his Spanish dress, her 
conld slip iraobserved into the gambling-saloans^ 
and hear the talk that was going cm. Andre Certa 
was a man of such note that his marriage, if near, 
would be likely to be a subject of general conver- 
sation. 

One evening, then, instead of turning his steps 
toward the beach, the Indian passed up the craggy 
cliff whereon stood the principal mansions of Cho- 
rillos, and entered a house approached by a wide 
stone staircase. 

It was a gambling-house. The day had gone 
hard with more than one Liman citizen. Some, 
wearied by the efforts of the night before, were 
sleeping on the floor, wrapped in their ponchos. 

Other gamesters were seated before a wide 
green cloth, divided into four sections by two 
lines cutting each other at right angles in the 
centre ; on each of these sections were the first let- 
ters of the words " azar " and " suerte " (" hazard " 
and " fate,") A and S. The players punted upon 
one or the other of those letters ; the banker held 
the stakes, and threw two dice upon the table, 
the added points of which won the A ot the S^ 
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At this moment the game was at its height. 

A half-breed pursued the unfavorable chance 
with feverish ardor. 

" Two thousand dollars ! " ke cried. 

The banker shook his dice, and the player broke 
out into oaths. 

" Four thousand dollars ! " he cried, again. 

He still lost. 

Martin Paz, protected by the shadow of the 
room, was able to see the player^s face. 

It was Andr^ Certa. 

By his side stood Samuel, the Jew. 

" You have played enough, senor," said the lat- 
ter. "The luck is against you to-day." 

**What matters it to youl" replied the half- 
breed, roughly. 

Samuel whispered in his ear. 

" If it is no concern of mine, it behooves you 
to break off these habits diuring the last days 
before your marriage." 

" Eight thousand dollars 1 *' replied Andr6, pimt- 
ing on the S. 

The A came out. The half-breed broke out 
into an oath. 

The banker resumed, — 

" Make your play ! " 

Andr^ Certa, taking some bank-bills from his 
pocket, was about to stake a large sum ; he had 
deposited them upon one of the sections, and the 
banker was already shaking his dice, when a sign 
from Samuel arrested him. 

"If nothing remains for you to carry out our 
bargain," said he, "all will be broken off to- 
night!" 
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Andr6 shrugged his shonlden, and made an an- 
giy gesture ; then, taking np his money, he wait 

out. 

''Go on, now,'' said Samuel to the hanker. 
"You may ruin this gentleman after his mar- 
riage.'* 

The banker bowed submissiTelj, for the Jew 
was the founder and proprietor of the gambling- 
house of Chorillos. Everywhere where there was 
a dollar to get, this man was to be found. 

Samuel followed the half-breed, and, finding 
him on the steps, said, — 

" I have some very important things to teU 
you. Where can we talk in safety I** 

"Where you please," replied Andr6 Certa, 
rudely. 

"Senor, I hope that your bad-humor will not 
min your future. I do not trust either the most 
securely closed chambers or the most deserted 
fields, in dividging my secret to you. If you pay 
dear for it, it is because it is worth the trouble 
of keeping." 

As they talked, the two men approached the 
sea-shore, and came to the bathing-houses. They 
did not know that they had been seen and heard 
by Martin Paz, who glided after them like a ser- 
pent, in the dark. 

" Let us take a boat," said Certa, " and go out 
upon the open sea." 

He unfastened a boat on the shore, and threw 
some money to its keeper. Samuel and he got 
in, and the half-breed rowed away. 

When Martin Paz, concealed in the angle of a 
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rock, saw them pushing out to sea, he hurriedly 
took off his clothes, and, keeping only a poniard 
in his belt, plunged in and swam vigorously to- 
wards the boat. 

The sun had just set below the waves of the 
Pacific, and sQent shades enveloped the sky and 
the sea. 

It had not even occurred to Martin Paz that 
sharks of a most dangerous kind swarmed in 
those parts. He stopped not far from the boat, 
within soimd of the voices. 

" But what proof of the girl's identity could I 
carry to the father?" asked Andr6 Certa. 

"You must recall to him the circumstances 
under which he lost his child." 

"What were those circumstances 1 " 

"I wiUteUyou." 

Martin Paz, holding himself just above the 
waves, listened eagerly, but found it difficult to 
hear. 

" Sarah's father," said the Jew, " was living at 
Concepcion, in Chili. He was the great lord 
whom you already know of His fortune rivalled 
the splendor of his descent. Being obliged to 
repair to Lima on important business, he came 
alone, leaving his wife and his little girl, who 
was fifteen months of age, at Concepcion. The 
climate of Peru pleased him so much that he sent 
for the marchioness to join him here. She em- 
barked at Valparaiso on the San Jose^ with sev- 
eral confidential servants. I was coming to Peru 
in the same ship. The San Jose was to put in 
at Lima ; but off Juan Fernandez she was assailed 
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by a terrible storm, which disabled her and threw 
her upon her side. The crew and passengers took 
refuge in the long-boat; but on seeing the fury 
of the sea, the marchioness refused to embark in 
it. She pressed her child to her bosom, and re- 
mained on the ship. I stayed there with her. 
The long-boat set out, and foundered about a 
hundred fathoms from the San Jose, with the 
whole crew. We were left alone. The tempest 
raged with extreme violence. As my fortune was 
not on board, I did not give over to despair. The 
San Joscy having five feet of water in her hold, 
drifted upon the rocks along the coast, and was 
there broken up. The young woman, with her 
child, was thrown into the sea. Happily for me, 
I was able to seize the child and gain the shore. 
The mother perished before my eyes." 

" These particulars are all exact 1 " 

" Perfectly so. The father will not deny them. 
Ah, I made a good day of it, senor, since she will 
bring me the one hundred thousand dollars that 
you are going to pay me." 

" What does that mean % " Martin Paz asked 
himself. 

" Here is my pocket-book, with the one hundred 
thousand dollars," replied Andr6 Certa. 

"Thanks, senor," said Samuel, grasping the 
treasure. " Take this receipt in exchange. I 
agree to restore you double this sum if you do 
not find yom-self connected with one of the 
noblest families of Spain ! " 

But the Indian had not heard the last sentence. 
He swam away to escape the approaching boat; 
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and now he could see a shapeless mass gUding 
swiftly towards him. 

It was an immense shark, of the most voracious 
species. 

Martin saw the shark coming, and dived 3 but 
he was soon forced to rise to the surface for breath. 
A blow from the shark's tail struck him, and he 
felt the clammy scales of the monster rub against 
his breast. The shark, in order to seize his prey, 
turned over on his back, opening his jaws, armed 
with a triple row of teeth ; but Martin, catching 
sight of the beast's white stomach, stabbed it with 
his poniard. 

He suddenly found himself in water red with 
blood. He dived again, rose ten fathoms away, 
and, no longer perceiving the half-breed's boat, 
soon regained the shore, having already forgotten 
that he had just escaped a terrible death. 

On the next day Martin Paz left Chorillos ; and 
Don Vegal, harassed by anxiety, hurried to Lima 
in order to rejoin him. 



VII. 

The marriage of Andr6 Certa with the daughter 
of the Jew Samuel was a notable event. The 
ladies had no longer a moment of rest ; they tor- 
tured themselves to invent a pretty waist or a 
new head-dress, and exhausted themselves with 
essaying the most various toilets. 
12 
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Many preparations were also going on in 
Samuel's house ; for he wished to have an osten- 
tatious wedding. The frescos which adorned his 
rooms, according to the Spanish custom, were 
smnptuously restored ; the richest hangings fell 
in ample folds around the windows and doors ; 
furniture, carved in precious or odorous woods, 
was scattered through the spacious drawing-rooms ; 
rare shrubs, the products of tropical climes, clus- 
tered on the balustrades and along the terraces. 

The young girl, however, had no longer any 
hope, since Sambo had none ; and Sambo had 
none, since he did not carry the symbol of hope 
on his arm ! Liberta had watched the old In- 
dian's coming and going, and had discovered 
nothing. 

If poor Sarah could have obeyed the impulses 
of her heart, she would have taken refuge in a 
convent for life. Irresistibly attracted towards 
Catholicism, secretly converted by the persuasions 
of Father Joachim, she had become attached to 
the religion which so well accorded with her 
heart's belief 

Father Joachim, to avoid all scandal, and more 
familiar with his breviary than the human heart, 
had permitted Sarah to believe that Martin Paz was 
dead. The young girl's conversion was his chief 
concern, and, as it would be assured by her mar- 
riage with Andr^ Certa, he sought to accustom 
her to the idea of this imion, the conditions of 
which he was far from suspecting. 

At last the day so joyously looked forward to 
on the part of Andr^, so sadly dreaded by Sarah, 
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arrired. Andr^ had invited the whole city to the 
wedding reception; but his invitations were re- 
jected by the noble families, with more or less 
plausible excuses. 

The hour had come when the contract was to 
be signed. The young girl did not appear ! 

Samuel felt a secret anxiety. Andi^ frowned 
impatiently. The guests were enfbarrassed. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of wax candles, increased 
indefinitely by the reflection of the mirrors, filled 
the rooms with a dazzling light. 

Outside, in the street, a man was wandering 
about in a state of mortal anxiety. 

It was the Marquis Don Vegal. 



VIII. 



Sarah, overcome by anguish, had remained 
alone. She could not drag herself out of her 
chamber. Once, suffocated by emotion, she 
leaned on her balcony, which looked out upon 
the gardens. 

Of a sudden she perceived a man gliding among 
the rows of magnolias. She recognized Libert a, 
her servant. He seemed to be watching an invis- 
ible enemy, — now hiding himself behind a statue, 
now stretching himself on the ground. 

Sarah grew pale. Liberta was seized by a tall 
man, who threw him down, and a stifled sound 
betrayed that a strong hand was pressed against 
the negro*s mouth. 
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The girl was about to cry out, when she saw 
the two men rise to theh* feet. The negro looked 
narrowly at his adversary. 

" You ! you ! It is you ! " he said. 

And he followed this man, who, before Sarah 
could cry out, appeared before her like a phantom 
from the other world. And, like the negro held 
down by the Indian's knee, the young girl, bend- 
ing beneath Martin's look, could not avoid repeat- 
ing, — 

"You! you! It is you ! " 

Martin Paz fixed his eyes upon her and said, — 

*' Does not the bride hear the noise of the wed- 
ding feast *? The guests throng in the drawing- 
rooms, waiting to behold her radiant and happy 
face. Is it a victim ready for the sacrifice that is 
going to appear before them ] Is it with features 
white with grief that the young girl can present 
herself to her betrothed 1 " 

As Martin Paz spoke, Sarah scarcely heard him. 

The young Indian went on, — 

" Since the maiden is in tears, let her look be- 
yond her father's house, — beyond the city where 
she suffers." 

Sarah raised her head. Martin Paz had drawn 
himself up to his full height, and, with his arm 
extended towards the Cordilleras, he pointed out 
to the young girl the road to liberty. 

Sarah felt herself drawn by an irresistible influ- 
ence. Already the noise of several voices reached 
her ear. They were coming up to her chamber. 
Her father was in quest of her, doubtless ; perhaps 
her betrothed was coming with him. 
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Martin Paz suddenly extinguished the lamp 
suspended over her head. A whistle, such as that 
which had been heard on the Plaza Mayor, re- 
sounded through the darkness. 

The door suddenly opened. Samuel and Andr6 
Certa entered. The darkness was profound. 
Some servants ran in with torches. The room 
was empty. 

" Death and fury ! " cried the half-breed. 

" Where is she 1 '' said Samuel. 

"You are responsible to me for her," replied 
Certa, roughly. 

At these words the Jew felt a cold perspiration 
penetrating to his bones. 

" Help ! " he cried. 

And, followed by his servants, he hurried out 
of the house. 

Meanwhile, Martin Paz was flying swiftly 
through the streets. Two hundred paces from 
the Jew's house he found some Indians, who had 
collected on hearing him whistle. 

" To our mountains ! " he cried. 

** To the Marquis Don Vegal's house," said a 
voice beside him. 

Martin Paz turned. 

The Spaniard was at his side. 

" Will you not confide the young girl to me % " 
asked Don Vegal. 

The Indian bowed his head, and replied, in a 
hollow voice, — 

" To the Marquis Don Veal's house ! " 

Martin Paz, yielding to the marquis, confided 
Sarah to him. He knew that she would be safe in 
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his house; and understanding what honor de- 
manded, he wonld not himself spend the ni^t be- 
neath Don Vegal's roc^ 

He went out. His head was fdming, and the 
fever of excitement made his blood boil in his 
Teins. 

He had not, howerer, taken a hundred steps be- 
fore fiye or six men fell upon him, and, despite his 
obstinate struggles, succeeded in binding him. He 
uttered a groan of despair. He thought himself 
in the power of his enemies. 

Some moments after, he was placed in a room, 
and the bandage oyer his eyes was taken off. He 
looked about him, and found himself in the low- 
studded ball of the tavern where his brothers had 
organized their first revolt. 

Sambo, who had aided in the elopement of the 
young girl, was there. Manangani and other In- 
dians were around him. A look of hatred flashed 
from Martin's eyes. 

" My son has, then, no pity for my tears," said 
Sambo, '^ as he leaves me to believe so long that 
he is dead r' 

" Is it on the eve of a revolt," asked Manangani, 
"that Martin Paz, our chief, should be found in 
the ranks of our enemies 1 ^ 

Martin Paz replied neither to Sambo nor to 
Manangani. 

" So, our most sacred interests are sacrificed for 
a woman." As he spoke, Manangani approached 
Martin Paz with a poniard in his hand. Martin 
Paz did not even look at him. 

"Let us talk, first," said Sambo. "We will 
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act afterwards. If my son fails his brothers, I 
now know upon whom to avenge his treason. Let 
him beware ! The daughter of the Jew Samuel 
is not so well concealed that she can escape us. 
Besides, my son will reflect. Condemned to death, 
he has no longer, in this city, a stone whereon to 
rest his head. If, on the contrary, he delivers his 
country, he will.be honored — and free ! " 

Martin Paz remained silent, but a terrible strug- 
gle was going on within him. Sambo had struck 
the chords of that proud nature. Martin Paz was 
indispensable to the project of the conspirators. 
He had supreme authority over the Indians of the 
city : he swayed them at will, and had only to 
make a sign to lead them to death. The bonds 
which held him were taken off at Sambo's com- 
mand. Martin Paz rose. 

" My son," said the Indian, looking at him at- 
tentively, "to-morrow, during the festival of the 
AmaDca^s, our brothers will fall like an avalanche 
upon the disarmed citizens of Lima. Here is the 
road to the Cordilleras ; there, the road to the city. 
You are free." 

" To the mountains ! " cried Martin Paz, — " to 
the mountains, and woe to our enemies ! " 

The rising sun lighted up the war council of the 
Indian chiefs in the bosom of the Cordilleras. 
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IX. 



The day of the great festival of the Amancai^ 
— the 24th of June — had come. 

The citizens, on foot and on horseback, in car- 
riages and waggons, repaired to a famous plateau, 
about half a league from Lima. Half-breeds and 
Indians mingled in the common festival ; they 
marched along gaily, in groups of relatives or 
friends. 

Each group carried provisions, and was preceded 
by a guitar-player, who went singing the most 
popular melodies. The promenaders proceeded 
across fields of maize, copses of banana-trees, and 
beautiful avenues of willows, the perftunes of which 
mingled with the wild odors of the mountain. All 
along the route brandy and beer were offered to 
the passers-by from temporary stalls. Under the 
influence of these, the noise and laughter increased 
to boisterousness. The cavaliers made their horses 
prance about in the midst of the crowd, and con- 
tended with each other in swiftness, address, and 
skilful horsemanship. 

The greatest ardor and liberty prevailed in this 
festival, which takes its name from a little moun- 
tain flower; still, no afi&ay or dispute for a mo- 
ment arose to disturb the popular rejoicing. The 
mounted lancers, with their glittering cuirasses^ 
had little trouble in keeping order among the mul- 
titude. 

When they at last reached the plateau of the 
Amancags, a loud cry of admiration arose, and was 
echoed by the mountain depths. 
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At their feet lay stretched the ancient " City of 
Kings," lifting heavenward its towers and its bel- 
fries with their resounding chimes. San Pedro, 
Saint Augustine, the Cathedral, attracted the gaze 
to their roofs shining in the sun's rays ; San Do- 
mingo, the rich church in which the statue of the 
Madonna is never clothed in the same robes two 
days in succession, lifted its spire above its neigh- 
bors. On the right the Pacific Ocean presented 
its vast blue plains, undulating in the breeze ; and 
the eye, overlooking the expanse between CaJlao 
and Lima, scanned all those funereal monuments 
which contained the remains of the lofty race of 
the Incas. At the horizon. Cape Morro-Solar en- 
framed the splendors of this picture. 

But while the people of Lima were admiring 
these picturesque scenes, a bloody drama was being 
prepared on the icy summits of the Cordilleras. 

While the city was nearly deserted by its usual 
inhabitants, a large number of Indians were wan- 
dering in its streets. These men, who were in the 
habit of taking an active part in the festivity, now 
walked about silently and thoughtftOly. .Often, 
some busy chief would whisper to them a secret 
order and pass on ; and little by little the Indians 
gathered in the richer quarters of the city. 

Meanwhile the sun began to descend towards the 
horizon. It was the hour when the aristocracy of 
Lima set out for the festival. The most gorgeous 
toilets shone in the carriages which passed right 
and left beneath. the trees. Soon there was an in- 
extricable mingling of pedestrians, carriages, and 
mounted cavaliers. 

12* E 
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Five o'clock struck from the Cathedral belfry. 

A tremendous cry resoimded throughout the city. 
Indians poured forth from every square and street 
and house, with arms in their hands. The richer 
quarters were soon swarming with the insurgents, 
some of whom brandished blazing torches above 
their heads. 

"Death to the Spaniards! Death to the op- 
pressors 1 " 

This was the watchword. 

The tops of the hills were at once covered with 
other In(Hans, who hastened to join their brothers 
in the city. 

The aspect of Lima at this moment may be im- 
agined. The insurgents were scattered in all its 
quarters. Martin Paz, at the head of one of the 
columns, was waving a black flag ; and while the 
Indians attacked the houses doomed to destruc- 
tion, he made his way with his troop to the Plaza 
Mayor. 

There, the soldiers of the government, warned 
of the revolt, were drawn up in line of battle be- 
fore the President's palace. A dreadful fusillade 
greeted the insurgents as they entered the square. 
Surprised, at first, by this unexpected discharge, 
which felled a number of them to the ground, they 
rushed upon the troops with irresistible rage. 

A terrible fight ensued, in which the combatants 
came to close quarters. Martin Paz and Manan- 
gani performed prodigies of valor, and only escaped 
death by a miracle. 

It was necessary for them to capture the palace 
at all hazards, and intrench themselves in it. 
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"Forward!" cried Martin Paz; and his voice 
inspired his followers to the assault. 

Though they were outnumbered on every side, 
the Indians succeeded in driving in the cordon of 
troops posted around the palace. Already Manan- 
gani was leaping upon the lower steps of the stair- 
way, when he suddenly stopped. The ranks of the 
soldiers had masked two cannon, already to be fired 
at the besiegers. 

There was not a moment to lose. They must 
rush upon the battery before it was fired off. 

" Let us forward 1 " cried Manangani to Martin 
Paz. 

But Martin Paz did not heed him, for a negro 
had just whispered in his ear, — 

" They are pillaging Don Vegal's house, and are 
perhaps murdering him ! " 

Martin Paz recoiled at the words. Manangani 
urged him to rush forward, but at this moment 
the cannon went off, and swept the ranks of the 
Indians with their shot. 

" Come on ! " cried Martin Paz ; several faithful 
Indians followed him, and he succeeded in making 
his escape through the ranks of soldiers. 

This flight had all the consequences of a treason. 
The Indians thought themselves abandoned by 
their chief. Manangani vainly exerted himself to 
rally them. A heavy fusillade was poured upon 
them; it was then no longer possible to resume 
the conflict. The confusion reached its height; 
the rout was complete. The flames which rose 
here and there attracted some of the fugitives to 
the pillaging of the houses ; but the soldiers pur- 
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sued them sword in hand, and killed a great num- 
ber of them. Meanwhile Martin Paz had reached 
Don Vegal's house, which was the scene of a des- 
perate struggle, led by Sambo himself. The old 
Indian had a double purpose in being there ; whilst 
fighting the Spaniard, he wished to gain possession 
of Sarah, as a pledge of his son*s fidelity. 

The gate and walls of the court being battered 
down, Don Vegal was seen, sword in hand, sur- 
rounded by his servants, and steadily resisting a 
multitude of assailants. This man's pride and 
courage were sujplime. He placed himself in the 
front of the fray, and his strong arm had sur- 
roimded him with corpses. 

But of what avail was his strength against this 
crowd of Indians, which was being constantly 
swelled by the fugitives from the Plaza Mayor] 
Don Vegal perceived that his defenders were fal- 
tering, and there seemed to be nothing for him to 
do but to die, when Martin Paz, quick as light- 
ning, attacked the assailants from behind, forced 
them to turn against him, and, in the midst of the 
balls, reached Don Vegal, whom he covered with 
his own body. 

" Well done, my son, well done ! " said Don 
Vegal, grasping Martin's hand. 

But the young Indian was gloomy. 

" WelJ done, Martin Paz ! " cried another voice, 
which thrilled him to his soul. 

He recognized Sarah ; and his arm traced a wide 
circle of blood around him.' 

Meanwhile Sambo's troop yielded in its turn. 
This new Brutus had for the twentieth time aimed 
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his blows against his son, without reaching him ; 
and twenty times Martin Paz had turned aside his 
weapon as it was about to strike his father. 

Of a sudden, Manangani, covered with bloody 
appeared at Sambo's side. 

"You have sworn/' said he, "to avenge the 
treason of this wretch on his friends and on him- 
self ! It is time ! Soldiers are coming this way. 
The half-breed Andr^ Certa is with them ! " 

" Come then, Manangani," said Sambo, with a 
ferocious laugh, " come ! " 

And leaving Don Vegal's house, the two Indians 
hastened towards the troop which was rapidly ap- 
proaching. The soldiers took aim, but Sambo, with- 
out being intimidated, went straight up to the half- 
breed. 

"You are Andr6 Certa," he said; "well, your 
betrothed is in Don Vegal's house, and Martin Paz 
is going to carry her off to the mountains ! " 

This said, the Indians disappeared. 

Thus Sambo had brought the two mortal enemies 
. &ce to face, and the soldiers, deceived by the pres- 
ence of Martin Paz, dashed upon the marquis's 
house. 

Andr^ Certa was beside himself with rage. As 
soon as he saw Martin Paz, he rushed upon him. 

" Let us fight 1 " cried the young Indian ; and, 
leaving the stone stairway which he had so val- 
iantly defended, he joined the half-breed. 

There they were, foot to foot, breast to breast^ 
their faces almost touching, their looks confounded 
in a single flash. Neither friend nor enemy could 
approach them. They clasped each other, and m 
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this terrible embrace breath failed them. But 
Andr^ Certa succeeded in drawing his dagger, 
Martin Paz having lost his weapon in the fi^y. 
The half-breed lifted his arm, but the Indian 
seized it before he could strike. Andr^ tried 
in vain to get free. Martin Paz, turning the half- 
breed^s dagger against himself, plunged it into his 
heart to the hilt. 

Then he threw himself into Don Vegal's arms. 

" To the mountains, my son ! " cried the mar- 
quis, " fly to the mountains ! I command you ! ** 

At this moment the Jew Samuel appeared, and 
fell upon Andr^ Certa's body, from which he took 
a pocket-book. But Martin Paz had seen him ; he 
ix)ok the pocket-book from him, opened it, glanced 
at its contents, uttered a joyful cry, and hurrying 
to the Marquis, gave him a paper on which these 
lines were written : — 

"Keceived from Senor Andr6 Carta the sum of 
$100,000, which I agree to return to Hitti^ if Sarah, 
whom I saved from the wreck of the Scm Jose, is not 
the daughter and sole heiress of the Marquis Don 
Vagal. Samuel. 

"My daughter!" cried the Spaniard; and he 
hurried to Sarah's chamber. 

The young girl was no longer there ; and Father 
Joachim, bathed in his blood, could only utter these 
ivords, — 

" Sambo ! — carried oflf ! — the river Madeira ! *' 
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X. 

" Let us be off ! " cried Martin Paz. 

Without a word, Don Vegal followed the In- 
dian. His daughter ! He must rescue his daugh- 
ter ! 

Mules were brought; the two fiien mounted 
them ; leggings were fastened by straps above 
their knees, and wide straw hats sheltered their 
heads. Their holsters were provided with pistols ; 
a gun hung at the side of each. Martin Paz had 
wound his lasso around him, one end of which 
was fastened to the harness of his mule. 

Martin Paz was familiar with the plains and 
mountains which they were about to cross. He 
knew to what desolate parts Sambo was dragging 
his betrothed. " His betrothed ! " Would he dare 
to call thus the daughter of the Marquis Don 
Vegal] 

The Spaniard and the Indian, having but one 
idea, one aim, soon plunged into the gorges of 
the Cordilleras, shaded by cocoa-trees and pines. 
Cedars, cotton-plants, and aloes were left behind, 
with the plains covered with maize and lucerns. 
Thorny cactuses now and then pricked their mules, 
and made them stop on the brow of precipices. 

It was no easy task to cross the mountains at 
that period. The melting of the snows under the 
Jime sun made roaring cataracts ; and often great 
masses, detached from the summits of the peaks, 
were hurled down into the fathomless abysses. 

But the father and the lover pushed on day and 
night, without a moment's rest. 
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They reached the summit of the Andes, fourteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Upon 
it were no trees, no vegetation. They were often 
caught in those terrible storms of the Cordilleras, 
which lift whirlwinds of snow above the loftiest 
summits. Don Vegal was sometimes forced to 
stop, despite himself; but Martin Paz supported 
him and sheltered him from the great accumula- 
tions of snow. 

At this point, the highest in the Andes, over- 
come by that heart-sickness which deprives the 
most intrepid of their courage, it required a sup^- 
human will to resist fatigue. 

On the eastern slope of the Cordilleras they 
found traces of the Indians, and were able at last 
to redescend the mountains. They reached the 
vast virgin forests which cover the plains between 
Peru and Brazil, and Martin Paz made good use 
of his Indian sagacity amid their labyrinthine 
depths. 

A half-extinguished fire, the imprint of steps, 
some small broken branches, the nature of the 
tracks, attracted his minute attention. 

Don Vegal feared that his daughter might have 
been dragged across the stones and brambles on 
foot; but the Indian showed him some pebbles 
incrusted in the ground, which indicated the press- 
ure of an animal's foot ; above, the branches had 
been pushed on one side, which could only have 
been done by a person on horseback. Don V^al 
began to hope again. Martin Paz was so con- 
fident and so skilful that no obstacles seemed too 
great for him to overcome, no perils too formidable 
for him to brave. 
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One evening, Martin Paz and Don Vegal were 
forced by weariness to stop. They had reached 
the banks of a river. It was the Madeira, which 
the Indian recognized at once. Widespreading 
mangroves bent over the stream, and were united 
with the trees on the opposite bank, by capricious 
lianas. 

Had the fugitives ascended the banks, or had 
they descended the river course 1 Had they 
crossed it in a right line ? Such were the ques- 
tions which Martin Paz asked himself By care- 
fully following some irregular tracks, he was led 
along the bank to a shallow place in the river. 
There some footprints indicated that a party of 
men had crossed over at that point. 

Martin Paz was trying to ascertain his posi- 
tion, when he saw a sort of black mass move near 
some underwood. He quickly got his lasso ready, 
and prepared for an attack; but having gone 
forward a few steps, he perceived a mule lying 
on the ground, writhing in convulsions. The 
poor expiring beast must have been struck at a 
distance from the place to which she had dragged 
herself, for Martin Paz found long tracks of blood. 
He felt sure that the Indians, not being able to 
get her across the river, had tried to kill her 
with their poniards. He had no loiiger any doubt 
of the direction his enemies had taken, and re- 
turned to Don Vegal. 

'* To-morrow, perhaps, we shall reach them," 
he said. 

" Let us set out at once," replied the Spaiiiard. 

" But we must cross this river." 
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" We will swim across." 

They took oflF their clothes, which Martin Paa 
rolled into a bundle and fastened on his head ; and 
they slipped into the water, silently, for fear of 
arousing the alligators, which are so numerous 
in the Brazilian and Peruvian rivers. 

They reached the farther bank in safety. Mar- 
tin's first care was to recover the tracks of the 
Indians ; but it was in vain that he examined the 
leaves and pebbles ; he could discover nothing. 

As the rapid current had drifted them some- 
what, Don Vegal and the Indian ascended the 
banks of the river, and there found tracks that 
could not be mistaken. 

It was there that Sambo had crossed the Madeira 
with his party, which had increased as he advanced. 
The Indians of the plains and mountains had im- 
patiently awaited news of the success of the revolt, 
and on learning that they had been betrayed, had 
groaned with rage. Finding that they had, at 
least, a victim to sacrifice, they hastened to follow 
the old Indian's troop. 

The young girl was no longer conscious of what 
was going on around her. She went along, be- 
cause their hands pushed her forward. If they 
had abandoned her in the midst of these solitudes, 
she would not have taken a step to escape death. 
Sometimes the memory of the young Indian passed 
through her mind ; then, she fell like an inert 
mass on the neck of her mule. When, having 
crossed the river, she was forced to follow her 
ravishers on foot, two Indians dragged her rapidly 
along, and a track of blood marked where she 
had passed. 
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But Sambo cared little whether blood. betrayed 
the direction he was taking. He was drawing 
near the end of his journey, and soon the cataracts 
of the river resounded in the near distance. 

The troop of Indians reached a sort of hamlet, 
composed of about a hundred huts, made of reeds 
plastered with clay. At his approach, a multitude 
of women and children rushed out with joyful 
cries. But their joy was turned into rage when 
they heard of the treachery of Martin Paz. 

Sarah, motionless before her enemies, looked at 
them with glassy eyes. All these hideous faces 
were grimacing around her, and the most terrible 
menaces assailed her ears. 

" Where is my husband % " said one woman. " It 
is you who have caused his death ! " 

" And my brother, who will never return again 
to his hut. What have you done with him % " 

" To death with her ! Let each of us have a 
morsel of her flesh ! To death with her ! " 

And these women, brandishing knives and 
flourishing firebrands and lifting big stones, ap- 
proached the young girl. 

" Back ! " cried Sambo, " and let all of you 
await the decision of the chiefs ! " 

The women obeyed the old Indian's command, 
casting the while terrible glances at Sarah. She, 
covered with blood, was stretched out on the river- 
bank. 

Below the hamlet, the Madeira, contracted to 
a deep and narrow basin, poured over its masses 
of water with frightful rapidity, from a height of 
more than a hundred feet. 
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The chiefs condemned Sarah to die in this 
cataract. 

She was to be tied in a canoe, at daybreak, and 
abandoned to the current of the Madeira. 

Thus the council decided; and the victim's 
punishment had been delayed till the morrow, in 
order to give her a night of anguish and terror. 

When the sentence was announced it was re- 
<5eived with shouts of delight, and all the Indians 
were seized with a furious delirium. It was a 
night of orgies. Brandy set the savages wild 
with intoxication. Dishevelled dancers leaped 
around the young girl. Indians ran across the 
fields, brandishing branches of blazing pine. 

This went on until sunrise, and, what was still 
worse, after its first rays had lighted up the 
scene. 

Sarah was detached fi-om the stake, and a hun- 
dred arms were stretched out at once to drag her 
to her doom. When the name of Martin Paz 
escaped her lips, cries of hatred and vengeance 
straightway responded. It was necessary to climb 
the heap of rocks, which led to the upper level of 
the river, by abrupt paths ; and the victim reached 
the top covered with blood. A canoe awaited her 
a hundred paces fi-om the waterfall. She was put 
into it, and tied to it by bands which entered her 
flesh. 

" Vengeance ! " cried the whole tribe with one 
voice. 

The canoe was drawn swiftly by the water, and 
turned over. 

Of a sudden, two men appeared on the opposite 
bank. 
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They were Martin Paz and Don Vegal. 

" My daughter ! my daughter ! '' cried the father^ 
falling on his knees on the bank'. 

The canoe was hastening towards the cataract. 

Martin Paz, erect on a rock, poised his lasso, 
which whistled about his head. At the moment 
that the boat was about to plunge over the cata- 
ract, the long leather loop caught it in its grasp. 

" To death with her ! " cried the savage horde. 

Martin Paz drew back, and the boat, suspended 
over the abyss, was gradually drawn towards him. 
Suddenly an arrow whistled in the air, and Martin 
Paz, falling forward into the canoe, plunged with 
Sarah into the whirlpool of the cataract. 

At nearly the same instant, a second arrow 
pierced Don Vegal to the heart. 

Martin Paz and Sarah were betrothed for the 
life eternal; for, in their supreme reunion, the 
last motion of the young girl had impressed the 
seal of baptism on the forehead of the regenerated 
Indian. 



THB END. 
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